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In addition to the mischievous effects already noticed, as likely to 
result from the extraordinary manner in which Mr. Newman and _ his 
friends are dealing with the history of the English church, there is one 
which can hardly fail to have struck most readers, and which, to the 
writer’s knowledge, several excellent persons have already felt and 
deplored, It is this—that, by the colouring which their own fanaticism 
has given to their Lives of the English Saints, these authors have asso- 
ciated with ridiculous and grotesque ideas, names which for ages had 
been regarded with affection and respect. Even by those who were 


wholly unacquainted with the particular circumstances of the history of 


the subjects of this series of biography, there was a sort of traditional 
veneration, a vague and undefined impression that these were good and 
holy men, who, in their generation, amidst more or less of error and 
credulity, loved God and served their fellow-creatures, And, with 
the majority, this feeling has outlived the memory of everything about 
them but their names, and weathered out the storms of civil and reli- 
gious revolutions. But now even this association of affection with 
those ancient servants of God is likely soon to be destroyed; and, 
what with the legends these volumes contain of pharisaical devotions, 
fanatical austerities, and grotesque miracles, before these writers have 
finished their pernicious labours, many a one whom we and our 
fathers have thought of only as wise and holy men, will come to be 
considered little better than hypocrites and fanatics—in fact, a species 
of spiritual mountebanks, whose piety seemed as if contrived for the 
purpose of making religion ridiculous. And, when to this are added 
the other ill effects of these wor ks, their erroneous notions regarding 
celibacy, marri: ge, monkery, and expi atory penance— and their con- 
stant uniform de ‘sign to advance the interests of the see of Rome, it is 
greatly to be fe: ared, that, by the time they have done, every remnant 
of what deserves to be called catholic fee ling, will be in a fair way of 
being banished from the country. 


* Numbers L, II., and IIT. have been reprinted as tracts for distribution. 
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How many, for example, are there, who, if they were asked—who 
St. Wulstan was, or where he lived, could tell very little, if any- 
thing, about him; yet have a traditional feeling of respect for his 
memory, as one who served God and was a benefactor to his genera- 
tion. And those who know a little more have probably been in the 
habit of clinging to the hope that he was a wiser man than his histo- 
rians. But are such feelings likely to survive the stories which dis- 
figure his memory in this new version of his lite? ‘Take the follow- 
Ing specimens :— 

“ He was not above confessing that a savoury roast goose, which was preparing for 
his dinner, had once so taken ‘3 his thoughts, that he could not attend to the service 


he was performing, and that he had punished himself for it, and given up the use of 


: * ; 
meat in consequence. —p. 13. 


Such a story would give one the idea as if St. Wulstan was rather 
fond of eating—and so, all through these works, the accounts they 
give of austerity and self-denial, convey, in the most painful manner, 
the notion that those whom they hold up as models of these virtues, 
were naturally persons of gross appetites and peculiarly depraved incli- 
nations. And then, observe the conclusion ofthe sentence. Ifa Christian 
clergyman was really not above the weakness of having his thoughts 
so taken up with “a savoury roast goose,’ that “he could not attend 
to the service he was performing,” why should he speak of his infirmity ? 
Or, if this were allowable, why should he inform people, “ that he had 
punis shed himself for it, and given up the use of meat in consequence?” 
‘True humility would feel little inclination to speak of the infirmity— 
still less of the methods taken to correct it. And, very possibly, if 
Wulstan had ever put himself under such a restraint as to give up 
“the use of meat in consequence,” he would have taken care to con- 
ceal his abstinence from the eyes of men; at least, one would rather 
hope so. But the notion these authors entertain of mortification is 
essentially pharisaical, Everything is to be done for effe ‘ct—Lnpres- 
sion—and display —* to be seen of men.’ And so it unavoidably 
hay ppe ns that, in describing the saints such as they think saints ought to 
be, they copy the pattern and ideal of sanctity in their own minds, and 
so the reputation of the saint himself is injured by the follies of his 
biographer. 

In the present instance, it would have been as well if this biographer 
had given his authority for his statements, that the roast goose had * so 
taken up his (Wulstan’s) thoughts, that he could not attend to the ser- 
vice he Was performing’ — and also that ig he was not above confessing” 
both his infirmity and the punishment he inflicted on himself in con- 
sequence, William of Malmesbury gives no sanction for either state- 
ment; and, with regard to Wulstan’s talking of the matter, the histo- 
rian would lead one to suppose he never did, since he e xpressly says, 
not only that he made an exrcuse at the time for not stopping to taste 
the goose—but that he used to affirm that he had no desire, or felt 
no want, of such meats—in o irder, as it would seem, to set his guests 
and companions at ease, who might observe his customary abstemious- 
ness. Perhaps this author has merely mistaken the historian’ Ss mean- 
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ing, but the pharisaical character of his own system has led him to give 
a colour to the story most injurious to Wulstan’s memory.* 

Another story, taken from the account of Wulstan's devotional 
habits, will serve further to illustrate this remark. After he became 
a bishop, it is said that he used to travel about “on horseback with 
his retinue of clerks and monks,” and, “as they rode along, he re- 
peated the Psalter, the Litanies, and the Office for the Dead,’ and 
compelled them to make the responses—and “ his monks often thought 
him very tiresome ’’—especially as ‘he used often to put them out, 
by his habit of repeating over and over again ‘the prayer verses,’ 
‘to the weariness of his fellow-chanters.’’’ ‘The narrative proceeds 
thus— 

‘* His biographer tells a story which shews the trials to which he used to expose his 
clerics’ patience, and the way in which they sometimes revenged themselves. It is 
characteristic of both parties. 

A curious notion of sanctity and an age of faith this author would 
wish his readers to receive! As if the saints were persons who prac- 
tised devotion in order to annoy and worry their neighbours and de- 
pendents. 

“© He always went to church to chant matins,’ says his biographer, ‘ however far 
off it might be; whether it was snowing or raining, through muddy roads or fog, 
to church he must go; he cared for nothing, so that he got there; and truly he might 
say to Almighty God, * Lord, I have loved the habitation of thy house.’ Once, when 
he was staying at Marlow, on his way to court, at Christmas tide, according to his 
wont, he told his attendants that he was going early to the church. ‘The church was 
a long way off; the deep mire of the road might have deterred a walker, even by 
daylight, and there was, besides, a sleety drizzle falling. His clerics mentioned these 
inconveniences, but he was determined ; he would go, even if no one went with him, 
only would they [why they? “tantum monstraretur sibi via,” is all Malmesbury 
says] show him the way. ‘The clerics were obliged to yield, and concealed their 
annoyance.”—pp. 19, 20. 

lor it seems we are to believe that, zn reality, he was not content 
to go alone. He said indeed “he would go, even if no one went with 
him ;” but it was very sufficiently understood by his clerics that they 
were expected to go along with him; at least this is the impression 
this author would convey. 
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* + + + die certa ad quoddam placitum exire deberet, necessitas rei omni excusa- 


tioni repudium indixerat. Visum est tamen ut ante missam cantatam inediw consu- 
leret. Acceleratur a clientibus, ne impransus abiret dominus, apponitur auca igni. 
Astitit altari presbyter, et devotione, qua solet agit, cum inter secreta Miss, quia 
erat Ecclesia domni vicina, nidor adust@ carnis nares ejus opplevit. Odor mentem 
advocavit, ut et voluptatis illecebra caperetur, continuoque reducto animo culpam 
agnoscens, luctabatur valide ut cogitationem alias averteret: sed cum id frustra esset, 
iratus sibi juramentum ad sacramenta, qua tangebat, fecit, nullo se amplius pacto id 
genus cibi comesturum. Cantata ergo Missa cibo vacuus ad negotium discessit, quod 
jam tardior hora urgeret causatus. Occasio illa effecit, ut arduum penitus sequutus 
exemplum, omni in perpetuum carne et etiam unctiori cibo temperaret; non tamen 
comedentes rigido suspendens supercilio, nullo se affirmabat eorum cthorum teneri desi- 
derio, si qua tamen esset caro delectabilis, opinari se, quod alauda majorem vescen- 
tibus darent voluptatem.” Malmes. De Gest. Pont. IV. Surely it is scarcely pos- 
sible, that this English biographer mistook the meaning of “ culpam agnoscens ;” and 
yet there are no other words in the story which could be tortured into a foundation 
for his statement, that Wulstan was not above confessing, xc. It is quite clear, from 
the story, that Wulstan did no such thing, but on the contrary, took some trouble to 
conceal both his momentary infirmity, and the oath he had taken to avenge it. 
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* But one of them, named Frewen, a hot-tempered fellow, to make matters worse, 
took hold of the bishop’s hand and guided him where the swamp was deepest and 
the road roughest. The bishop sank up to his knees in the mud, and lost one of his 
shoes; but he said nothing, for the object of the clerics had been to make the bishop 
give up his resolution.” — Ibid. 

Whether such a representation of a bishop and his clergy going to 
matins, in such a temper, is likely to make the restoration of daily ser- 
vice seem more desirable, may be doubted. But this is an interrup- 
tion. And we have left one, at least, of the party up to his knees in 
the mud. 

“ The day was far advanced when he returned to bis lodgings, his limbs half dead 
with the cold, and not till then did he mention his own suffering, and the cleric’s 


offence. Yet he wenexy ordered them to go and look for the shoe.” 


Which shoe he had lost one knows not how far off, and that, too, in 
mud so deep, that he had sunk up to his knees in it. He merely 
ordered them to go and look for the shoe; a pleasant conclusion, truly, 
to their morning’s devotions! and no less pleasant a mode of correcting 
the lukewarm piety of a company of clergymen! How fond they 
must have been of each other: to say nothing of Mr. Frewen, who 
seems the very prototype of the “ artful dodger !’”” 


“Yet he merely ordered them to go and look for the shoe ; he spoke no word of 
reproach to the offender, but put a cheerful face on the matter, and carried off the 
insult with a cheerful countenance. For the bishop was a man of great patience ; 
nothing put him out of temper whether annoyance or impertinence; for people 
there were, who often made game of him, even to his face.” 


Now, supposing this to be a faithful exhibition of the piety and 
temper of Wulstan, and of the mode in which he governed his clergy 
and they treated him, may it not be fairly questioned whether any 
good end can be answered by putting the temper and manners of the 
clergy of any age before the public in so burlesque a character. It is 
easy to talk of Wulstan’s having a good temper, but such a person as 
is here described by his present biographer, few would like to associate 
with—fewer still (of the clergy at least) would covet for their bishop. 
There is an odd and eccentric air of spitefulness given to his character 
by this author. What kind-hearted person, at the end of such an 
uncomfortable walk, would think of revenging a personal affront in 
such a manner? What Christian bishop would chastise an act, which 
he knew originated in the dislike of his clergy to attend the services 
of the church—services, by the way, which he seems (according to this 
description) to have studied to make as irksome and fatiguing to them. 
as possible; by sending them back—ordering them back—for, accord- 
ing to this author, he used his episcopal authority for the purpose of 
revenging a childish impertinence and a personal indignity—ordering 
them back, in the cold and rain of an evening at Christmas, to look for 
his shoe in mud knee deep. It seems an insult to the memory of such 
men, to caricature them in this preposterous manner. It is as well to 
remark that Malmesbury says nothing of Wulstan’s ordering the clergy 
to look for his shoe—he rather implies that he gave them no further 
trouble in the matter; and at all events does not say who was sent. 
“ Precepit etiam, ut queereretur calceus; et nullo convitio in contu- 
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macem insectus, sed atrocitatem facti vultds hilaritate attenuans.” 
These are the historian’s words, and nothing can be clearer from 
them that not even Frewen himself was punished, and also that this 
author’s notion of Wulstan’s punishing the clergy by merely ordering 
them to go and look for the shoe, has no foundation, but his own mis- 
conception of the historian’s meaning. And yet the mis?epresentation 
of this one particular does serious injury to the character of Wulstan. 

Under the rule of this saint, as these writers depict him, religious 
exercises were made an intolerable burden to his clergy. They de- 
scribe him as one who took pleasure in annoying them : 

‘* He was very strict in requiring from his monks and those about him, an 
exact performance of that regular worship for which monasteries were founded. If 
one of the brethren was absent from the night service, he took no notice at the 
time, but when the others had retired to their beds to wait for morning, he used 
quietly to wake the absentee, and make him go through the appointed office, him- 
self remaining with him, and making the responses,” —pp. 18, 19, 

How such a person must have been detested! And what good 
could possibly follow from devotions in which the inferior must have been 
in no very placid frame while submitting to the malicious waggery of 
his superior ? 

But as the story is given here, an entirely wrong impression is con- 
veyed: it being in reality an instance not of Wulstan’s strictness and 
annoying severity—but of his mildness, in punishing, as Prior, the 
transgressions of his monks; and, in point of fact, sharing in the 
punishment himself.  Transgressiones autem suorum et tolerabat 
opportune, et arguebat pro tempore.” Such are the words which 
Malmesbury illustrates by this example; and if this modern biogra- 
pher had perceived his meaning, the character of Wulstan would have 
suffered less. 

But this author describes Wulstan as exercising fully as much in- 

genuity in tormenting the laity ; particularly “ at King Harold’s court,” 
where— 
“his neighbourhood was especially dangerous to the long, flowing tresses with 
which it was the fashion of the Anglo-Saxon gallants to adorn themselves, and to 
which Wulstan had taken a special dislike, as being a mark of effeminacy. Wulstan 
had very little notion of ceremony, where he thought that right and wrong were 
concerned ; and he was not without relish for a practical joke at times, ‘ Accord- 
ingly,’ says his biographer, ‘ if any of them placed their heads within his reach, he 
would, with his own hands, crop their wanton locks. He had for this a little knife, 
wherewith he was wont to pare his nails, and scrape dirt off books. With this he 
cut off the first-fruits of their curls, enjoining them on their obedience, to have the 
rest cut even with it. If they resisted, then he loudly chode them for their softness, 
and openly threatened them with evil.’ "—Ibid. pp. 20, 21. 

One would have thought that those who are employed to depict 
the character of the saints for the benefit of “ most erring and most 
unfortunate England,” would scarcely have chosen to represent a 
bishop and a saint as a person who had “a relish for a practical joke.” 
According to this biographer, Wulstan’s love for “ a practical joke” 
seems to have carried him rather beyond the bounds of propriety. 

He “ had very little notion of ceremony,” as this author tells us, aud 
s0, even in the king’s court, he must have his joke; and the absurd 
picture is presented to the mind, of asaint pursuing the young gallants, 
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knife in hand, and cropping the wanton locks from any of those who 
were unlucky enough to have “ placed their heads within his reach ;” 
a mistake, one would have imagined, not many were likely to make 
who had witnessed the demolition of their companions’ tresses, But 
what authority has this author for representing this matter in such a 
ludicrous light, and making Wulstan look more like a court jester and 
buffoon, than a grave and zealous bishop? How did he discover that 
the transaction took place at King Harold’s court at all? For any- 
thing that appears, Wulstan did nothing inconsistent with the dignity 
of his station. He seems to have had no idea of a joke of any sort in 
the transaction, much less to have behaved with such want of decorum 
in the royal court as this story would lead one to suppose. But, when 
persons came, seeking to have his hands laid on their heads, he took 
the opportunity of marking his dislike of the effeminacy of the age by 
cutting off some of their locks, and offering [scil: to God] the first- 
fruits of their hair, enjoining them by their obedience [scil : their vow 
of obedience] to cut the remainder to an equal length, There is no- 
thing like a practical joke in all this; and one can hardly imagine any- 
thing more calculated to bring into contempt and derision the excellent 
men, who, according to their light, served God and their fellow-creatures 
in an age of imperfect civilization, than representing their conduct in 
this grotesque and ludicrous manner. 

These men knew little of the refinements of later ages. But they 
knew what was due to propriety and exalted station, and it was not 
by playing off practical jokes on young courtiers that they obtained a 
hold so powerful and lasting on the veneration and gratitude of their 
country. <A similar remark will apply to much of their austerities. 
They did things which are not to be justified by the rule of the New 
‘Testament. ‘They practised mortifications in public, which should 
have been practised in private, if at all. And most probably their 
monkish historians have made their conduct appear worse than it 
really was. But, now, when men are no longer writing under the influ- 
ences of medieval notions and habits and superstitions, it becomes a 
very serious matter to find the very least defensible points in the 
conduct of men of piety and wisdom selected as models of the sanctity 
and heroic virtues of an age of faith. An illustration is at hand from 
this same life of St. Wulstan. Aldred, Archbishop of York, was em- 
ployed, along with two cardinals sent from Rome, tu select a person as 
his suceessor in the see of Worcester, from which he had been trans- 
lated to York, After some time spent in travelling over almost the 
whole of England, they came to Worcester, and remained on a visit 


with Wulstan, in his monastery, ‘and there they spent the whole of 
Lent.” The author proceeds,— 


“ This time was kept by Wulstan with special severity. [Why special? Onc 
would like to see the authority for this. William of Malmesbury says nothing of 
Wulstan’s keeping Lent one way or other.] As a courteous host, he left nothing 
undone which was due to his guests from English hospitality and bounty ; [* Aderat 
eis humanitas hospitis nihil pratermittentis, quo minus Anglorum dapsilem liberali- 
tatem et liberalem dapsilitatem experirentur,’ says the historian. And certainly, 
considering he is speaking of two Cardinals, and an Archbishop keeping Lent in a 
monastery, his language is remarkable—] but he himself adhered rigorously to his 
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accustomed rules ; he omitted none of his prayers, and relaxed none of his abstinence. 
All night long be continued in prayer, even after the night Psalms were ended. 
Three times in the week he tasted nothing day or night, and during this time never 
broke silence ; the other three days his food was bread and common vegetables, and on 
Sunday he added some fish and wine ‘ out of reverence for the Festival,’ Every da 
he received and ministered to three poor men, supplying to them their daily ‘lew 
and washing their feet. When Easter came, the Cardinals returned to King Edward’s 
court, and when the question arose, who was to be the new Bishop of Worcester, they 
mentioned with high admiration the name of the austere and hard-working Prior, of 
whose way of life they had lately been daily witnesses.”—pp. 13, 14. 


It is not every one who can read the original of this story, without 
feeling his respect for Wulstan shaken, if not considerably diminished. 
The facts are simply these. A clergyman of high rank, Prior of Wor- 
cester, received on a visit of some length, two cardinals and the Arch- 
bishop of York, who were at the time notoriously engaged in looking 
out for a bishop for the vacant see of Worcester. He entertained them 
with hospitality and splendour befitting his own station and theirs, 
But during the entire time of their visit, he practised a course of aus- 
terities which it would have been scarcely possible to conceal, but 
which were, in point of fact, made so conspicuous and remarkable, that 
his visitors, on their return to court, recommended him for the vacant 
bishopric. Now, supposing this story to be true, it is quite possible 
that Wulstan may have been perfectly innocent of any selfish object in 
these austerities. But to any one whose notions of practical piety are 
derived from the New Testament, and has not sufficient acquaintance 
with the modes of thinking that obtained in those times, to enable him 
to make allowances for this conduct, the reading of such a story can 
have no other effect than to lower exceedingly his estimation of Wul- 
stan’s character. The question then will return, what is to be thought 
of the system which these Lives of the English Saints are designed 
to propagate? It is plain, that the persons employed to write 
these books, mean not only to recommend such practices of self- 
inflicted tortures as amount to a gradual suicide, but that they also 
mean to hold up to public veneration the displaying of these austerities, 
in order to make an impression, and to gain a reputation for sanctity. 
Supposing the story to be true, one is glad to put the most favourable 
construction it will bear on Wulstan’s conduct: but, for those who 
select such conduct as a pattern of saintly piety, there is no other con- 
clusion to be drawn, than that the system they are inculcating teaches 
Inen to practise such display and ostentation of austerities and private 
devotions, as is perfectly incompatible with that retirement and secresy 
which is commanded by the author of our religion. Let them but 
succeed in raising up a generation of such saints as they describe, 
and in persuading men to regard them as saints, and it is perfectly clear, 
that fanaticism and phariseism, in the most disgusting form short of 
absolute hypocrisy, will become the measure and standard of Christian 
piety and devotion. It is impossible for plain men of common under- 
standing to avoid seeing this. What must be the consequence ? What 
else but that, on the one hand, all recommendations of the cultivation 
of mortified and self-denying habits and tempers will be received with 
distrust and suspicion—while, on the other, the remains of what 
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deserves to be called Catholic feeling will be utterly destroyed : that 
feeling, namely, which makes a Protestant of the nineteenth century 
cling to the thought, that, however the errors and superstitions of their 
times may have disfigured their piety, our forefathers and predecessors 
were men of real simplicity, earnest faith, and clear-sighted wisdom. 
And the loss of this feeling isa real loss. And when these authors 
have succeeded in persuading the world, that those whose names have 
been held sacred by Englishmen for ages, were no better than buffoons, 
and fanatics, and pharisees, they will have inflicted an injury on the 
public mind, for which their system offers nothing sufficient to com- 
pensate, This thought seems never to occur to them. Nor do they 
appear conscious of the pharisaical character of the piety they are re- 


commending. On the contrary, they seem to take it as a matter of 


course, that the austerities the *y describe were seen, and known, and 
public ; and that power and admiration were the natural and legiti- 


imate rewards enjoyed by those who practised them. ‘Take another 
example from the life of St. William : 


‘*In those days, when the blessed effects of penance and the discipline of-the 
church were acknowledged by all true Christians, men would be, as it were, on the 
look-out, to hear of or see those who had given themselves up to the practice of sincere 
repentance, as persons for whom the Lord had done great things, whom only to see 
was a great privilege, and a most sure means of self-improvement. ‘Thus we may 
imagine the fame of William's life at Winchester had reached the ears of all earnest 
and religious men, and they naturally longed to see him, not as it would be in 
these days, to criticise or ridicule, or to pronounce him a wild enthusiast and fanatic, 
who knew not the spirit of the Gospel, but fo gaze upon him with devotion and reve- 


rence, if haply they might gain somewhat of his spirit, and receive from his holy lips 
words of comfort and encouragement,”"—St. William, pp. 47, 48. 


Considering the erroneous doctrine this author has broached regard- 
ing the Lord’s atonement, this sneer at those who are disposed to 
look on such characters as he describes as ignorant of “the spirit of 
the gospel,” is not very becoming. The austerities of St. William 
he tells us were prac tised because “he wished to do penance for his 
past sins, and to extinguish, by the abundance of his tears, the aveng- 
ing punishment of future fire.’ And he further tells us,—and a very 
remarkable piece of dogmatic theology it is for a divine of the church 
of England to make himself responsible for,—that 


“The tears which gush from the really broken and contrite heart, unife in won- 
derful co-operation with the blood of the Holy Lamb, to wash, as we may say, once 


more the sinful soul." —p. 44. 

Persons who write in this way do not seem very competent judges 
of what “the spirit of the Gospel is.” But this by the way. The 
sanctity of St. William—* those wonderful, unearthly, and saint-like 
qui ilities, which, in technical language, are called ‘heroic virtue’ ”— 
those actions, the fame of which made people anxious “to gaze upon 
him with devotion and reverence,” were pretty much what one has 
found so frequently recommended in these volumes as a mode of ex- 
piating sins :— 


‘for five long years he continued at the peaceful monastery, steadfast in the exercise 
of penance; constant and unwearied in prayers, and fastings, and nightly vigils, in 
the holy round of fast aud festival and sacred seasons, hoping for nothing and desiring 
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nothing, but the forgiveness of his past sins, and grace to serve his Lord faithfully 
for the future.”—pp. 43, 44. 

But how did all this get to be so universally known and talked of? 
People might be “on the look-out” as much as they pleased “ to hear 
of or see” such a person; but all this took place in a monastery ; and 
monks and hermits do not appear to have been in the habit of issuing 
a Court Circular to acquaint the world every day with St. William's 
doings in his cell, or how St. Neot went on in his fish- pond, or St. 
Bartholomew and St. German in their perennial shirts. ‘To speak 
plainly, these authors seem to have no idea of practising austerities 
which are not to be seen or heard of; and the step from this to the 
ascetic’s exhibiting himself for people “ to gaze upon him with devo- 
tion and reverence,” is but too short and too easy. ‘The persons they 
describe may not have fallen into such a miserably low and degraded 
state; a man of really catholic feeling would be sorry to learn that 
they ever did. But that is not a question of any pressing importance 
at present. Just now, it is of moment that the public should be fully 
aware of the system of doctrine, and piety, and morals, Mr. Newman 
and his party are labouring to propagate; and, that the character of 
the piety and devotions they are recommending is essentially phari- 
saical, in the most offensive sense of the word, short of deliberate fraud 
and hypocrisy, will be evident to any one who shall take the trouble 
to make himself acquainted with their publications. 

But is any considerable number of persons at all likely to be led 
astray by a system of teaching so palpably erroneous and unchristian, 
and—what is more to the point at present—so utterly uncongenial with 
the habits of English piety? It is not easy to determine such a ques- 
tion. Nor is the question, in this connexion, of much importance, 


except to those who are accustomed to measure the importance of 


falsehood or error by the evil it produc es, and by their estimate of that 
evil and its proximity, to determine whie the 1 it be worth while to con- 
tradict the falsehood or expose the error. However, as to the like- 
lihood of these notions becoming popular, it may be observed that, 


whoever be the party at whose risk and charge these Lives of 


the English Saints are published, a considerable sum must be em- 
barked in the speculation, and (making every allowance for the zeal 
and perseverance with which Mr, Newman’s party have from the out- 
set laboured to propagate their opinions) it is scarcely to be supposed 
they would have brought out ten volumes in so expensive a form 
within the y year, unless the circulation of the work had proved exten- 
sive enough to pay its expenses, at least. Of course, in the absence 
of private information, which on this point the writer does not pretend 
to possess, this is no more than conjecture, ‘Those who supply funds 
for the undertaking, may be content to lose a certain amount in the 
propagation of their opinions. Nor is it a question the writer deems 
of primary importance; because error and falsehood on such sacred 
subjects should be exposed, without stopping to consider how far they 
are likely to become popular. If, however, this party are correctly in- 
formed, their system, In some of its most objectionable forms, is making 
considerable w ay, and the opposition to their opinions gradually dimi- 
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nishing. ‘The author of the Life of St. German, the ninth volume of 
these Lives of the English Saints, commences the advertisement pre- 
fixed to that volume in the following manner: 


‘Care has been taken in the annexed work, to avoid as far as possible, all dog- 
matism upon disputed points of doctrine and discipline. ‘The austerities of saints 
and the miracles they performed, are, in some measure, an exception ; both because 
the numbers of those who have ungenial feelings with regard to them, are gradually 
diminishing, and because they form, as it were, the very substance of ancient 
Hierology.” 

This is a remarkable passage. The story quoted in the preceding 
number, of St. German’s persuading a child of six years old to bind 
herself by a vow “ to adopt the holy life of a Virgin, “and become one 
of the Spouses of Christ,” may, sure ‘ly, be considered to involve points 
of some moment, both of “ doctrine and discipline,’”’ and points, it is 
to be hoped, which may sti? be reckoned among “ disputed points,’ 
in this author’s sense of the term. Considerable progress, it is to be 
feared, has been made in a wrong direction; but we are not yet 
arrived at an uniformity of error, even on the topic of virginity and 
vows. <A similar observation will apply to the doctrine of expiatory 
mortification inculcated in the account of St. German’s austerities. 
There is another passage also in this same volume which seems rather 
to touch on * disputed points of doctrine and discipline ; ;? and the in- 
stance is the more worthy of notice, because, as in the story of the 
little girl, and of the dietary of St. German, the points of ‘doctrine 
and dise ‘ipline are not dogmatic ally asserted, or even argued, but are 
quietly assumed and taken for granted, as points on which all Chris- 
tians are agreed, The story is as follows :— 


“ He [German] was once travelling in winter. Oppressed with fatigue, and the 
effects of his long fasts, he retired towards the evening with his attendants to a de- 
serted ruin not far from his road. The place was “said to be infested with evil 
spirits; and it was conspicuous for its wild and rugged appearance. He was not, 
however, hindered from taking up his abode there for the night. His followers, on 
arriving began to prepare their supper, and sat down to eat. St. German abstained 
from all food, In the meantime, the reader read aloud some pious work, after the 
manner introduced into monasteries, and which still is observed in religious houses.* 
As he continued his task, German fell into a deep sleep. Immediately a spectre 
appeared before the reader, and a violent shower of stones beat against the walls of 
the ruin, ‘The young men alarmed, awoke the bishop, who, in the name of Christ, 
adjured the spectre to explain the cause of the visit. The mysterious personage 
answered, that he, with another, had formerly been the perpetrator of great crimes, 
for which after death they had remained unburied, and had been deprived of the 
rest allowed to other departed spirits. German having ascertained the spot where 
the bodies of these wretched men had lain, assembled on the following morning the 
people of the neighbourhood, and employed them in removing the ruins. After 
much labour they found two corpses loaded with iron chains. Then, we are in- 
formed, according to the Christian custom of burial, a pit was made, the chains 
taken off, linen garments thrown over them, and intercession offered up to obtain rest 
for the departed and peace for the living. Henceforth the spot was again inhabited 
and grew into a prosperous and flourishing abode.”—St. German, pp. &8, 89. 





The object of this pretty specimen of a ghost story is plainly, to in- 
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® Meaning, no doubt, in convents and nunneries, &c. This affectation of the 


technical nomenclature of Romanism is one of the features of these books. Thus, 


we bear of children ‘* vowed to religion,” (St, Wulstan, p.6;) and of a name “ taken 
in religion,” (St. Bartholomew, p. 139.) 
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culcate the doctrine of purgatory and of prayers for the repose of the 
dead, and their deliverance from that place of expiation ; and the 
mode in which this author quietly assumes the truth of these perni- 
cious fictions, and treats them as no longer among the “disputed points,’ 

is not a little remarkable. But this plan of conveying the errors of 
Rome in the vehicle of marvellous tales runs all through these volumes, 
However, the author informs us, in his advertisement, that “ the 
austerities of saints and the miracles they performed are points he 
does not consider it necessary to abstain from, and tells us, as one of 
his reasons, that “ the numbers of those who have ungenial feelings 
with regard to thein are gradually diminishing.’ He may be right. 
But, as far as austerities are concerned, the church of England must 
be in a strange state, if any considerable numbers can read the account 
of St. German’s austerities with any other than most “ ungenial feel- 
ings;” and alarming indeed must be the condition of the public mind, 
ifthe numbers of those who view such writings with sentiments of 
loathing “ are gradually diminishing.” One cannot but hope the author 
sees things through the medium of his wishes; in spite of his assurances 
to the contrary, one cannot but indulge in the confidence, that com- 
ion sense has not yet been altogether sneered out of society, and that 
there are few, very few, indeed, and those persons of no weight or 
influence, to whom the ostentation of these austerities is not as abhor- 
rent as their nastiness is disgusting. 

But the miracles: the public, it appears, are “ gradually” getting 
to reckon them among the points about which there is no dispute. It 
may not be amiss, then, to look a little into the character of the 
miracles with which these Lives of the English Saints abound. One 
has not far to go for an illustration, ‘The next paragraph in the Life 
of St. German will afford a specimen. 

** During the same journey he retired one evening to the dwelling of some per- 
sous of humble condition, ‘Though he could command the attentions of the wealthy 
and great, yet he often avoided them, and frequented the lower ranks of life. While 
he was thus lodged, he passed the whole night in prayer, as was his practice, after 
our Lord’s example. | But, was it our Lord’s practice ?]_ Daylight broke in, and to 
his surprise, the cock failed to herald in the morning. He asked the reason, and 
learnt that an obstinate taciturnity had succeeded to the usual cry. Pleased at find- 
ing an opportunity of rewarding his hosts, German took some wheat, blessed it, and 
yave it to some of the birds to eat, whereby he restored their natural faculties. A 
deed of this kind, which might have been forgotten by the rich, was likely to remain 
fixed in the memory of the poor. The appreciation of any action depends generally 
on the degree of utility which it conveys to diflerent people, and circumstances 
which appear trivial to some are important to others. Thus, could our Lord adapt 
His wonderful signs to the wants of men, at one time turning water into wine, at an- 
other multiplying the loaves, at another taking a fish for a piece of money which it con- 
faimed,”-—St. German, p. 89. 


Now supposing this to have been really a miracle, it is not very 
apparent, why it should appear more striking to a poor man than to a 
rich. Now-a-days, it may be of little importance to a country gentle- 
man, whether his cock has lost his voice or not. But in the fifth cen- 
tury it was not quite so common for the squire to have a gold repeater 
in his pocket, or a French clock on the mantel-piece. Even the lum- 
bering eight-day, or the wooden alarum, might have passed for cu- 
riosities in the days of German, and for a few years later, too. So that 
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all this about the rich and poor is mere romaucing, introduced for no 
imaginable purpose but to give an air of poetry and sentiment to an 
old wife’s fable. As to the ‘attempt to dignify the tale by comparing 
it with the miracles of the Lord, one knows not what language to use 
severe enough for its reprobation. But one thing the writer feels bound 
to say, that “the perusal of these books, and the consideration of the 
manner in which their authors are continually bringing forward the 
example of Christ, and the miracles of Holy Scriptures, side by side 
with every absurd figment which has been invented in a credulous 
age to give sanctity to superstition, must compel one to ask, whether 
these authors do really believe the Evangelical History a whit more 


firmly than they believe these legends > W hethe r, in fact, ‘the miracles of 


the Li rd, and the miracles of German or W alburga, be not in the ir faith 
equally probable, e qually certain, equally true ¢ ? ‘This may be thought 
& mere personal question, with which none but these authors themselves 
have any concern. Ifthe writer thought it were, he would have felt 
no inclination to suggest it. Butit is not so. Abundant proof is fur- 
nished in these books, and shall be fully and fairly laid before the 
reader, that this party do regard these stories, less as facts, than as 


mythic legends—that they consider it generally a lawful exercise of 


imagination to invent, in the absence of history, and to relate as facts, 
not what they know or believe to have happened, but what (according 
to ¢hetr notions of fitness or conformity) might, or coulil, or should, have 
his appe ned ; and further, that they do think it allowable to endeavour to 
give a colour and sacredness to ‘these mythic legends by alleging, and 
comparing with them, the miracles of Holy Scripture— —and further still, 
that they believe, and teach it as part oftheir system, that one is at liberty, 
hay more, that it is a high and saint-like exercise of Christian piety and 
devotion, to allow their imagination a similar licence with regard to the 
life and actions, and miracles of the Lord himself, and to make the facts 
recorded in the Gospel the basis of a legend anda myth. It is plainly 


but one step further, in this natural progress of error and disregard of 


truth, to represent the Gospel history itself as nothing more than a 
myth and a legend. If it be lawful now, to take such liberties with 


truth, surely it was just as lawful eighteen hundred years ago. If 


men may construct a myth now, it was as competent to the apostles 
and primitive Christians to do so then. ‘There is, in fact, but one step, 
and a very brief one, between the teaching of this party and Neolo- 
gianisim, They themselves may stop at the point of error they have 
alres ady reache ds but, if the positions and maxims they are now pro- 
pagating, be ow red to take root unchecked, their disciple 3 will, in all 
human probability, become Neologians, if not infidels, 

These observations are perhaps an anticipation of the conclusion 
which the reader is hkely to come to, when the frets are fully submitted 
to him; but yet itis better to anticipate thus far, because otherwise 
it really might be expected that the utility of collecting such miserable 
rubbish would not seem very apparent. ‘The reader must therefore re- 
collect, that these stories of miracles are put before him not merely as 
specimens of the nature of the miracles recorded in these books, but 
rather as illustrations of the spirit and tendency of the system of which 
they form so important a part, 
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It is dificult to know where to begin, but the Life of St. Helier will 
furnish a specimen or two sufficiently curious to deserve notice. St. 
Helier, it seems, was the son of a nobleman of ‘Tongres, named Sige- 
bert, who, as the author observes, “though he was a nobleman,” “ was 
not created by letters patent like our dukes and earls,’”’ an observation 
of which it is not easy to discover the intention. However, Sigebert, 
who was also a heathen, had no children, and, as a last resource,” 
he and his wife “applied to a holy man named Cunibert, who lived 
near them.’ 

“ Cunibert, who had long wished to convert the noble Germans, and had mourned 
over their perverseness, promised to pray for them, if they in return agreed to give 
him the child who should be born, that he might offer him up to God. ‘They agreed 
to these terms, and in due time the prayers of the holy man were heard, and the lady 
bore a beautiful child.”"—p. 14. 

Whether Sigebert really understood the nature of the terms which 
this man is stated to have induced him to consent to, is not explained. 
However, when Cunibert required the parents to give up their child, 
the father positively refused to allow him to “go about with a shaven 
crown, and be a poor man like Cunibert.” Different readers will pro- 
bably have their own thoughts of this part of the story, and some, 
perhaps, be disposed to think Sigebert’s refusal was not so surprising 
in a heathen, as Cunibert’s demand in a Christian. ‘These are the 
author's reflections, and very characteristic they are :— 

‘ Thus did they stumble at the offence of the cross, as the world has done from 
the first. Iloly Mary went on her way to Bethlehem poorly clad; she had on a 
peasant’s garment, and the world swept by and did not know that she was the rich 
casket which contained the pearl of great price, which whosoever findeth will sell all 
that he hath to buy.”—Ibid. 

Considering that Cunibert wanted to take an only son from his 
parents before he was three years old, and make a hermit of him,—which 
this author calls offering him up to God,—a less severe commentary on 
their refusal might have been expected. ‘They were heathens, and pro- 
bably could not understand this notion of monkery ; at all events, they 
were parents, and he was their only, their long-desired child. But 
thisis not the only place where these authors advocate the practice of 
binding infants to a monastie life. However, by and by, when he 
was seven years old, the child fell sick, and begged his mother (a very 
natural request for a sick child to make, no doubt) to send him 
away “to that holy man, by whose prayers | was born, and to whom 
you promised me.” Tor it seems the child knew all about it. And 
his parents sent him to Cunibert, and he was healed, and lived with 
Cunibert, being particularly charmed with a share of Cumbert’s one 

meal a-day of barley bread. ‘There are some rather odd notions about 
baptism in this legend. lor, though it appears he assisted in the chureh 
service— 

“ Allthis while Helier was unbaptized ; his spiritual guide said nothing to him about 

it, and Helier wondered.”—p, 15. 

As well he might—especially as it seems he understood a vast deal 

more of the nature of baptism than boys of seven generally do. 

“Tle however remained in quiet patience, trusting that God would bring him to 
the laver of regeneration in due time.”—Ibid, 
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However, notwithstanding he was still the unbaptized child of 


heathen parents, he became famous among the peasants for his 
“ sanctity.” 

‘* They brought him their sick and their blind, and thought that there w was virtue 
in the touch of his little hand, and by the grace of God he healed them.”—p. 16. 

This seems to have provoked Sigebert to such a degree a he had 
Cunibert murdered ; on which the child, instead of returning to his 
mother, fled, and, “ for six days, he wandered on and on, through the 
depths of pathless forests,” until he came to the town of Terouenne, 
where, being now almost spent with fatigue’—which, by the way, 
cons side ‘ring the child's age, and his having, as far as appears, had no 
food for a week, cannot be thought very surprising—he was taken to 
her home by a poor widow. But after a fortnight spent with her— 

‘* He asked her to shew him some lonely place where he might serve God in quiet. 
She led him a little way out of the town, to St. Mary’s church—[which, from this it 


would seem was not much frequented.] ‘The house of God was the place to which he 
naturally turned, His dwelling was in the porch of the church, and here he remained 


for five years, living as he had done with Cunibert. The rain and the wet formed deep 


pools about him, and his shoes were worn out, so that the sharp pebbles were often 
stained with his blood. But, notwithstanding all these hardships, it never struck 
him that he could go elsewhere, [a very remarkable specimen of absence of mind, 
and that “ for five long years.’’] . When he wanted food he went to the widow's 
house,and there, too, he had a wooden pallet on which he stretched himself whenever 


he chose.” 

Of course all these austerities were not without their effect in pro- 
curing him admiration, and so the author tells us that— 

“ This way of life attracted the people of the place; they saw in the youth one 
whom Christ had marked for His own by suffering, and who crucified his body for 


the Lord’s sake. ‘The sick and infirm learned to put faith in his prayers, and God 
was pleased to hear them as he had done at Tongres, and healed them.”—p. 19. 


It is to be hoped, the reader remembers that all this time Helier was 
still unbaptized., 

“At length, at the end of five years, an incident happened which more than ever 
raised his fame.” 

This incident was nothing less than his raising a child from the dead, 
which he undertook to do at the command of the bishop of the place ; 
for, as the author tells us, “ obedience was natural to him;” a trait in 
his character of which his parents do not seem to have had much 
experience. He followed in silence to the church where the corpse lay : 

‘Then Helier bethought himself that this would be a sign whether the time was 
at hand when Christ would regenerate his soul in the holy waters of baptism.”— 


Ibid. 


On which one might have thought he would have named the subject 
to the bishop. But he followed another method : 


** So he knelt down and lifted up his hands to heaven and said, ‘ O God, in whose 
hand is all power, who didst raise the child on whom the door was closed, and the 
son of the widow of Nain when borne on the bier, | pray thee, that of it ts Thy will 
that I be made a Christian, may it be Thy will also of Thy great goodness that. this 


child be raised to life.” And when he had done praying the child began to move and 
to cry for his mother.” — Ibid. 


Que might naturally have supposed that on this he instantly applie “d 
to the bishop for baptis m. No such thing: 
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“ The night after this miracle, Christ appeared in a vision to Helier, and bade him 
go to Nanteuil, where a man named Marculfus would baptize him, and teach him 
what was to be his way of life.”"—Ibid. 


Now, one has no desire to accuse the author of this wretched fiction 
of deliberate profaneness; but the flippaney with which the name of 
the Almighty is every now and then introduced as one of the dramatis 
persone: in this legend, is a feature in the system it is intended to pro- 
pagate, far too remarkable to be passed over in silence. If the miracles 
of Helier were supported by an overwhelming mass of contemporary 
evidence, the mere fact of such miracles being ascribed to an unbap- 
tized heathen should make any one pause, before he ventured to state, 
that the Almighty did interpose, and that Christ appeared in a vision, 
And yet all through, the sacred name is introduced to avouch for the 
particulars of the tale. 

“That Holy Ghost, who of old moulded the spirits of the prophets, and made St. 
John the Baptist to be a dweller in the wilderness, and a holy eremite, dealt gra- 
ciously with this child of Pagan parents, and made him give up the world to live a 
hard and lonely life."—p. 16. 

One who had much reverence for sacred things would surely have 
paused before he ventured so very positively to interpret the ‘will of 
the Almighty, or to use his name in such a manner at all, even if the 
facts he was relating were indisputable. Now, can any one suppose 
what degree of credit this author attaches to his tale? Ie tells us, in 
the introduction— 

“ The story is here called a legend, because from the mistakes made by the author 
of the Acts, and from the distance of time at which he lived from the age of the saint, 
many things which he advances rest on little authority.”—p. 9. 

The Bollandists, it seems, consider that the writer of the acts of 
Helier lived “ at least three hundred years after” his time. The author 
having stated this, and enumerated some of the absurdities of his au- 
thority, says— 

“On the other hand, it is not by any means meant fo assert that the whole of the 
narrative is fiction.”—Ibid. 

But then the miracles—of course, there can be no doubt of their 
being worked by Helier, or else no one who pretended to any, the 
lowest reverence for religion, would dare to describe them as proofs 
of Divine interposition. We shall see. ‘The author actually has the 
hardihood to state that— 

‘It is, however, still an open question, whether the particular miracles here re- 
corded were those worked by St. Helier ; and it may here be observed that the 
miracies said to have occurred before his baptism [the very miracles he dares to say 
* God was pleased’ to enable him to work }] have less evidence than any of the others, 

. they have not... the insular tradition in their favour.”—p. 10. 

The way in which this author treats this part of the subject is really 
most instructive. ‘The stories, it seems, have no authority whatever. 
The historian lived at a distance from the place, and three hundred 
years later than the age of Helier. There is not even tradition for 
these tales. If there were, it would still remain to be proved why it 
should give them any more credibility than the fairy tales and goblin 
stories which rest on the same authority, and are equally believed by 
the same class of persons, 
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“In order to account for their appearance in the Acts of the Saint, it is not neces- 
sary to accuse the author of dishonesty. Jn an age of faith, when miracles were not 
considered as proofs of a system which required no proof, but simply as instances of 
God's power working through His Saints, men were not critical about believing a little 
more or a little less, Again, there is no proof that the writers intended these stories to 
be believed at all.’—pp. “10, lI. 


So that, in fact, as a history, the Legend of St. Helier is fairly given q 
up. But yet the author is never on that account a whit the more 8 
afraid to tack to the absurd fables he retails the sacred name of God, \ 
in order to give an air of sacredness to the fanaticism they are meant t 


to recommend. An age of faith,” then, is one, in which “ men are f 
not critical about believing a little more or a little less.” A very re- ( 
markable definition, truly. But isnot this author afraid lest some of his € 
disciples may be led to apply this definition to the times of the prophets I 
and apostles? When men have learned to use miraculous stories as ( 
as embellishments to give @ romantic or a venerable air to a system, 


where they have been taught to consider such tampering with truth ‘ 
lawful, and such profane abuse of the name of their Creator innocent— j ! 
it may not be very difficult to proceed somewhat further, and to sup- : i 
pose that similar liberties were taken in the apostolic age with truth : \ 
and sacred things. One can have no desire to accuse this biographer C 
of Helier of intentional irreverence, neither is it the writer's meaning a 
to say, that this biogri iphe r does not believe the miracles of Christ and Cc 
the : apostles, It seems absolutely certain, that he believes them as 

firmly as he believes those of He lier. Whether he believes them at all } 
more firmly, isa point which the more any one studies these Lives (and q 
some other works that will probably come under consideration here- ( 
after) the more diffenlt will he find it to determine. Nothing can 
appear more certain to the writer of these pages, than this—that the ( 
notions of truth and falsehood (and particularly regarding miraculous { 
stories) disseminated by Mr. Newman and his party, tend direetly to ; 
Neologianism; and he should feel unspes akably thankful, if anything | 


he has written or shall write hereafter, might be instrumental, however 
indirectly, in arousing their suspicion as to the fearful character and 


~ 


consequences of their teaching in this particular. Between  believ- | 
ing everything, and believing nothing, it has too often been proved, \ 
there may be but one step. And truly those who have such infinitely 
erroneous, and confused notions of the very first rudiments of Chris- 
tianity, as to consider recklessness “ about believing a little more or a \ 
little less” the characteristic of “an age of faith,” have got rather I 
nearer to the edge of the precipice than they are aware of. ( 
To proceed however with this Legend of St. Helier. After his 
baptism and until his death he resided in a hermitage on a barren t 
rock, Where this author tells us“ now appear faint marks on the wall, 
as if the monks of St. Heher had done their best to adorn it with fres- ! 
coes, and to turn it into a small chapel by raising an altar init.’ On t 
which he remarks, in terms whieh it would have been se arcely chd- S 
rite pone to suppose any Christian would have dared to use— 8 


‘Well might they be grateful to him, FOR HE SANCTIFIED THE ISLAND WITH 


HIS BLOOD. "—p. 37. 
In this place he lived for twelve years; bat what he did, and how 
he came to die at last, must be reserved till the next number. 
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SOME NOTICES OF THE EARLY COLONIAL CHURCH. 
(Continued from p. 17.) 
New YORK. 

THe Rev. John Bartow was appointed oaeey ag on an annual 
salary of 50d. in the year 1702. He arrived in New York in ten 
wee ks, during the prevalence of a very fatal sic Neepsia of which an 
average of tw enty persons died every day for some months. He was 
fixed at West Chester by the governor, Lord Cornbury. The glebe 
of 100 acres he found to be « all a wilderness,” no part of which had 
ever been cultivated. He says, Nov. 4, 1702, “We have a small 
house built here for public worship, of boards, but there is neither 
desk, pulpit, nor bell in it.’’* 

At the end of two years, he speaks with thankfulness of having, 
« by the blessing of Almighty God, been made instrumental in making 
many proselytes to our holy religion, who are very constant and 
devout in, and at, their attendance on Divine service ; and those who 
were enemies at my first coming are now zealous professors of the 
ordinances of our church, The inhabitants of our parish live scattered 
and disposed up and down in the woods, so that many cannot re » air 
constantly to the church, by reason of their great distance from it. + 

Mr. Bartow appears, by his letters, to have had a practice of 
making collections in his church for any very urgent cases of distress. 
Thus we have the following notices: “September 5, 1708, came a 
distressed woman, the widow Maynard, through West Chester, who 
had nine children murdered by the Indians. Collected for her in the 
church I]s. 6d." The following Sunday he made a similar collection 
for a poor man, 

In the same letter he mentions the death of Mr Muirson, “much 
lamented by his friends and missed by his ee 

Besides West Chester, at which he resided, Mr. Bartow officiated 
once a month at Kast C hester, and occasionally at Yonkers. ‘The 
population of West Chester was about 550: that of Hast Chester 400, 
who, being presbyterians, obtained an act by which they were formed 
into a separate parish, and obtained a minister of their own persuasion ; 
but on Mr. Bartow’s coming among them, “they were so well satisfied 
with the liturgy and doctrine of the church, that they forsook their 
minister,” and conformed to the church of Ingland. { The population 
of Yonkers was, in 1703, about 250. 

_ Mr. Bartow continued in the discharge of his important duties for 

ie long period of a quarter ofacentury. He was the instrument of 
ringing many separatists back to the true fold, and admitting into it 
many hitherto careless adults. He likewise gave much of his time to 
the instruction of the poor negroes. By such Jong and faithful 
services he secured the general esteem of his people. He died in the 
same mission to which he was first sent, in 1727. 


: 


* MS. Letters, vol. i. 5D. t Ibid. vol. ii, 32. 
t MS. Letters, vol. ix. p. 109. 
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New Rochelle was a settlement of French protestants, of whom M, 
Bondet was the pastor, In 1709 the congregation conformed to the 
church of England, and the Society made an allowance to M. Bondet, 
with instructions to use the liturgy of our church. He had a consi- 
defable congregation, among whom he lived and ministered upwards 
of twenty years. The town gave a house and three acres of land, 
th joining the deere h, for the use of the clergyman for ever; and M. 
Bondet at his death, in 1722, bequeathed his libri ary, consisting of 400 
volumes, for the same purpose. 

Ile was succeeded by Mr. Stoupe, who also was able to officiate in 
French, a simple-minde d, consci entious man, whocontinued, for seven- 
and-thirty years, patiently and faithfully to discharge the duties of this 
— During this long incumbency the number of communicants 

as raised from thi rty-three to eighty. 

Albany was principally se ay d by the Dutch, and from its situation 
on the river Hudson, and its bei ‘ing the chief place of trade with the 
ludians, early became an ae town. ‘Phe population, in 1712, 
was computed at 4000, of which 450 were negroes, or Indian slaves, 
It was ree by a — © fort, and a garrison of 200 men, for the 
security of the province, both against the rf. rench and the Indians. 

To. this station the | Rocieky appointed the Rey. Henry Barelay, as 
Missionary and carcchiat, not more for the spiritual benetit of the resl- 
dent Lnglish, than forthe instruction and conversion of the Indians 
and the negroes, 

During the absence of the Duteh minister, Mr. Dellius, several of his 
congregation attended the wo age church, where Mr. Barclay preached 


to them in their own language, and many of the prince ipal inhabitants, 
and stil more of the common pant were led to join the communion 
of the church of eh, ancy Mr. = irclay Was in the habit of pub licly 
catechising th tildren in chure : during the afternoon service, on 


Sundays, be ides twice a-week on pers days, and his class usually 
COlsIsi | ol about seve nty children. 

After officiating for seven years in the Duteh chapel, he took mea- 
sures for the erection of a church. In this design he was assisted most 
generously by persons of every class. ‘The governor, Robert Hunter, 

il Lamoney subscription, gave all the stone and lime re- 
quired for the building. ‘The town of Albany contributed 2002, and 
every inhabitant of Schenectady, with the single exception of one very 


’ 
’ 
i 

‘ 
‘ 


poor man, gave something, which in all amounted to 502 currency, 
while both the otheers and private sof the garrison subseribed in pro- 
nortion to their means. In this way a suin of GOO/, was raised, and a 


| | haitdin of stone ere ‘ted, which Wis opened for Divine sere 

ein November, 1716.* 

Phe next missior ry at this station was the Rev. John Miln. On 
his first arrival he states that the number of ‘OmmMunicants was thirtv- 
four. This plan was to visit the Mohawks four times a-vear, and to 
remain five i with them at each visi : 

Phe commar ofheer of the garrison wrote to the Society,in 1731, 





* Hun pli y's Hist, Account, p. 217 
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that Mr. Miln had taken indefatigable pains in instructing the Indians 
in the principles of the Christian’ religion, and, in 1735, he repeated 
and confirmed his favourable testimony, stating, ‘ that the Indians 
were very much civilized of late, which he imputed to the in- 
dustry and pains of the Rev. John Miln; that he was very diligent in 
baptizing both children and adults ; and that the number of the com- 
scdicaind was daily increasing.” The same authority added, that 
“many of the Indians are become very orderly, and observe the Sab- 
bath.’* 

This year Mr. Henry Barclay, son of the late missionary, who had 
been four years at the college of Newhaven, was, by Mr. Miln’s re- 
commendation, appointed catechist to the Mohawks at lort Hunter. 
On his first arrival, he represented the prospects of converting that 
tribe as very encouraging. ‘They were desirous of instruction, and 
constantly attended Divine service. 

In 1737, Mr. Miln was transferred, at his own request, to the mis- 
sion of Monmouth county, and Mr. Barclay, being strongly recom- 
mended by all to whom he had beeome known in the discharge of his 
duty as a catechist, was sent for to England, and ordained deacon and 
priest. On his return, he was welcomed with hearty good will by 
‘both his congregations, but more | specially by the poor Indians, who 
many of them shed tears of joy.”’+ Besides his services on the Sund: ay, he 
catechised the Indians in the evenings, when thirty, forty, and some- 
times fifty adults would attend. On oceasion of the gathering of the 
six nations to renew their league of friendship with the [nglish, he 
preached to large numbers of them, and had the satisfaction of being 
understood by all the indians, while the Mohawks behaved so de- 
voutly, and made their responses so regularly, as to excite the admira- 
tion of all the congregation, 

Mr. Barclay was also frequently called upon to preach to the Dutch 
in their own language. 

In 174), he informe - the Society that his congregation at Albany 
consisted of 180 Eineglish, besides two inde ‘pe ndent companies, and, in 
the Mohawk county, of "500 Indians, settled in two towns, at thirty 
miles’ distance from Albany ; that he had sixty langlish, and fifty-eight 
Indian communicants. He further stated, as a satisfactory test of 
their moral improvement, that there was a great decrease in the vice 
of drunkenness, not so many cases having occurred during the whole 
summer, as frequently occurred in a single day on his first coming 
among them.+ 

In 1743, he informed the Society that two or three only of the 

hole tribe remained unbaptized, and th: at, with the consent of the 

vernor, he h: al appointed Mohawk se hooluvaste ‘rs at the two towns, 
“Cornelius, a sachem, at the lower, and one Daniel, at the upper 
town, who are both very diligent, and teach the young Mohawks with 


Urprising suecess, § 


The very satisfactory progress which Mr. Barclay was thus enabled 


° Printed Report for 1730. + Ibid. 1730. 
t Report for 1742, p. 48. § Ibid. for 1743. 
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to make in the great work of Christianizing and civilizing the native 
Indians, was rudely checked towards the end of 1745, by the intrigues 

first, and afterwards by the hostile invasion, of the French Indians. 

The following is Mr Barclay’s account of the matter :—“ About the 
middle of November, 1744, the French Indians came to an open rup- 
ture with us, and, with a party of French, fell upon a frontier settle- 
iment, which they laid in ashes, and made most of the inhabitants, to the 
number of about a hundred, prisoners, ever since which time they 
have kept us in a continual alarm by skulking parties, who frequently 
murdered and carried off the poor inhabitants, treating them in the 
most inhuman and barbarous manner, by which means the lately 
populous and flourishing county of Albany is become a wilderness, 
and numbers of pe ople, ‘who were possessed of good estates, are 
reduced to poverty. In the meantime, our Indians could not be pre- 

vailed upon to enter into the war, but have deceived us with fair pro- 
mises from time to time, whilst we were convinced, by undeniable 
proofs, that they kept a corresponde nee with the enemy.’’* 

The following year, the Rev, W. Vesey, who a been rector of 
Trinity chureh, New York, from its first erection in 1697, and for 
years commissary to the bishop, died, to the great grief of his con- 
gregation, and the loss of the whole church. 

The vestry, and principal parishioners, almost immediately deter- 
mined on inviting Mr. Barclay to occupy the vacant post, and he, 
though with*some natural reluctance, yet from a conviction that, 
during the prevailing troubles among the Indians, he could be of no 
further service to them, accepted the offer. The mission remained 
vacant some time after the withdrawal of Mr. Barelay, but was filled 
up, in 1748, by the appointment, on his recommendation, of the Rev. 
John Ogilvie, “a young gentleman of an extraordinary good cha- 
racter, educated at Yale college, in Connecticut.” He was in a special 
manner qualified for the duty at Albany, by being able to officiate in 
the Dutch language. By his first letter it appears that the Mohawks, 
among whom he had spent the w inter, were attentive to all the obser- 

vances of religion, but fell to excessive drinking on his departure ; and 
he was convinced that the only way to make any lasting impression 
upon them, and reform their habits, was to receive and maintain 
them in hostelries prepared for their reception, where they might be 
instructed in the English language, and, through that medium, in the 
principles of the Christian faith, 

In successive communications, Mr. Ogilvie makes the same com- 
plaint of their excessive indulgence in strong drink, which sometimes 
drove them mad, to the extent of burning their huts, and threatening 
the lives of their wives and children.f They too generally spent 
their money in purchasing spirits, and threw ‘themselves upon the 
missionary for provision whenever they went to Albany. 

On first e ntering upon his mission, he selected one of their most 
promising boys to educate entirely at his own charge, but, as soon 
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© Original Letters, vol. vii, p. 95, 


t Printed Report, 1753, 
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as he had taught him to speak English, and “ read in the psalter,” the 
parents removed him, lest, as they said, he should learn to despise his 
own nation ; yet, in spite of all these difficulties and discouragements, 
which he candidly admits, Mr, Ogilvie’s mission was by no means 
without its fruits, 

In 1756, he informs the Society that many of the Mohawks of both 
castles, appeared to have a serious and habitual sense of religion. 
When at home they regularly attended Divine worship, and were 
frequent communicants at the Lord’s Supper, and even while out upon 
the hunt, several of them came sixty miles to communicate on Christ- 
inas day. 

‘The number of his Indian communicants was fifty. In the space of 
eighteen months he baptized twenty-seven Indian children, two of 
them the children of the famous half-Indian king, who distin- 
guished himself so much in the fatal expedition under General 
Braddock, when twelve principal men of the Mohawks fell in 
battle. Of these twelve, six were regular communicants of the 
church, and, while they were in the field, good old Abraham, the 
catechist, (one of their own sachems, as already mentioned, ) regularly 
performe d for them morning and evening service.* 

In 1758, this tribe was involved in all the horrors of a most cruel 
war, being invaded by the French Indians, who burnt their houses 
and carried away the families, 

It should be mentioned, to the honour of the Mohawks, and of the 
Society, whose converts many of them were, that they alone, of all the 
Indian nations, remained during this, and a subsequent war, stedfast 
in their loyalty to Great Britain. 

jut, whatever were the blessings conferred upon the poor Indians by 
the charitable regard of the Society and its missionaries, they were, it 
is to be feared, more than counte balanced by the vices which they 
learned from Kuropean contact and example. The fatal use of intoxi- 
cating liquors, to them an irresistible temptation, was rapidly thinning 
their numbers. 

Mr. Ogilvie reports that, in less than six months, fifty-five persons 
had died within the Mohawk castle, chiefly from the effects of drink- 
ing, and more were dying. Nevertheless, he persevered steadily in his 
duty, and daily catec hised the children. 

The following passage from a letter, dated Feb, 1, 1760, possesses 
historical interest, and places the zeal and liberality of the French 
Romanists in mortifying juxtaposition with the coldness and apathy 
of the British government :— 

“T attended the royal American regiment upon the expedition to 
Niagara; and indeed there was no other chaplain upon that depart- 
nent, though there were three regular regiments, and the provincial 
regiment of New York. ‘The Mohawks were all upon this service, 
and almost all the Six Nations; they amounted in the whole to 940 at 
the time of the siege. I officiated constantly to the Mohawks and 
Oneidasywho regularly attended Diviné service. 1 gave them exhor- 


* Printed Report, 1757, + Ibid. 1759, 
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tations suitable to the emergency, and I flatter myself my presence 
with them contributed, in some measure, to keep up decency 
and order amongst them. ‘The Oneidas met us at the lake near 
their castle, and, as they were acquainted with my coming, they 

brought ten children to receive baptism ; and young women, who had 
been instructed in the principles of Christianity, came likewise to 
receive that holy ordinance. 1 baptized them in the presence ofa 
numerous crowd of spectators, who all seemed pleased with the atten- 
tion and serious behaviour of the Indians upon that solemn occasion ; 
and, indeed, bad as they are, I must do them the justice to say, that 
whenever the ‘vy attend the office s of religion, it is with great appearance 
of solemnity and dece ney 

“During this « “ampaign ‘| have had an opportunity of conversing with 
men of every one of the Six Nation confederacy and their depe nde tts, 
and of every nation I find some who have been instructed by the 
priests of Canada, and appear zealous Roman catholics, extremely 
tenacious of the ceremonies and peculiarities of that church; and, from 
very good authority, | am informed that there is not a nation border- 
ing upon the five great lakes, or the banks of the Ohio, the Mississipp1, 
all the way to Louisiana, but what are supplied with priests and 
schoolmasters, and have very decent places of worship, with every 
splendid utensilof their religion. Hlow ought we to blush at our colG 
ness and shameful indifference in the propagation of our most excel- 
lent relgica. The barvest truly is great, but the labourers are few. 
The Indians themselves are not wanting in making very pertinent re- 
flections upon our inattention to these points. 

‘The possession of the important fortification of Niagara is of the 
utmost consequence to the English, as it gives us the happy opportunity 
of commencing and cultivating a triendship with those numerous tribes 
of Indians who inhabit the borders of Lake Erie, Huron, Michigan, 
and even Lake Superior; and the fur trade, which is carried on by 
these tribes, which all centres at Niagara, is so very considerable, that 
lam told, by very able judges, that the French look upon Canada of 
very little ln portan ce without the possession of this important pass. 
It certainly is so, and must appear obvious to any one who understands 
the ge ography of this country. It cuts off and renders their communi- 
cation with their southern settlements almost impracticable. In this 
fort there is a very handsome chapel, and the priest, who was of the 
order of St. Francis, had a commission, as the king’s chaplain to this 
garrison. He had particular instructions to use the Indians who came 
to trade with great hospitality, (lor which he had a particular allow- 
ance,) and to instruct them in the principles of the faith. ‘The service 
of the church here was performed with great ceremony and parade. 
1 performed Divine service in this church every day during my stay 
there, but |] am afraid it has never been used for this purpose since, as 
there is no mimster of the Gospel there. This neglect will not give 


the Indians the most favourable impression of us,” * 


Hle cannot repr a complaint that he reeeived no countenance or 


° MS, Let ci, eb. a. 1760, 
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support in lis mission from any of the leading men of the colony, for, 
though they did nothing to oppose him, Sir William Johnson was the 
only person who lent him any active assistance. 

An extract from a letter, dated August 3, 1760, will prove that the 
operations of war did not altogether put a stop to the missionary exer- 
tions of Mr. Ovilvie. 

He says, August 9, 1760:— 


“By this | beg leave to inform the Society, that I left Albany on 
the 24th of June, in order to join the army, who were proceeding 
under General Amherst to Oswego. 1 tarried at Fort Hunter three 
days. I preached twice during that time, and administered the sacra- 
ineut of baptism to several white and Indian children. ‘The Mohawks 
were preparing for the field, and told me they should overtake me 
ear the Oneida lake, at which place a considerable number of Indians 
joined us. General Amherst being at the Oneida lake on the preceding 
Sunday, went up as far as the Oneida town, Upon his arrival there, 
he found them at their worship, and expressed a vast pleasure at the 
decency with which the service of our church was performed by a 
grave Indian sachem. ‘They applied to the General to leave directions 
for me to come to the castle upon my arrival at the lake. 

« Acreeable to the General’s directions, I went to the Oneida town, 
the Isth day of July. T had sent a Mohawk Indian before, so that, 
upon my coming into their town, I found a large congregation met for 
Divine service, which was performed wiih great solemnity. Six adults 
presented themselves to be examined for baptism, who all of them 
wave avery satisfactory account of the Christian faith, and appeared 
to have a serious sense of religion. L baptized them, and immediately 
after joined them in marriage. T he ‘y were three principal men, and 
their wives, who had lived m: ny years together, according to the 
Indian custom. [ baptized fourtee n children, and, in all, I joine od nine 
couple in the holy bands of marriage. 

* ] was much please ‘d with this d: y's solemnity ; It woul . have been 
a noble subject for the pe n of one of the Jesuits of Canada. I would 
to God we had labourers in this part of the vineyard, t to keep alive 
the spark that is kindled among some of these tribes, and spread the 
glad tidings of the gospel among the numerous tribes with whom we 
have now a free communication. Beside my duty in the army, I 
attend the Indians, and give them prayers, as often, on week days, as 
the public service of the camp will admit ; and on Sunday the General 
always gives public orders for Divine service among the Indians, 

| hope soon to congratulate the venerable Society upon the entire 
conquest of Canada, and I pray God that, by that means, there may 
be an “effectual door” opened for the propagation of the blessed 
gospel amongst the heathen.’* 

The war, as is well known, was brought to a glorious termination 
by the capture of Quebec, under the command of Wolfe. After con- 

gratulating the Society on this happy result, Mr. Ogilvie proceeds to 
say that, during the ¢ ampaign he had been particularly careful to 


°* MS. Sie Aug. 9, 1760. 
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perform all the offices of religion among the Indians, “ great num- 
bers of whom attended constantly, regularly, and decently.”” He con- 
cludes thus: “ Tam unable to express the universal joy and triumph 
that prevails amongst us at this period of public success. How re- 
markably has God in his providence sustained the cause, and restored 
the honour of our country, by the successes of the past and the glo- 
rious conclusion of this year. The inhabitants of this northern region 
of America are now happy in the quiet possession of their estates, 
‘No more leading into captivity ;’ a captivity big with danger and 
horror: no more complaining in our streets.’ May all these 
happy events conspire to bring about a speedy, safe, and honourable 
peace. May the peaceable kingdom of the Redeemer universally pre- 
vail amongst mankind, and all the world know the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent.” 

It is important to shew that the Society always regarded the reli- 
gious instruction of the negroes as one of its special objects ; and there- 
fore a brief reference must be made to the long and consistent ser- 
vices of the Rev. Mr. Charlton, catechist, first at New Windsor, and 
alterwards at New York. 

He was described by Mr. Commissary Vesey as very diligent in his 
office, publicly on the Lord’s day teaching and explaining the church 
catechism. Mr. Vesey further reported that he gave great satisfaction 
to the people, “ and crowned all with a good life.” From his appoint- 
ment at New York, in 1732, to 1740, he had baptized 219 negroes, of 
whom 24 were adults. 

The next year he reports his negro catechumens at 70; white, 90, 
In 17.46, he states that their number was considerably on the increase. 
and what gave him more than ordinary satisfaction was, “ that he 
could plainly discover a truly pious spirit among them ; while their 
constant attendance, and their apparently earnest attention when in- 
structed, afforded the agreeable prospect of a great harvest. Mr. 
Charlton was promoted by the Society in 1747 to the chureh of St. 
Andrew, in Staten Island." 

His place was supplied by the Rev. Samuel Auchmnty, who had 
been educated at Harvard College, Boston, and recently ordained 
deacon.t His first report states that in six months he had baptized 
twenty-three negro children and three adults, after full instruction, and 
that a school had been built by voluntary contributions, in which fifty 
children were educated by Mr. Hildreth. The next half year the 
infants baptized were twenty-five, and the adults eight. The Society 
supplied them with prayer-books and catechisms, of which they 
were said to make a good use, many of them being able to’ read 
very well. 

In June, 1760, he still reports favourably of the mission, for, in less 
than a year he had received into the church by baptism eighty-seven 
infants and seven adult negroes, while he had a considerable increase 
in the number of negro catechumens, many of whom promised well. 

Three years later, he says, that it was**an unspeakable satisfaction to 


* Printed Reports. ¢ Report for 1747. 
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him to find that his labour among the poor slaves was not lost, but, 
through the goodness of Ciod, produe ed such considerable fruit. F rom 
June, 1762, to September, | 163, he had baptized 129 negrochildren and 
twelve adults.’ He subseque ntly states, “ Nota single black adinitted 
by him to the holy communion had turned out badly, or in any way 
disgraced his profession.”* ‘These few facts may serve to shew that 
the Society was neither forgetful of its duty to the poor African race, 
nor an unsuccessful labourer in the cause of their amelioration. In 
1761, Dr. Barclay died, and Mr. Auchmuty was appointed to succeed 
him as rector of ‘Trinity Church, New York. 

SEABURY is a name well known in the history of the Anglo-American 
church. ‘The first connected with the subject of our record who 
bore it, the Rev. Samuel Seabury, appeared before the Society on the 
2Ist August, 17380; and, after due examination and inquiry, was 
appointe d missionary to New London, in Connecticut, on a salary of 
50l. a-year. It was agreed at the same time “ that a library of 102, 
five pounds? worth of “small tracts, and one dozen of Ostervald’'s 

‘atechisms, be allowed him.” The inhabitants of New London at 
this period were 600, of whom 100 belonged to the communion of 
the church, and only fourteen communicants.t In a few years his 
congregation doubled, and very gratifying success attended his 
ministrations at some distant settlements, especially at Hebron, thirty 
miles off, where he was listened to with great seriousness, and more 
than twenty families conformed to the worship of the church.t ‘The 
people of this township afterwards built a small church, and petitioned 
the Society for a resident missionary. ‘They were, however, soon 
after this (in }741) seduced into the wildest extravagance by some of 
the ignorant and fanatical followers of Whitfield. On the removal 
of Dr. Jenney to Philadelphi n in 1742, Mr. Seabury was appointed 
to the mission of Hempsted, in Long Island. At the time of his 
leaving New London, the population had grown to 1000, the 
members of the church to 228, and the regular communicants to 39.§ 

It is, moreover, satisfactory to know that the church people re- 
mained stedfast in the midst of the wildest extrav: agance of sectarians, 
who, on one occasion, assembled in large numbers in the public 
street on a Sunday, made a bonfire, and burned a great pile of books 
on divinity, including Bishop Beveridge’s ‘Thoughts on Religion.|| 
In 1748, Mr. Seabury informed the Society that at Huntington, iu 
town about eighteen miles distant from Hempsted, a considerable 
number of pe ople had conformed, and built a church for the worship 
of God according to the liturgy of the church of England; that he had 
frequently officiated there, and that at their request his son, who had 
been educated at Newhaven, read prayers and sermons for them, 
under his direction. Such being the case, he requested that his son, 
who would be recommended by the commissary, might be appointed 
by the Society, catechist, with some small allowance. 

The Society accordingly appointed Mr. Samuel Seabury, jun., to 


* Printed Report for 1765. 


} Ibid. vii. 79. § Ibid, ix. 117. 
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act in this capacity under the direction of his father, and allowed him 
a salary of 10a year." And this was the modest commenceinent 
of a long series of services to the church by the future Bishop of Con- 
necticut—the first bishop of our own communion it the wide continent 
of North America. 

ln one » his letters, the elde T Seabury describes the church at 
Hempsted as “ truly militant,” being continually subject to attack 
by the enemies of revelation on one side, and wild enthusiasts on the 
other; nevertheless he states that his churches at —— Oyster- 
bay, and Huntington were crowded in fine weather,4 

In 1756, he paid a visit to Duchess county, eighty miles distant, at 
the request of the inhabitants, The only prov ision Which had been 
made for the spiritual wants of this extensive county, containing a 
population of 10,000, was to be found in the services of one Dutch 
and one Presbyterian Minister, with one QJuaker's meeting, This 
state of things he represented to the Society, who agreed to send 
missionary there as soon as a church and residence house had been 
built. | ) 

Wherever a missionary was zealous in the discharge of his duty, 
many of those who m been educated in dissent conformed to the 
churel h, and Mr. Seabury hi ul the satisfaction of re porting In one year 
the baptism of efeven adults at Hempsted ; one of them declared 
publicly “ that it was after considering most other professions, and 
upon mature deliberation, that he had determined to make the sole tan 
confession of his faith in the church of England, and accordingly 
himself, his wite, and eight children were baptized.§ 

Mr. Seabury died on the 15th June, 1764. ‘The last “ Notitia 
Parochialis” which he furnished to the Society, states the population 
ut Hlempsted to be G000, of whom 750 were members of the church, 
and about seventy communicants. The total number of baptisins 
since he had come into the mission was ape 

We must now travel back a few ye: 


, to gather up the principal 
pomts It) the history ot his “OTD, 


In | a5 the Society receive - from 
the Rev. Mr. Wetmore, inissionary at Rye, a testimonial in favour 
of the Rev. Samuel Seabury, jun., whom he represented as ** a man 
of unblemished moral character, sound learning, and so prudent beha- 
viour, that he would prove a worthy missionary.’’ He accordingly 
recommended him for the vacant cure of New Brunswick, in the 
colony of New Jersey. The Society having now for some years had 
knowledge of him in the subordinate office of catechist, immediately 
gave ifs sancuion to his coming to England for holy orders. His 
sulary was now advanced to 504 He arrived at his new mission on 
the 2oth May, ve 1, and was received with 6 hearty welcome ; by 
the people. He found there a stone church nearly finished, with a 
© attendance of the dissenters, who 
were without any minister of their own. 


large congregation, increased by t] 


ri Seabury, however, re- 


tuained but a short time in this mission, for in 1737 he was promoted 


Journal, vol, xi Ol, t Report, 1575, 


$ Ibid. 1707. S ibid. 1763, 
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by the government to the living of Jamaica, to which he the more 
readily removed as it brought him “ nearer to a most excellent father, 
whom he dearly loved, and whose conversation he highly valued.” 

One of the stations at which he was called upon to officiate was 
Flushing; and this is the miserable report which he makes of it in 
1759: “ Flushing, in the last generation the grand seat of Quakerism, 
is in this the seat of infidelity—a transition how natural! Bred up 
in an entire neglect of all re ligious principles, in hatred to the cle Tey 
and in contempt of the sacraments, how hard is their conversion ! 
Mspecially as they disavow the necessity of any redemption. At 
Jamaica,’ he continues, “ open infidelity has not made so great a 
progress ; a general remissness in attending Divine service, however, 
prevails, though I know not from what particular cause.”* 

Six months later he writes in the same mournful strain :— 

“Such is the effect of deism and infidelity, (for the spreading of 
which Quakerism has paved the way,) which hi ave here been propa 
gated with the greatest zeal, and the most astonishing success, that a 
veneral indifference towards all religion has taken place; and the too 
common opinion seems to be, that they shall be saved without either 
of the Christian sacraments, without any external worship of God,—in 
short, without the mediation of Christ, as well as with; and even 
among those who profess themselves members of the church of Kng- 
land, avery great backwardness in attending her service prevails, 
and partic ularly with regard to the holy sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper ; so gre at is their aversion to it, or neglect of it, that I fear the 
number of communicants at present scarce exceeds twenty.” + 

Alter a time, however, he was enabled to report scenery more 
favourably ; for in October of the same year he writes, “ Things are 
considerably mended, especially at lus hing, which has ever been the 
seat of Quakerism and infide lity. Many young people of both sexes 
have steadily attended Divine service the past summer, (whose 
parents are either Quakers or deists,) and behaved with great de- 
eeney, 

In 1762, he informs the Society that the church gradually gathers 
‘treneth, “and a more serious turn of mind | begins to shew itself,” 
especially at Flushing, where the white congregation had inereased 
from twenty to eighty. 

At Jamuica there were 120 familiesin communion with the church, 
uilording twenty-nine communicants; while the families of dissenters 
of various denominations amounted to 500. But the church seems 
to have been constantly winning back her own, for we find that in 
1764 he baptized at one time “ ten adults, who gave a a od account 
of their faith.” 

This year his mission was visited by Mr. Whitfield, who remained 
a considerable time, and, Mr. Ss abury ‘“ feared, had done a great 
deal of mischief,” as his tenets and method of preaching had been 


* MS. Letter, Oct. 10, 1759. t Ibid. March 28, 1760. 
t Ibid. Cet, (>, 1760, 


y Printed Kieport, 1763. | Ibid. 1765, 
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adopted by many dissenters, “ and a continual succession of strolling 
preachers, who misrepresented the church as popish.” 

None, however, of his own people had been led away, while any 
of them had become more serious and devout.* Mr. Seabury had 
now had considerable experience, and the best opportunities of form- 
ing a judgment on the effects of various religious systems which he 
saw in operation around him. It is therefore instructive to know his 
deliberate opinion of that negative system of faith which was first 
introduced into America by George Fox, and which, rejecting the 
voice of the church, and all external revelation, referred everything to 
the inward light. He says, in making a report to the Society of the 
religious state of the mission of Hempsted, “ It is evident to the 
most superficial observer that where there have been the greatest 
number of Quakers among the first settlers in this country, there 
infiflelity and a disregard to all religion have taken the deepest root ; 
and if they have not entirely corrupted the religious principles of the 
other inhabitants, they have at least very much weakened them, and 
made them look upon religion with indifference. ‘This seems to me 
the reason why it is so hard to bring the people of that parish or this 
(Jamaica) to comply with the sacraments of the Christian church, or 
to think themselves under any obligation of duty to attend the public 
worship of Got." 

In the course of this vear one of those calamities occurred which are 
so frequent in the annals of the early American chureh, and which 
certainly are a rebuke and disgrace to the government of the mother- 
country, for so long turning a deaf ear to the urgent and oft-repeated 
call for resident bishops. 

Two candidates, who had been strongly recommended for missions, 
and had received ordination in Kngland, were, on their voyage back, 
drowned at sea, within sight of their own country. This sad event 
is thus recounted and commented upon by Mr. Seabury, in a letter 
dated April 17, 1766, and the observations are the more interesting 
as coming from one who afterwards came to be bishop :— 

“We have lately had a most affecting account of the loss of 
Messrs. Giles and Wilson, the Society’s Missionaries, the ship they 
were in being wrecked near the entrance of Delaware Bay, and only 
four persons saved out of twenty-eight. Their death is a great loss in 
the present want of clergymen in these colonies; and, indeed, I believe 
one great reason why so few from this continent offer themselves for 
holy orders is, because it is evident from experience that not more 
thin four out of fire who hare gone from the northern colonies hare 
redurned, ‘Vhis is one unanswerable argument for the absolute neces- 
sity of bishops in the colonies. The poor church of England in 
America is the only instance that ever happened, of an epi-copal 
church without a bishop, and in which no orders conld be obtained, 
Without crossing an ocean of 8000 miles in extent. Without bishops 
the chureh cannot flourish in America; and unless the church be well 
supported and prevail, this whole continent will be overrun with infi- 


* Journal, vol. xvi. p. 270. + MS, Letters, June 28, 1765, 
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lelity and deism, methodism and new light, with every species and 
every degree of scepticism and enthusiasm ; and without a bishop upon 
the spot, I tear it will be impossible to keep the church herself pure 
and undefiled ; and that it is of the last consequence to the state to sup- 
ort the church here, the present times afford a most alarming proof.” 

In 1766, Mr. Seabury, whose necessary expenses at Jamaica far 
exceeded the amount of his professional income, sceing but little hope 
of the congregation redeeming the pledge which they gave on his 
coming among them, of providing him with a parsonage-house, inti- 
mated to the Society his wish to accept the offer of the mission of 
West Chester, which was made to him by the churchwardens and 
vestry. And the Society consenting to this proposal, he removed 
thithe ‘ratthe end of the year 1766. 

His average congregation at this place was about two hundred ; 
and he states that one of the means which he adopted of communi- 
cating religious instruction to the people, was preaching at funerals 
in the more remote distric ts, whereby he had the opportunity of ad- 
dressing those who could not be brought together at any other time.* 

At the commencement of the civil trouble ‘sy Mr. Se abur y expressed 
a hope that, at least, they would have the ‘lee of proving which 
party, the churchmen or ‘their oppone nts, were the best friends of 
social order and good government. ‘The following are his words :— 

** March 29, 1770. 

“ ‘The violent party heats which prevail in this colony, as well as 
in the others, engross at present the attention of the people. But 1 
think that even these disturbances will be attended with some advan- 
tave to the interest of the church. ‘The usefulness and truth of her 
doctrines, with regard to civil government, appear more evident from 
those disorders which other principles have led the people into. ‘This 
is particularly remarked and publicly mentioned by the more candid 
and reasonable people, who seem heartily tired with the late clamours 
for liberty, &e., as it appears evident that unbounded licentiousness in 
manners, and insecurity to private property, must be the unavoid- 
able consequence of some late measures, should they become pre- 

valent.’ + 

The violence of the democratical party, however, continued to 
gather strength. lor some years longer, indeed, Mr. Seabury was 
it ‘rinitted to remain in the quiet discharge of his sacred duties ; but in 


the civil war which ensued, neither person nor property was secure, 
ly 1776, he was seized by a party of the disaffected in arms, and 


carried off to Newhaven, all his papers being examined for proof 


against him. After deseribing this outrage, he says, “ God's  pro- 
vidence will, Lhope, proteet His Church and clergy in this country, the 
disorder and confusion of which are beyond description. But it is 
lis property to bring order out of confusion, good out of evil; and 
may His will be done.’’} 

Already Drs, Chandler and Cooper had been compelled to fly for 


* MS. Letter, Oct 10,1769. + MS, Letter. + MS, Letter. Jan, 13, 1776. 
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as their lives. The charge against them and the other clergy being ‘ 
© { “ that, in conjunction with the Society and the British ministry,” the . 
ee: had concerted a plan for enslaving America. . 1 do not think, Says { 
cee Mr. Seabury, © that those pe $ who raised this calumny believe one 
BES sVilable of it, but only 1 tend itas an engine to turn the popular fury 
i ia, upon the C hare h; whic h, should the violent schemes of some of our I 
o> ue eastern neighbours succeed, will probably fall a sacrifice to the perse- 2 
; ie euting spirit of “independency.” * ie 
Be. Though our record is concerned principally about the labours and 
BRE services of the clergy, it would be ungrateful not to mention the 
‘ al names of some of the more distinguished lay benefactors of the church 
i he. in America, Among these Mr. St. George T albot des rvesspecial notice, 
: He gave several handsome donations for the erection and endow- 
‘i En ment of churches in New York and Connecticut; and at his death 
| Pil. 1767, lett nearly the whole of his estat e. both real and person: il, to 
sin the Society. As the w ll, however, was disputed by the heirs-at-law, 
4 cu the executors, after some years spe nt in negociation 1, agreed to accent ; 
Fi ' 13007, currency, as payment in full of all demands of the Socie ty. 
. * ut Mr. Talbot shewed his good will to the Society not alone by cilts | 
: | of money, but by going round: in company with the missionaries to 
: visit the several churches, In 1762, he made a tour with Mr. Dib- 
ate blee, of whom he reports, that he was indefatigable in his endeavours 
to serve the interest of true religion and our holy c shane ‘hy whose ser- 
; | vices | tind universally acceptable, and his life agreeable to his public : 
i character.” He was surprised both at the number and devout beha- 
viour of the people at North Castle, for the church could not contain 
‘ them; but at Crompton, Peach Hills, and Croton, the state of religion, 
; for want ofa clergy han, Was deplorable, arid the people were left a 
prey “to various sectaries and enthusiastic lay-teachers,” while those 
| who were members of the church had not the opportunity of hearing 
‘ the liturgy for years together. 
: ‘ Ln 17638, he took another journey into Connecticut, and attended the 
; convention at Ripton, of which he gives the following brief account : 
“The Rev. Dr. Johnson being requested to preach, delivered an 
it excellent, pathetical, spirited sermon, adapted to the occasion, and 
acceptable to the clergy, and all) who had the pleasure to hear him, 
; pressing them to the utmost fidelity and diligence in Jobe the duties 
of their re pective cures. ‘Twelve missionaries were present, who 
appear to be ornaments to their ecclesiastical profession, and very 
' usefully employed, having had the o; portunity tou acquaint myself 
with the state of most of their resp “tLYe Tissiolis, four or five pro- 
i mising young gentlemen, candidates for holy orders, were present,’”| 
atnong whom he mentions Mr. Jarvis, of Middleton, who was after- 
ward Bishop of Connecticut. 
Another eminent upholder of the church was Sir William Johnson, 
who zealously exerted himself for the education and conversion of 
the lodian tribes. He also was among the most zealous in promoting the 
f permanent establishment f the church in America, hy the endowment 


* Ibid. 30th May, 1770, t New York Letters, 
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of an episcopate. For this purpose he conveyed to the Society 
20,000 acres of land in the neighbourhood of Schenectady, and on 

lOth December, 1768, wrote as follows on the subject > We can- 
not have a clergy here without an episcopate; and this want, as it 
has agen many to embrace other persuasions, will oblige greater 
numbers to follow their example, of which the dissenters are ve ry 
sensible, and by pretended fears of an episcopal power, as we ‘Il as by 
tnagnifying their own numbers and lessening ours, give it all possible 
opposition.” In. I] 

( To be continued.) 


ANTIQUITIES, eC. 


ACCOUNT OF DR. JOHN COWELL. 


Sir,—The following account of Dr. John Cowell is transeribed from 
UMS., very neatly written, and bound up with a copy of his learned 
work, “The Interpreter; or, Booke containing the signification of 
words.” London, 4to: 1637, in the colleetion of Are hbishop Palliser, 
now in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. 

I know not whether it has ever he ‘en published. If not, it contains 
ome curious Information, and may, perhaps, be acceptable to some 
readers of the British Magazine. Your faithful servant, Tr. 





Dr. John Cowell born in devonshire (a) and bred at Baton school, 
where by Good parts and agreeable Industry he distinguisht himself 
from other boys, and appear'd worthy to be Klected a scholar of King’s 
college in ¢ ‘ambridge L570. pos sibly committed to the Tuition of lis 
name sake and Relation John Cowell fellow of that house, who had 
been one of the University proctors in the year 1561 (b) our author 
seems here to have applied himself heartily to books and a Good 
Divestion of them by which studious and virtuous course of life, he 
(Grew up to so much Reputation and Interest in the University that 
he liad the Honour to be chose one of the proctors for the year 1585, 
and having past the two Degrees in arts, he applied himself to the 
study of the civil Law by the advice and importunity of that Mminent 
and active prelate Richard Baneroft, then B shop of London, (c) who 

il Judgment to find the Genius of our author, and Knew the Great 
necessity our church was in to have men of abilities and Integrity in 
that profe ssi0n. being "( cularly admitted to the degree of D'. of Law 
in his own University, he made a Visit to Oxford in the 1600. 
Where he was ine Or} orated by the same honourable Tithe LL:D. (d) 
His Reputation was now soe established, that the Government thought 
Joatin ‘to prefer him: Ife was made the King’s Majesties professor 
of the Civil Law in the University of Cambridge, and near the same 
time Master of trinit y-H: ull, whic r two stations in that place of Resi- 


had as muc i" Hono ur and pr fit as were possible to he there 


(a) These references seem to be intended for notes, but there are no correspond- 
ing notes inthe MS. 
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bestow’d ou a man of that profession. He Executed the ofhce of Vice 
Chancellor of Cambridge 1603,—1604 

His chief patron Bishop Bancroft was advanc'd to the see of Can- 
terbury in December i604, where projecting many things for the Inte- 
rest and Honour of the Church and state, he knew the Greatest art 
in promoting publick seruice was to Mmploy men in there own Way 
vpon this motive, he solicited Dr. Cowell (e) to shew himself an anti- 
quary, and an vseful man by Giving the Interpretation of such Words 
and ‘lerms as created most difficulty to the students of our Keclesias- 
tical, civil, and Common Laws; the Doctor would not dispute the 
archbishops authority, nor Excuse himself from serving the publick 
and therefore fell vypon the Work with soe much Edge and application 
that in proper time he put his Collections in to fit method, and pub- 
lish’d them in Quarto at Cambridge under this ‘Title; the Interpreter, 
&e. The author thought it Justice and Gratitude to Commend his book 
to that patron, by whose advice and Encouragement he wrote it and 
therefore prefix’d this modest dedication, 

‘To the most Reverend lather in God &e. 

He prefix’d likewise tothis first Mdition, a preface to the readers, which 
being omitted in later Editions is the more proper to be now inserted, 
any Reader that has a Relish in these matters, will be Content that 
first Draughts and originals, should be recover’d and preserv’d, 

Gentle Readers, I here offer my self to your Censures, with no other 
desire, than by you to be admonished of my faults. lor though Ldoe 
profess the amplifying of their Works that have gone before me in this 
Kind, and have both Gathered at home, and brought froma broad some 
ornaments for the better Embellishing of our Kuglish Laws, yet am I 
neither soe vain, as to deny my Impertections, nor soe passionate, as to 
be offended at your charitable Reformation &e. 

Atthe publication of this book, the World was satisfied that nothing 
could more facilitate the Studies of the Law, than such a familiar Expo- 
sition of the obsolete Words and ambiguous Terms; and that no method 
could be more proper to make it vseful and serviceable, then to throw 
the Words Into an alphabet, and so make it a standing Glossary or 
Dictionary to consult upon all occasional Readings. I know eof no 
offence, that was Immediately taken at this first Edition; tho it was 
infinitely hard to speak of prerogative, property, Government, Laws, 
and mutual Rights, with that caution and regard, as not to make some 
to murmur, and others.to insult, Mspecially, where parties and their 
passions were even then prevailing. This performance satisfied his patron 
Abp. Bancroft that he was a man of parts, industry and courage, truly 
capable of Trust and office; and therefore in the following year, upon 
the Death of SN’ Kdward Stanhop Viear General to the Abp. departing 
this Life on the 16. March LGOS, lis ¢ irrace, conferred that Llonourable 
\)! we onour Dr, Cowell, who had practised before as an advocate in 

(a) Contin. Hatchers. the arches. (a) In this station he carried him- 

Catal. MSs. self with that fairness and lntegrity, that Maquity 
and Honour as raised him no Enemies, and lost him no friends, and if 

he was afterwards Invidious as a Writer, he was still blameless as a 

Judge; for when the warmest objections were made against some ex- 
pressions of his book, there was not a word to be objected against his 
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administration of Justice. The Greatest offence and provocation Given 
by his book was indeed this, he had spoke with too mach Liberty and 
too sharp kKixpressions of the common Law, and some Eminent profes. 
sors of it; at this, the Gentlemen of that Robe thought themselves and 
their whole faculty affronted. he had not spar’d the oracle of the 


Law, Littleton, he had recited Hottomans Reflections on his Treatise of 


tenures, and by so reciting them was thought to make them his own, 
‘This especially gave fire to S' Edward Coke the chief Justice of the 


common pleas who, was more particularly concern’d for the Honour of 


Littleton, and valued himself for the chief advocate of his own profes- 
sion. ‘There seems to haue been another reason that brought Dr 
Cowell out of favour with this Judge, within two years after the pub- 
lication of his Interpreter. Abp. Bancroft grew sensible, that the 
Jurisdiction of the spiritual Courts was perpetually obstructed by the 
Grant of prohibitions from Westminster-Hall, he thought the dise ipline 
of the Church could not be effectually execute “dl without redressing 
this Grievance; he found the antient practise of the Clergy of England, 
when called to attend in parliament was to draw vp a modest Remon- 
stance of such Grievances and to present them to the King with peti- 
tion for Relief; andthe King with advice and consent of his council in 
parliament, the barons or house of Lords did answer the complaints 
and Requests in such manner, as, was most Lawfull and Reasonable. 
Very many of the precedents remain upon Record, and were com- 
monly called articuli cleri. The spiritual commonalty, or parliamen- 
tary convocation, having in this respect a like priviledge with the ‘Tem- 
poral commons, to Grant or Refuse their subsidies and ‘Taxes, accord- 
ing as the King was pleased to oblige or deny their petitions of Right. 
the archbishop thought it proper to take a like method in the preseut 
case, and seems to have Employ’d his Right hand Dr, Cowell in draw- 
ing up those Reasons and Exceptions against the too frequent Grant 
of prohibitions, which were delivered to the King in time of parliament, 
under the same title of articuli cleri; the King ordered these articles to 
be argued by the Judges, and their arguments against them are preted 
by Judge € ‘oke in his xu: Re ‘port, who had the chief hand in them . 

and was now more and more incens’d against Dr, Cowell whom he 
took for a profest Knemy to the Westminster Courts, and therefore 
directly or obliquely re flects upon him in several pages of his less accu- 
rate Works: but paper Reproofs were too little satisfaction ; S* Kdward 
Coke was of some authority with the King, and had Good Interest in 
the house of Commons; by these advantages, he re presents Dr. Cowell 
as an Enemy to both, ‘he knew nothing would excite the King’s 
Jealousie so much, as to touch upon the question of prerogative, and 
therefore he suggests, that this author had disputed too nicely upon 
the misteries of this his monarchy, nay in some points very deroga- 
tory to the supream power of his crown (a) it was further represented 
to his majesty, that this bold Writer had asserted, that his Royal prero- 
gative was in some case limited, (b) as if this could be any offence to 
an kKnglish Monarch; and I sup pose it passed for a common Report, 
what asevere author has deliuered in his Court and character of that 
prince, that in the Interpreter it is said, that King took not the usual 
vath all Kings are bound unto attheir Coronation, (c). His thus incurring 
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the Royal displeasure, might have markt him out for disgrace and 
ruin, but I believe the King was wise, and the archbishop faithful ; 
and so this plot miscarried, 
Vpon this disapointment, his adversaries (who knew how to bring 
ina man Guilty of felony, when he was acquitted of Treason) turn the 
tables, and resolve to make him a betrayer of the Rights and Liberties 
of the people, thinking this accusation would do more with the parlia- 
ment than the other had done with the King. It is natural enough to 
imagine, that by Giving offence to both parties, he meant no harm i 
either, nothing can displease two opposite sides but moderation. How- 
ever the design against him was carried on in the house of Commons 
by men of parts and Interest, and it came to this issue, that the author 
was committed to Custody, and his books were publickly burnt. l want 
opportunity to consult the Journal of the two houses, but a Report 
from them is thus given by the Learned M* Petyt in his miscellanea 
parliamentaria, p. G4: anno 7 Jacobj, 1609, Dr Cowell professor ot 
the civil Law at Cambridge writ a book called the Interpreter, Rashly, 
Dangerously, and perniciously asserting certain heads, to the overthrow 
and destruction of parliaments, and the fundamental Lawsand Govern- 
ment of the Kingdom, he was complained of by the Commons to the 
Lords, as equally wounded, who resolved to censure his Errors 
and boldness; but upon the Interposition of the King, who declared 
that the man had mistaken the fundamental points and constitutions 
of parliaments, promised to condemn the Doctrines of the book as 
absurd, and him that maintained the positions, they proceded no fur- 
ther. His principles with the evident Inferences from them were these ; 
that the King was solutus a Legibus, and not bound by his coronation 
oath ; that it was not ex necessitate that the King should call a par- 
liament to make laws, but might do that by his absolute power, for 
voluntas Regis (with him) was lex populj—that it was a favour to 
admit the consent of his subjects in giving of subsidies. ‘The Doctor draws 
lis argument from the Imperial Laws ofthe Roman Kmperors, an 
argument which may be urged with as Great reason and upon as good 
authority, for the reduction of the state of the clergy of Kngland to 
the polity and laws in the time of those Kmperours, as also to make 
he laws and customs of Rome and Constantinople to be binding and 
obligatory to the cities of Loudon and York, 

[ have no authority nor indeed inclination, to contradict this report 
of Mr Petyt, and I-must confess these positions are so gross and into- 
lerable that no English man would defend them or excuse them, 
I mean af they are so gross and positive in the author, as they are 
In this Relation, but I think | haue run ower most part of the first kidi- 
hon, dto. 1607. and tind no such abominable assertions in Words at 
length, there be many things too unadvisedly exprest, which a wise 
nuthor would haue omitted, and a wise Government might haue de- 
spised; but alass, when a suspected book ts brought to the torture, it 
often confesses all, and more than all it knows. However the King 
acted with prudence and Honour in Issuing out his Royal proclamation 
for suppressing the book, and censuring the Writer, and because it is 

the best Light of history in this matter, and but rarely seen, I shall here 
give the whole; 
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A proclamation touching Dr, Cowell’s book called the Interpreter. 

‘This later age and Times of the World wherein we are fallen, is so 
much given to verbal profession, as well of Religion, as of all com- 
mendable moral Virtues but wanting the Actions and Deeds agreable 
to so specious a prosession,as it hath bred such an unsatiable curio- 
sity in many mens spirits and such an itching in the tongues and pens 
of most men, as nothing is left unsearched to the bottom both in talking 
and writing, for from the very highest misterys in the Godhead and 
the most inscrutable counsels in the Trinity, to the very lowest pit of 
hell, and the confused actions of the Devils there, there is nothing 
now unsearched into by the curiosity of mens brains, men not being 
contented with the I. nowledge of so much of the will of God as it 
hath pleased him to reveal, but they wil needs sit with him in his 
most private closet and become privy of his most inscrutable counsels, 
and therefore it is no wonder, that men in these our days do not 
spare to wade into all the deepest misteries that belong to the persons 
or state of Kings and princes, that are Gods upon earth: since we see 
(as wee haue alres idy said) that they spare not God himself. And this 
Licence that every talker or writer now assumeth to himself, is come to 
this abuse, that many phormios will give counsel to Hannibal, and 
many men that never went out of the compass of Cloysters or Colleges 
will freely wade by their writings into the deepest misteries, of Mo- 
narchy and politic k government. whereupon it cannot otherwise fall 
out, bat that when men go out of their element and meddle with 
things aboue their capacity, themse ‘Ives shall not only go astray and 
stumble in darkness, but will mislead also divers others with them- 
selves into many mistakings and errors; the proof whereof we have 
lately had by a book written by Dr Cowell, called the Inte ‘rpreter, 
for he being only a civilian by profe ssion, and vpon that large ground 
of a kind of Dictionary (as it were ) following the Alphabet, having 
all kind of purposes be longing to Government and monarehy in 
his way, by medling in matters aboue his reach, he hath fallen in 
many things to mistake and deceive himself. In some things dis- 
puting so nicely upon the misteries of this our monarchy, that it 
may receive doubtful inte rpretauions: yea, in some points very dero- 
gatory to the supream power of this Crown: In other cases mis- 
taking the true state of the parliament of this Kingdom, and the 
fundamental constitutious and priuiledges thereof: and in some other 
points speaking unreverently of the common Law of England, and the 
works of some of the most famous and antient Judges therein; it 
being a thing utterly unlawful to any subject to speak or write against 
that Law under which he liveth, and which we are sworn and are 
resolved to maintain; wherefore upon just considerations moving us 
hereunto for preventing of the said errors and inconveniences in all 
times to come, we do Hereby not only prohibit the buving, uttering, 
or reading of the said book, but do also will and straitly command all 
and singular persons what soever, who have or shall haue any of 
them in their hands or custody that upon pain of our high displeasure 
and the consequence thereof, they do deliver the same prese ntly pon 
this publication to the Lord Mayor of London, if they or any of them 
be dwelling in or near the said City, or otherwise to the sheriff of the 
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county where they or any of them shall reside, and in the two uni- 

ersities to the Chi ancellour or Vice-Chancellour the re, to the intent 
yea further order may be given for the utter suppressing there of, 
and because there shall be better oversight of books of all sorts be fee 
they come to the press, we haue Resolved to make choice of commis- 
sioners, that shall look more narrowly into the nature of all those 
things that shall be put to the press, either concerning our authority 
Royall, or concerning our Government, or the Laws of our Kingdom, 
from whom a more strict account shall be yielded unto us then hath 
been used here tolore, 

Given at our palace of Westminster the 25th day of March in the 
eighth year of our Reign, of Great Britain, france and Ireland 
Anno: Dom: 1610. 

It is one of the Detections of Roger Coke sy’ that this proclama- 
tion could not call in those wrian mit only seemed to make them more 
taken notice of; the only truth that drops from that Gentleman in his 
Relation of this matter; for how can he gr that Dr, Cowell pub- 
lished his Interpreter the next year after the 7th of the King, when 
it was indeed the Sth, of the King? How can he tell the Doctor wrot 
the book to Sup} ily the Kings necessities 2 Hlow does he know that he 
was no Doubt set upon it by Baneroft, and those called the Church ? 
where does he find the proclamation published during the session of 
parliament, and that it had not the desired Mfleet of Getting more 
money, When there was no such proclamation till three Months after 
the Dissolution 2 Seeret His tory should be wrote with a very good 
memory. Roger Coke Bsq' was descended from the Lord C hief Jus- 
tice, and so by right of Inheritance had a fewd against Dr Cowell, and 
by the siine hereditary Right Was to be ho good Historian, for the 
oracle of the Law, was at least no oracle in matters of fact, his opinions 
may be exeellent, but his stories are most of them Trifles and falshood. 
To return to our author Dr Cowell, when he had thus felt the displea- 
sure of the king and the Indignation of the people, like a wise man he 
took his leaue otf the press, and retired to his Colledge and his priuate 
studies and hued, hence and in good repute, not averse to serue 
the publick, when he was called to any advice or proper seruice soon 
atter he died pol th ; operation of being cutt for the stone, a Consider- 
able benefactor to. the Colledge of which he had been a fellow, of that 
hall of which he had been master, and to the vinive rsity of which he 


had bin Governour. He les buried under the Alter in the C hape ‘tl of 


'Vrinitv-Hall, wath this Inscription, as I receive it with some other 
notices fram the Honoured master, and a worthy fellow of that house. 

Johannes Cowell, LL.D. Custos hujas Collegii. Juris Civilis in hae 
academia Cantab, Professor Regius, Viearius Generalis Cantuariensis, 
provincie sub Domino Richardo Bancroft Are hiepise opo C antuariens), 
hie Expeectat Resurrectionem, obit undecimo die mensis Octob ann; 
Dom: IGTT, 

This Condemn’d book was known to be very useful, and therefore 
has been often reprinted in the Reign of Cha: [:, under the adminis- 
tration of Cromwel, and after the Restauration;: but in all the later di- 
tions, those passages that were dubious or offensive have been corrected 
er omitted, Arehbistiop ssid, who was to bear the blame of every 
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invidious thing, was charg'd with giving countenance or connivance to 
an tmp ression of this work, of which act and Effort of malice, his own 
account is the best that can be Given, Hist Troub: and trial of abp. 
Laud, P.255.Cap. xxii, 2d Day, Art. IX. ‘Then was charged upon 
ine the printing of books, which asserted the King’s Prerogative : above 

* No such word there. law, &e. the instance was in Dr. Cowell’s book 
It should ¢ _prerogativa Verbo* Rex ’ that this book was deeryed by 
Regis, W. S. A.C. proclamation ; that complaint was made to me 
he cya note of William that this book was printing in a close-house 
Sancroft, Abp. of Cant. Withoutlicense, and by Hodgkinson, who was my 
printer; that 1 referr’d them to S' John Lamb, that the *y came to me 
again, and a third time, and I still continued my re ference, which S' 
John Lamb slighting, the Book came forth, the Witnesses to this were 
Hunt and Wallye, if | mistook not their names. 

I. lor this book of Dr. Cowells L never knew of it till it was 
printed, or so far gone in printing that I could not stay it; and the Wit- 
nesses say it was in a close house and without License, so neither | nor 
my Chaplains could take notice of of it. 

They say, they informed me of it but name no time, but only 
the year 1688, but they confess T was then at Croydon ; so being out 
of town, (as were almost all the high commissioners) T required S* 
John Lamb, who being a High commissioner, had in that business as 
much power as myse ‘If, to look to it care ‘fully that the book procee ‘ded 
not, or if it were already printed that it came not forth; if S* John 
sliy alte d his own duty and my command (as themselves say) he is living 
an may answer for himse Hf, and IT hope your Lordships will not put 
his n ele ‘ct on my account. 

3. As for Hodgkinson he was never my printer, but Badger was the 
man | employ’d as is well known to all the st: ~~? nor was Hodg- 
kinson ever emploved by me in that kind or any other, upon just 
compli unt 1 turned him out of place, but never ofr him into any. And 
therefore th rose termes which were put upon me of my Hodgkinson 
and my S' John Lamb might have been spared. S' John was indeed 
Dean of the Arches, and I Imployed him as other Archbishops did the 
deans which were in their time, otherwise no way mine, Hodgkinson 
had his whole dependance on S' Henry Martin, and was a mere 
stranger, and this answer | gave to Mr. Brown: when he summ’d up 
the charge, nor could any danger he in the printing of that book to 
mislead any man, because it was generally made known by proclama- 
tion that it was a book condemne dl, and in such particulars ; but for 
other things the book very useful. 
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The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


PECULIARITIES OF CULDEEISM. 
StR,—Before T proceed to give a summary of Taliesin’s poem, called 
Kad Godd vu, or The Batll: of the Trees, you will perhaps al llaw me to 
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make one observation relative to a remarkable statute, said by = 
learned author to have been enforced by the church at Lkolmkill ; 

the same time 1 beg to say that I do not wish, by so doing, to 
in the least on the province of W. G. T., who has already written in 
defence of the Irish church. 

In page 13 of the last volume, we read that “ Columeille held 
women in such detestation, that he detested all cattle on their account, 
and would not permit @ cow to come within sight of his sacred walls ;” 
adding, on the authority of Pennant, the words of Columcille, “that 
where there is a cow there must be a woman, and where there is a 
woman there must be mischief.’ The gallantry of this passage no 
sceptic, it is presumed, will ever question; at the same time, I am very 
much inclined to question its atten ‘nticity, notwithstanding the high 
authority on which it is introduced, and to add, that if Columcille 
ever put in force such an order, he did so from a very different motive 
to that assigned by Pennant, and assented to by our author, 

Without appe aling to Bryant for the proof, the reader will need 
but little to convince him that the island of Hii was anciently sacred 
to the Arkite divinities—i, e., the divinities of the Druids. ‘The very 
name fu, or rather Ilee, if properly pronounced, is identified with 
that of the British patriarchal god Hu (Hee). This /7u Gadarn, or 
Hu the Mighty, and his two oxen, meet us continually in British my- 
thology. The god, says the author of Celtic Researches, is ag cage 
represented under the form of a bull; while the goddess Ked, 
Keridwen, who meets us occasionally as his mother, consort, or rosin 
ter, “was viewed under the emblem of a cow, and had animals of 
this pecies set apart for the sacred office of drawing her shrine.” 
Trivedd y Meirch. Myv. Arch. mention three celebrated cows: one 
of them is supposed to be the symbol of this goddess, while the other 
two were devoted to her service. In an ancient poem, printed in the 
Archeology, and entitled Pratse of Liidd the Great, we have a re- 
markably pointed allusion to this cow— 


Yd y vi yn uch y vuwch vreith. 


The god and goddess seem occasionally to merge into one, and what 
is now attributed to the god is again presently ascribed to the god- 
dess.* ‘The seat of the Deity, r his oxstal/, is on a rock surrounded 
wth the billows, the rock of gy supreme proprietor, the chief place of 
tranquillity, Ata certain season of the year, a great and solemn festival 
was held—a grand procession made—the Aine and the ow submit their 
necks to the ear of the dofty one—infuriated bacchanals, drunken with 
the mead and the son, hasten to the jolly carousal—they prere e their 
thighs, and cause an effusion of blood— 


Yogwaed morddwyd trevydded, 
“Tet the thigh be pierced in blood’? — the cuckoo convenes the 


appointed dance over the green “when the KINE move in the even- 


In the poem already referred to, the Praise of Liidd, this cow, said 


ee ee - Ce _ 


* Davies’ Celtic Researches 
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by the author of Celtic Researches to be an emblem of the ark, is thus 
5) mbolised :— 


Meindydd brevawd In the calm of the morning she bellowed 
Meinhoeth berwhawd In the calm of the night she was boiled 
Ar dir berwhodawr And on the land where she was boiled 
Yn Llonydd yssadawr,. Her consumer rested, 


That is, before the deluge commenced she gave the warning to a 
wicked world. When it was night, and dreary, she was tossed and 
boiled in the waves; and when her tossing was complet ted—the waters 
having subsided—the patriarchal god found rest. Let it be observed, 
too, that all these ceremonies are invariably performed on the margin 
of some waters, or on an isolated spot surrounded by the billows. Hii 
is preseminently so. +Vhen St. Columb came to J1ii, it was a place of 
idolatry. This idolatry was of that nature wherein the cow bore a very 
conspicuous part. LHe might deem it a matter of policy to exclude all 
reminiscences of their ancient worship Jrom the thoughts of his brethren, 
and more particularly the cow. It would not be strange, theo, if he 
issued such an edict as Pennant says he did. Observe, I say, if he 
did so; for I neither grant it nor deny it; 1 merely wish to show how 
probable it is that it might have been done, if done at all, on grounds 
very different from those assigned. 

As for the words of ‘Tirechan, which the learned author has ad- 
duced to eke out the argument, “ abnegant mulierum administra- 
tionem, separantes eas a monasteriis,” I see nothing in them but a 
confirmation of that scandalous state of things which was likely to 
arise from the fact of monks and nuns living under the same roof; at 
the same time, | beg to say that I have never read ‘Tirechan. 

But, independent of all this, the affecting tale of St. Columb and 
the old white horse which use d to carry the milk vessels from the fold 
to the monastery, does not altogether prove his “utter detestation of 
all cattle.’ Nor, again, does his successful intercession on behalf of a 
female slave with her dying master carry out “the imputation of those 
infernal sentiments of which the anathema would be as deep and heart- 
felt from the cells of La Trappe as from the most cheerful hearths,”’ 
These may be brave words; but the learned author knows that, until 
he has got rid of these traditions, and others favourable to St. Columb, 
his argument is of little value to carry conviction to our minds, unless 
supported by higher authority even than the sayings and doings of 
Pennant, 

Pennant, it is very true, was a learned man, but it is well known 
that he was not infallible on all points. He once persuaded himself 
that he had found within our mountains a famous Roman camp; there 
were all the signs and forms by which these structures are generally 
known; there was the square r ectanygular shape, the hard-baked broken 
brick, the bits of metal indicating a Roman pot. A shepherd, however, 
could have told him that the e: amp was no camp at all, but a yorlan, 
where the lambs we re brought 1 in summer to be sheare ee plac e, not 
where the din of Roman arms was wont to resound, but where 
nothing was ever heard more formidable than the clinking of the 
shepherd’s shears; avd as for the brick and the rase, the one was 4 
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portion of the garreg géch that marked the lambs, the other some slight 
remains of the kettle in which the shepherds boiled their pitch! ‘This, 
however, is by the way. | must now return to my own part of the 
argument, having first apologized to W.G.'T. for trespassing so long 
on his grounds, 

Among the different poems attributed to Taliesin is Kad Goddeu, or 
Battle of the Trees, designs, or devices. As printed in the Archeology, 
the author begins with a relation of his own transmigrations, or the 
various forms which he successively assumed. ‘The author of Celtic 
Researches denies that the poem refers in any way to the doctrine of 
Metampsychosis: be affirms it to be an allegory, and that, by the 
changes recorded, the bard only meant to delineate, according to his 
Druidical views, the ripening progress of art, science, or invention ; 
aud from thence concluded that we are to consider Taliesin as personi- 
fying science or the inventive principle, when he says 


Bum yn Iiaws rhith 
Cyn bum dyscyvrith. 


‘1 was in a multitude of shapes before I assumed a consistent form.” 


He then enumerates sixteen of these forms, and in the twenty-third 
line adds— 


Bim Gwydd yngwarthan. 


At last I became trees,” or ‘ a sage.” 


Next we heve a description of an ugly monster, which may remind 
us of the T'yphon of antiquity. He has “a hundred heads;” “a battle 
is contested under the roof of his tongues ;’’ and another “in the re- 
cesses of his heads:” “ he is a black gasping toad, armed with a hun- 
dred claws, a spotted and a crested snake.’ Here an interpolator 
steps in to explain that this monster symbolizes “ the sins which 
occasion our punishment in the flesh.’ The style of the interpreta- 
tion savours much of the odour of the monks, an order that wrought 
more mischief among our Bardic poems than is readily described. 

This monster having been delineated, Taliesin then commences his 
Druidism; that is, he proceeds to arm his symbolical trees or plants 
in order of battle. “1 was in the city of Bevenydd,” he says, “ whither 
the herbs and trees hastened.’’ Here the Sages invoke the Supreme 
Ruler to succour those whose conduct and integrity had satisfied him. 
The Ruler gave for answer—* Delineate the commanding trees through- 
out danguage and its elements in the capacity of warriors, and restrain 
the contusion in the hand of the tnexpert.”’ 

Let the reader observe, the Sages are the Druids, the favoured of 
God—the trees and plants those mysteries which were not to be touched 
by the hand of the inexpert. This was the great, the profound secret 
of Druidism. ‘The symbolical trees and plants spoke a language which 
the initiated only could comprehend. So important was its use, so 
ingenious was the contrivance, that none but the Supreme Being could 
have communicated it. 

All this we may look upon as of a wild and singular nature, but if 
we view Druidism as a great mystery, we cannot but considerit as a 
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device of great sublimity. ‘The language of the trees, it is probable, 
we may never be able to fathom thoroughly; here and there, how- 
ever, the great Druid does occasionally break through his metaphors, 
and a few rays of light are then admitted through the scanty chinks. 
Yet, dim as the whole vision appears, it is satisfactory to think that 
Christianity bears no part in it; that the British church is not answer- 
uble for it. It takes us back to the mythic ages, far beyond the scope 
of history; it is Druidism throughout—dark, mysterious, awful Druid- 
ism; that superstition that bowed the people as abject slaves, and 
raised the priest, a tyrant, triumphant and supreme. But this is a 
digression. 

The bard now tells us how the plants or trees came forward to the 
battle, discriminating, at the same time, between their several disposi- 
tions and the various talents they exerted. Some, he observes, came 
forward voluntarily, others were armed with difficulty and after a 
long interval. Far advanced in the van is Gwaed Gwyr, the Penny 
Royat, followed by the alder, the willow, the ash, the birch, the holly, 
the fern, the broom, the gorse, the heather, and the oak, “shaking heaven 
and earth,” 

What may all this signify, I for one do not pretend to know; nor is 
it necessary, in proving my point, that 1 should. My knowledge of 
the matter is sufficient, if I have proved to the reader that this parti- 
cular part of the poem has no reference to a deluge—that it is merely 
a catalogue of certain plants arranged in a certain order—that Gwaed 
Gwyr is one of these plants—that we still assign it to a plant known 
out of the Principality by the name of Penny Royal—that it occurs in 
the poem in dispute side by side with other plants and trees, of whose 
names we have no doubtful signification,—and that, if it be translated 
according to the learned author’s view, we cannot but arrive at pretty 
much the same absurdity as in those passages where pair was translated 
a caldron, and so gave to our Saviour a double mother. 

Relative to the six lines which follow Gwaed Gwyr, and by which 

the learned author makes the Druid say that, “ Human blood up 
to our hips is the greatest ardent excitement that sports in the world, 
and one who has completed the study of the Deluge (is) of Christ the 
Cruciform Deputy at the day of Judgment,” I would beg to submit 
that the first four are out of their proper position in the poem, though 
there can be little doubt of their being authentic. ‘The reader who 
should sit down to the Archeology on the supposition that every line 
of it is in that position where it was originally written, will find, on 
examination, that he is very much mistaken. ‘The editors have done 
nothing for him further than collecting the original materials, ‘The 
work of restoring and re-arranging must be done by himself. ‘The lines 
in question have been referred, by a very learned man, to the system 
of symbols which we have been already considering. They import 
that “it (the system) is the greatest of the mental exertions that dis- 
ported in the world, and the one which was amongst the stores of the 
deluge,” intimating that the symbolical system was no new one—that 
it was anciently known, and handed down from the ages beyond the 
flood as a treasure of the greatest importance to mankind, 
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The two remaining lines— 


A Crist y crocaw 
A dyddbrawd rhagllaw— 


strangely enough translated, “ Of Christ, the crucifurm Deputy at the 
Day of Judgment,’’ mean, in fact, anything but this. Let the learned 
author try again, and let him say whether | am wrong in translating 
them thus: “And Christ the cruciform, and the Day of Judgment 
that is to come.’ If he take the trouble to cross the borders, he will 
find that no Welshman’s ear, while reading, or hearing these two lines 
read, would ever make so strange a mistake as to suppose that rhag 
llaw, to be, in this place, was the single word rhagllaw, deputy. To the 
mere English reader it may seem strange to say, that the ear should 
be any index towards speaking or reading Welsh correctly, that is, 
grammatically. But so itis. ‘The most ignorant boor, from the wildest 
recesses of our mountains—the man who has never read a letter—can, 
by the ear alone, detect instantly a false concord, or a false mutation. 
And this even the English reader will detect ; he will observe, on refer- 
ring to page 250 of last volume, the great straining to which the learned 
author is put to make out his own view. He will there see, first, a verb 
introduced within parentheses ; second, an extraneous note about the 
ancient vowel A; whereas, I would venture to aflirm that there is not 
a Welshman, born and bred up to speak his mother tongue, who would 
not translate these two lines as I have done. | mean, of course, a bond 
fide Welshman ; one who is brought up, by wise parents, to know some- 
thing of the feelings, and sympathies, and the danguage of his country- 
men around bim—those whose happiness are centred in him; and not 
a mere exotic, us is too often the case with us now, knowing as much 
of what lives around him as he does of the polar bears that lurk 
beneath the icebergs of Kamskatka, and often, very often, just the 
same measure of sympathy towards them. 

But, independent of this—granting even that I have not translated 
them correctly, the two lines in question have, in point of fact, nothing 
whatever to do with the context. They are an interpolation, intro- 
duced according to a vile custom, which I promised to explain in my 
last communication—a custom which it would have been well for the 
learned author if bis extensive reading had allowed him to pause 
over; for | cannot suppose that it is new to him, As I am not aware 
of its having been noticed before, I will humbly endeavour to do so 
now at full length, yet as little tedious, and as concise as the impor- 
tance of the subject will allow. I say important, because, unless I 
fondly delude myself, I think there are signs in the times of these long 
neglected records being about to occupy a greater share of public 
attention than has been hitherto allowed to them: to the church his- 
torian, their value can never be trifling. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, writing in the twelfth century, has said that 
the Bardic poems were sadly mutilated even in his day. But, if he 
had not said so, evidence to prove the fact would be anything but 
wanting. 1 quote him merely to prove its antiquity. 

The Bards of Wales, like the Troubadours of Europe, or the Rhap- 
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sodists of Homer, went about thecountry ¢ glera, as they termed it—that 
is, to sing at the principal residences of the chiefs of the land. In imi- 
tation of the Bards, and knowing the speculation to be a profitable 
one, begging monks, who were unable to compose matter of their own, 
and drivelling rhymers, who would compose anything but what was 
tolerable, were fain to content themselves by regaling the ears of their 
patrons with the more agreeable, though to themselves the more irk- 
some effusions of our ancient bards. Accordingly, when the recitation 
was ended, a sympathetic appeal was made to the purses of their 
hosts, by tacking on to the old poem some two or three, or more, lines 
of their own composition, bearing upon monetary matters, and having 
no connexion whatever, of course, with the subject previously recited. 

This was one species of interpolation. ‘There was another, which 
inay be termed the interpolation explanatory. And this was when the 
rhymer condescended to enlighten his audience, by way of comment, 
relative to some abstruse druidical mystery, as in the case of the hun- 
dred-headed monster already referred to; or in cases where the Druid 
was supposed not to have been sufficiently explicit—as, for example, in 
the poem now considered, the Battle of the Trees. ‘The Druid having 
said pointedly that the Sages of the primitive world addressed “ the 
Supreme Ruler,” the rhymer thought that it would be more catholic 
to add that they addressed Christ also; consequently, a verse to that 
effect is introduced forthwith—though, as is evident, from the verse 
following, one Being only was originally contemplated. Similarly, in 
the Consolation of Elphin, page 250, last volume, quoted by our author, 
“the three Hosts,” ¢ri //u, having been mentioned, it mattered not to 
the monk to whom the Druid referred,—sufficient was it for him that 
the number three was there; he required nothing more to prove the 
presence of the Trinity; and, consequently, we have the holy name of 
Jesus introduced by the line— 


Ger-bron yr Jesu— 


into the delirious effusions of pagan blasphemy. 

So, likewise, when Taliesin “tells the Druids to declare to Arthur 
all that is predicted of yore’—translated by our author, “ that what is, 
is from of yore,” (see page 250) — he asks them, “ Have they not sung 
of mer With my precious golden device upon my piece of gold 
(the badge of his priesthood, like the Urim and Thummim of the 
Jews] Lo, I am that splendid one who sportively came from the 
invading host of the Feryll.” [Cabirt Helio-Arkites. Dav. Myth.] 
sut this would not do for the rhymers. Into this mysticism they 


ust introduce the sacred name of Christ, and the terrors of the Judg- 
ment Day— 


A Crist y crocaw 
A dyddbrawd rhag llaw. 


Though, as it cannot but be evident to every reader of the Myvyrian, 
they bear not the slightest relation to the context, and only add to the 
inysticism already existing. 

If anything more be wanting to prove the interpolation of these 
two lines, let me point the reader's attention to the original poem, 
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where he will see, in addition to the rhymer’s interpolation, a glaring 
mistake of the transcriber, who has introduced them twice ; first, after 
the Penny Royal, and the four lines by which the Druid deseribes his 
system of symbols ; secondly, in the passage which IL have now tran- 
slated and restored, believing it to be the original reading, At the same 
time, let the reader observe that he has dragged with them ¢wo of the 
four lines, but in a reverse order, 

Of the first class of interpolation, there is a remarkable instance in a 
poem styled, Kaidair’ Keridwen, or the Chair of Keridwen, This poem 
was probably recited by a priest during some solemn festival of 
the mysterious goddess. It may be looked upon as the curious remains 
of Druidical Liturgy. ‘The monk, however, would have it Christian 
too; accordingly, he tacks to it three lines, differing from the rest of 
the poem in style and metre, and, I need hardly say, in matter also. 

An rhothwy y Drindawd 


Drugaredd dyddbrawdd 
Cein gardawd gan wyrda! 

‘ May the Trinity give us mercy in the day of Judgment—a good man will give us 
alms!” 

In a beautiful little poem, attributed to Taliesin, and called the 
Little Song of the World, he proposes to his brethren the following 
problem—“ What upholds the world? How great a wonder it is! 
While it glides on without resting, it is still within its hollow orbit! 
How wonderful its frame that it does not fall off in one direction ! 
How sirafge that it is not disturbed by the multitude of tramplings !”’ 
‘The British Association of the sixth century, whether they met at York 
or at Stonehenge or in the consecrated recesses of Anglesea, confessed 
themselves, in each instance, unable to answer. Not so, however, the 
monks of the twelfth. ‘They submitted a brief, if not a curious, solu- 
tion. As aspecimen of monkish mathematics, it is, perhaps, unrivalled. 
“The world,” said they, ‘is held by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John.” 

So evident is this species of interpolation in the “ Primitive Greeting 
of Taliesin,” that the interpolator has foisted his rubbish after the first 
line of a couplet, interrupttag both couplet and sense. Its meaning I 
leave others to make out. ‘The matter is as follows :— 

Pater noster ambulo 
Gentis tonans in adjuvando 
Sibilem signum 

Ro gentes fortium. 

Apparently, then, it will not do to open the Archeology at random, 
and, wherever we meet with the words Trinity, Christ, Judgment, and 
Deluge, to inter_from thence that the original bard is treating of those 
subjects. i 

With respect to the extract from the poem entitled Angar Cyryngdad 
Concordia Discors, translated by our author, Covenant of Angar, and 
especially that part of it adduced to support his theory, it is satisfac- 
tory to know that Prydydd Hir has, as it were by chance, translated 
these two identical lines, and nothing more, I submit his translation 
the more willingly, as Iam persuaded that it is a decision from which 
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there can be no appeal; at all events, one from which no Welshman 
will scarcely ever appeal; and though 1 am aware that we are seldom 
acknowledged as beings who may be said to know anything, seeing 
that we are never trusted with what concerns us most, and that, too, 
our own, still it is, perhaps, possible we may be allowed, notwithstand- 
ing our ignorance in other matters, to know something, at all events, 
of our old mother tongue. Hence, then, according to the best Welsh 
scholar that ever ate leeks on Iriday, these two lines— 
Trwy iaith Talhaiarn 
Bedydd bu dydd varn, 
mean— 
Ex Talhaiarni sententia 
Expiatio erit per baptismum in supremo die, 

Prydydd Hir, therefore, does not say that they refer to a “day of 
Judgment secular, or in this life, peculiar to the ‘Celtic tribes,” but to 
that universal judgment where heaven and earth are to be judged, 

And here let me beg the learned author to pause over this meaning ; 
to avoid that perpetual straining to which we see him constantly put 
in order to make out his peculiar views; to take the Bardic poems 
according to their literal sense. Let him be guided by the example 
of others who have preceded him, men who never found such grievous 
heresies as it is alleged the learned author has now found, not, indeed, 
because their learning may have been inferior to his, but because they 
came to these poems with no pre-conceived views; consequently, they 
discovered in them no other baptism, no other judgment, no other 
deluge, than those which I have been humbly endeavouring to ex- 
plain. We have divisions enough already. Our church in the Prin- 
cipality is little more, indeed, but very little more, at present, than a 
mere name. Let us not, then, add to those divisions by going out of 
our way to prove her heretical. Dissenters are ready and willing 
enough to do all this for us. They will tell you shes the church in 
Engl: and may have been reformed when bluff King Harry was defender 
of the faith ; but as for the church in JWVales, you can never persuade 
them but that she is still the scarlet whore of Babylon. They will 
tell you that they have known no reformation save that introduced by 
}} ‘hitfield and Peter Williams ; no Cranme r, no Ridley, no Latimer, 
save John Elias, Ebenezer Morris, and Jones of Langan. In Wales, 
we still preach in surplices; we have offerings aud oblations for the 
dead; we observe a vigil on Christmas morn, go to church by toreh- 
light, and sing carols, welcoming the new -born babe before the morn- 
ing star is dim. We are popish, they will tell you; Wales has 
known no reformation. We stil announce to the village by a hand- 
hell, the banju of Giraldus Cambrensis, the departure of the dead; 
friends and relatives prepare their offerings; they lay them, first, at 
the altar, secondly, at the grave, when dust is consigned to kindred 
dust. This i is popish, they will tell you; but this we “still do. Butif 
you tell them of such heresies as those related by our author, they will 
hail you as another Luther, though they know them to be false; they 
will translate them in their synagogues here, and publish them in 
their conventicles there, though they know for a fact that the Welsh 
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bards never taught any such thing. Welsh dissenters, however, are not 
the men to strain at camels when the church is to be attacked. So 
loving, indeed, are they, that they would fain never recognise a 
greater godsend bestowed upon them for assailing her than the re- 
markable paper on the “ Peculiarities of Culdeism,” But this is a 
digression. 

Once more, again I return to the “Caldron,” not, lt hope, for the pur- 
pose of burning my own fingers, nor yet to scald the learned author, 
but partly to explain tts nature, and partly to ask him a question as to 
whether he is really serious at page 256, where he tells us “ that 
Mair, Mary, and pair, “ a caldron,” are associated in these lines of 
Llewelyn Vardd—*“ Jt was a day of love when Mary came in her purity 
to preserve me and my cauldron.” From the bearing of his argument, 
the learned author would evidently wish us to conclude that the 
Mary here talked of is none other but the Virgin Mary; my ques- 
tion therefore is, Does the learned author feel assured in saying that 
this Mary is not the NAME of the wif to whom tt was imputed that she 
had PLAYED THE WANTON? LI simply ask the question ; for I confess 
that at the present moment I see nothing in the poem that would 
lead me to suppose the contrary. 

Again: it is very true, as the learned author observes, that the 
bards give no particular account of the pair, caldron ; but their allu- 
sions to it are so numerous that it does not require any very great 
stretch of sagacity to form a pretty correct idea of what they thought 
of it; and certainly still less to avoid so great a misconception as that 
into which the learned author has fallen. 

From the earliest bard extant to the twelfth century, the age of 
Cynddelw and Elidr Sais, the mystic caldron meets us everywhere ; 
sometimes as the caldron of Druidism, full of potent herbs and magic 
lots; at other times as the caldron of the Awen, or the energy of the 
Muse, but in no one instance is it confounded with Christianity. ‘The 
learned author may produce such a phrase as “ Crist yn mhair,” 
Christ in the caldron, and talk very learnedly about mutations and 
inflexions, but the slightest attention to the context and the law of 
Cynghanedd will convince him that such a reading ought to be “ Crist 
a’m pair.” 

“ Allawr Vair Or pair hygrair hygred,” may be translated, as he 
tells us, The altar of Mary, or very sacred and very credible; but is he 
certain that the true meaning is not, The altar of Mary, that made me 
religious and full of faith ? 

In like manner he may tell us that “ in a more Christianized shape 
which Keridwen’s doctrines were made to assume, this pair became 
the Holy Greal;" that “that vessel was the same in which our Saviour 
first exhibited the eucharistic elements ;”’ that “* Joseph of Arimathea 
brought it into Britain ;” that “ Keridwen first devised her caldron in 
the time of the first beginnings of Arthur and his bord-cron ;” that “that 
table was contrived by the Arimathean himself, in order to place the 
Saint Greal upon it; and that “ for this reason and others, it cannot be 
fairly doubted that the grea/ and the pair are varied appellations of the 
same object."". We may be told a// this; but let me tell him, that be- 
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fore he makes such assumptions, and imputes such heresies to the British 
church, it is first incumbent upon him to prove them from British 
documents, compiled by British writers, and written in the British 
tongue. In the meanwhile, I will take upon me to affirm that the 
bards never regarded the holy greal as a vessel or a dish, whatever the 
monk of Clunium may have done. They saw it in no other shape 
than that of a book, and a curious one too. Guto’ r Glyn, A.v, 1450, 
speaks of it in the following manner :— 


Am un llyor y mae'n llwain For one book he is complaining, 

A gan mwx nogaur a main: Which he loves more than gold and pre- 
Y Great leg ir’ wlad tron— cious stones, 

Llyvr o euwog Varchogion ; The fair Great of this country ; 


Llyvr o grefh yr holl Verdgrow, A book of the famed knights, 
A book of the mystery of all the round 


table. 
Dr, Pughe, Sub Voce. 

Again: Hanes Taliesin, to which we are referred, does not say that 
“ Keridwen first devised her caldron in the time of King Arthur and 
his bord-cron ;”’ it simply says that she ¢hen prepared a caldron on 
Awen and Gwyboden, according to the books of the Pheryllt, which alone 
is a sufficient assumption to warrant that the discovery had been 
already made. When Falstaff says, “ Brew me a cup of sack,’’ are 
we hence to infer that the cup was now for the first time devised ? 
The learned author should remember that Arthur is mentioned, not 
to determine the time of the invention of the caldron, but to shew the 
necessity of preparing such a caldron in order to renovate and beautify 
Avagddu, her deformed son, since Arthur would never have admitted 
him to his table, shaped as he was—a revolting, hideous monster, 
Besides, I cannot but find fault with the learned author for intro- 
ducing this Arthur in the same passage with Joseph of Arimathea, 
and so leaving it to his readers to mfer that all this relates to times 
subsequent to the introduction of Christianity, and consequently imputing 
to the British church the existence of traditions which the inexperienced 
cannot but conclude as having risen originally within her own pale. This, 
in fact, is the gist of his whole argument; there is no discrimination 
made as to time and events. If a heretical doctrine is found in the 
church, there is no inquiry made as to how it came there, or whe- 
ther the church itself has not been struggling to get rid of it. Suffi- 
cient for the purpose is it that the heresy is there; the church, 
therefore, must be answerable for it. And so, that tale, or Mabinogi, 
called Hanes Taliesin, so represented as if it referred to a period sub- 
sequent to Christianity, does, in point of fact, refer to times far beyond 
the scope of history, It is that early mythos of which the remains are — 
still written in the heavens; it is not the Arthur who bled and fell for 
his country, but that Arthur whose representative, the Great Bear, 
still points to the shepherd, as he wanders nightly, the docale and the 
retirement of his mountain home; that Arthur whose harp, ¢elyn 
Arthur, is the beautiful constellation, Lyra. 

I have now done; having examined the learned author's positions, 
I trust fairly, and I do sincerely hope dispassionately. If, however, I 
have written one single sentence which might in any way be wanting 
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in respect to himself, I beg now most unequivocally to recall it, and 
to assure him that during the whole length of this correspondence 
nothing was further from my mind than disrespect. For I could not 
but respect his varied learning and his extensive acquirements, how- 
ever much I might differ from his conclusions. Indeed, it was not 
without great hesitation that I was induced to come forward at all. 
I waited a considerable time, thinking that some one else more com- 
petent than myself would take up the cause of the ancient British 
church; but seeing no likelihood of the matter being taken up by any- 
body else, and also feeling naturally unwilling that the charges should 
be made without an attempt, a¢ least, to reply, L then thought it my 
duty, however humbly, to come forward myself. 

And now, Sir, let me thank you for the long, patient, and kind 
hearing which you have given to these communications, and [I beg 
you to believe me ever, your obedient servant, 

j Joun GRIFFITH. 


MARS SILVANUS. 


Sir,—Mars Silvanus was a form of Saturn, and the representative of 
winter, and winter was considered as virtually the source of the ver- 
dure of spring and the produce of summer. The At%gypto-Tuscans 
seem to have placed winter, September to December, the first of the 
three seasons of their year, in analogy with chaos, or the yet undeve- 
loped and lifeless period of the nascent world. In his general cha- 
racter, Silvanus is the author of the material world, whose various 
parts he successively destroys, but only in order to re-produce them ; 
and Pan, Faunus, Lupercus, Serapis, are merely his different attri- 
butes. 

The original Tuscan Silvanus presided over primeval maller, td», 
idve, &e., out of which he formed the world and all creatures therein ; 
but among the Romans he dwindled down to a rural demigod.  Pru- 
dentiores tamen dicunt Silvanum esse bAuwor Oedy, hoc est deum rie DAne, 
se ee. Quam bAny Latini materiam appellaverunt, (Serv. Aen. 
vil, GOL.) Pan, whom they call Inuus, is the sun; him the Area- 
dians worship as roy rij¢ tAne Kopeoy, Non silvarum dominum, sed uni- 
versie substantia materialis dominatorem, (Macrob, Sat. i. 22.) Ac- 
cording to Cedrenus, an Egyptian title of Mars (Silvanus) was 
Hertosi, which signifies the producing and arranging cause of all sub- 
stance and matter. Among the Tuscans and Phenicians this Silvanus, 
or Mars-Hercules, was named Mutinus or Mot, which is explained as 
that mud iAve, from which sprang all the seed of creation and the 
generation of the universe, Kuseb. Prep. Evang, i. 10; see above, 
“ Mod. Fabid.” xxi. 162.) The artist Turianus, who was employed 
by ‘Tarquin on the statue of the Capitoline Jove, made also a Her- 
cules, which in Varro’s days was still called Materia, (Plin. xxxv. 45, 
Bipont.) LT have no doubt that this Hercules Materia, which Turi- 
anus made and ‘Tarquin worshipped, was only a form of Marte Serphe 
or Serapis, who set in order the universe: Ldparic ce Ovopa Tov TO 
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may Koopovrric Eéart, mapa ro Caiperyy : KaddNtvew rivég Kal Koopeiv 
Aéyovow. (Phylarchus, in De Isid. ¢, 29 

Silvanus occurs with the attributes of Serphe, Serapis, Adsculapius, 
or Pluto. ‘Thus, on inscriptions we find Silvanus Larom, which is 
Pluto: Silvano sancto Larum Philemon P. Scanti Eleuteri D.D. 
Gruter, p. 65, gives Silvano salutari, which, of course, is Aésculapius, 
Serapis, or Serphe. Diodorus says that Osiris was variously ex- 
plained as Serapis, Pluto, or Pan, (i. 25.) Now, an Egyptian title of 
Pan is Mendes, (Herod. ii. 46,) and Amenti is the Coptic term for 
Hades, which two words are related to Mantus, the Tuscan Pluto. 

After childbirth, every woman had three guardian deities, Pilum- 
nus, Intercidona, Deverra, to protect her by night from the assault of 
Silvanus, (Varro, in S. August. C. D. vi. 9.) The three deities seem 
to correspond to Genius, Genia, and Nutrix; but Silvanus appears here 
in his character of Inuus. The ancients derived Inuus from inire, and 
explained it by éputArne: by which procedure, as in many other cases, 
they grafted a right meaning on an untenable derivation. 1 would 
connect Inuus with the eastern idol, Ana-Melech, (2 Kings, xvii. 31.) 
A remarkable individual among the Horites of Mount Seir had taken 
this god Anah for his tutelar deity, and, as usual, was named after 
him, (Gen. xxxvi. 24.) The Hebrew anah signities to violate, and 
this character, I suppose, was common to Inuus, to Anah, and to 
Ana-Melech. ‘The word Ay gives rise to the forms Anah and Inuus, 
just as Ply has become Ancus, Enach, Inachus, Onka, and as “py be - 
came Keri, Ekron, Icarus, Ocris, which I sh: all discuss in the next 
paper. Faunus stands charged with the same misdeeds as Silvanus, 
or rather is completely identified with him: Hune Faunum plerique 
eundem Silvanum a silvis, Inuum deum: quidam etiam Pana, vel 
Pan, esse dixerunt, (S. A. Victor, c. 4.) The ancients derived 
sara a fav-ere, which etymon I will accept in the sense of Fav, 

lab, Bab, Typho, (see “ Hebe.) Tabius was one of the two leaders 

of the Luperci: verbera pellitus setosa meg ebat arator, Unde licens 
I‘abius sacra Lupercus habet, (Propert. iv. 1, 25.) At the root of the 
Palatine was a temple of Lyceus, quem Greeci Pana, Romani Luper- 
cum appellant, (Justin, xliii. 1.) ‘The ancients attributed all super- 
natural voices to Silvanus or Faunus, (Dionys. v. 16,) under the name 
of Aius Locutius, (Liv. v. 50.) 1 suppose that Ana-Melech may have 
held the same office, since the Hebrew Anah, or Inuus, has also the 
meaning of Aius Locutius, Similarly the god Nebo, signifies both 
to produce and to speak, (see “ Neph.” xxiii. 419.) Probably the 
Carthaginian Ini-Bal and Adher-Bal answer to the Babylonian Ana- 
Melech and Adar-Melech, 

Horace calls Silvanus “ tutor finium,” whieh is Terminus; now 
Serapis, or Serbo, was a setter of boundaries, and this is signified by 
the name. We have seen that the Lake Serbonis was a boundary of 
Kgypt, and Ritter gives from Agathemerus (i. p. 3,) the following 
notice of a second boundary lake Serbonis on the Phasis: “ The old 
boundary between Asia and Europe runs along the Caucasian isthmus, 
from the lake Sarbo to the Caspian sea; just as the boundary between 
Asia and Africa runs along the Egyptian isthmus from the lake 
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Sarbo, near the Nile, to the Arabian sea.” (Vorhalle, p. 66.) This 
second lake Sarbo establishes the controverted account that Serapis 
was worshipped in Pontus, (Tacit. H. iv. 83; De Isid. c. 28 ;) and 
that the Colchians were an Egyptian colony, (Herod. ii. 104;) com- 

are the Trojan Serbia. As Serbo or Serapis fixed the boundary of 
ene Asia, and Africa, he has evidently usurped the character of 
the Most High, who “ divided to the nations their inheritance,” 
(Deut. xxxii. 8; Gen. x. 32.) The name Serbo expresses his cha- 
racter very distinctly. Syriac, SHeRaBaruit, exsiccatus est: propa- 
gare: tributim recensere, in familias digerere: sherba, sherban, sher- 
beto, generatio, progenies, tribus, familia, (Castell.) Hence Serbo, 
Serapis, or Serphe, signifies equally Gradivus, Terminus, and Genius, 
I suppose that king Servius was named after Serphe Marte. Niebuhr 
derives “ Servius or Seruius, to wit, a child born in the evening, from 
sero, like Manius from mane,” (i. p. 374.) Manius is connected with 
the goddess Mana, or Mania. 

Quid! qui lapidem colunt informem atque rudem, cui nomen est 
Terminus. Hic est, quem pro Jove Saturnus dicitur devorasse: nec 
immerito illi honos tribuitur. Nam cum Tarquinius Capitolium 
facere vellet, &c. Et huic ergo publicé supplicatur, quasi costodi 
finium deo, (Lactant. i. 20.) Jupiter Lapis is the same as Terminus, 
but the Romans made some distinction between them, as did also the 
Phenicians. On an inscription we find, “ To our Lord Melcarth, to 
Baal Tsur,”’ (Movers, p. 178.) This 'T'sur was the tutelar deity of the 
city Tyre, (¢sur,) and also of the town Beth Tsur, (Josh, xv. 58.) 
Baal Tsur is Jupiter Lapis, from ésur saxum, lapis ; whilst Metsur, or 
Mizrah, is Terminus, from me-tsur limes, terminus. Probably some 
such distinction exists between the Coptic thosh, Nubia, and e-thosh, 
Ethiopia. Thus, we find Ham and his son Mizrah at the head of 
heathenism, whether as Baal Chamman, Mars Silvanus, Pan, Ter- 


minus, or Genius, W. B. WINNING, 
Bedford, 


FORM FOR THE ADMISSION OF A DEAN AND CANONS, ANCIENTLY 
USED IN ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN. 


Sir,—The following extracts are copied from a volume in the posses- 
sion of the Lord Bishop of Down and Connor and Dromore, who has 
kindly permitted me the privilege of examining it. It is a MS. of 
the 13th and 14th centuries, and was purchased by his Lordship, 
several years ago, for a trifling sum. It has proved, however, to be a 
volume of considerable interest, containing the Statutes and Antipho- 
narium of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, with several other very 
curious entries and documents, 

One of these I purpose to send you, with the permission of the Right 
Reverend owner of the volume, as I believe it has never been printed : 
and it differs in some important respects from the “ Ordo ad faciendum 
Decanum canonicorum,” published by Martene, in his learned work, 
“ De Antiquis Keclesie Ritibus,” lib, ii. cap. 1. Ordo IIL. 

Two copies of he following “Ordo ad faciendum Decanum”’ are 
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to be found in the Bishop of Down's manuscript. The first (which for 
convenience I shall call A) occurs on the reverse of fol, 27, and is in 
a hand of the 14th century. ‘The second (which I shall call B) occurs 

near the end of the volume, and is of a somewhat later date. The 
words in italics are in rubric in the original. I shall notice the varia- 
tions of the two copies in notes. 

“ Ordo ad faciendum Decanum in matrice ecclesie, cum fuerit a fratri- 
bus suis canonice electus.' 

“In primis jurabit, inspectis et tactis sacrosanctis evangeliis, se fac- | 
turum in ecclesia continuam residentiam et debitam. Et quod obser- = * 
vabit omnia’ iura ecclesie sue, et antiquas approbatas et assuetas con- 
suevudines et libertates, pro posse suo; et quod sibi subjectos ut id 
ipsum faciat,® et‘ diligenter instruet. Et quod possessiones ecclesie 
injuste dispersas, et facultates prave alienatas congregabit: et quod 
humilitatem et pacienciam in semetipso custodiet et ad hec custo- 
dienda, subiectos suos excitabit. 

“ Quo facto prosternet se ante crucem® in capitulo fratribus cantantibus 
hos psalmos, Deus misereatur, [ Ps]® Ad te levavi. [Ps] Kece quam 
bonum. Or. Concede quesumus, omnipotens Deus, ut famulum 
tuum quem ad regimen nostrum elegimus, gratie tue dono prosequaris, 
ut te largiente cum ipsa tibi nostra electione placeamus, per D. n. 

“ Quo facto erigens se, et omnes canonicos suos osculabitur: deinde 
ducetur ad altare, cum solemnitate, campanis pulsantibus, cantore inct- 
piente, ‘Te Deum laudamus. Decano ante altare se prosternente, et 
orationes secretas faciente [Cantor dicat Oremus, cum nota)’ Cuncto- 
rum bonorum institutor Deus, qui per Moysen famulum tuum ad 
gubernandas ecclesias preepositos instituisti, tibi supplices preces fundi- 
mus, teque deuotis mentibus exoramus, ut hunc famulum tuum. R$ 
quem continencia’ et electio famulorum tuorum decanum hodie insti- 
tuit, protectionis tue gratia’? munire digneris, sicque regere subditos 
concedas, ut cum omnibus illis regna celorum adipiscatur, per D. 
Pater noster. Et ne nos. 

“ V. Saluum" seruum tuum. 

é «“ 7, Dominus custodiat introitum tuum et exitum tuum, et auferat 
a te elationem. Dominus custodiat te ab omni malo. Mittat tibi 
auxilium de sancto. Exsurge Domine adiuua nos. Dominus uobis- 
cum. 


~~ 





, 
' 
. 
\ 


“—_ 


* B omits the word “ omnia.” 

* So in both copies ; but we should obviously read “ faciant.” 

*«* Et” seems redundant here: but it occurs in both copies, 

> B reads “ ante altare.” 

. The letters Ps are added in rubric before the initial words of each psalm in B. 
: ” The words within brackets are added in B. Over the word “ cantor” is written 
in @ more recent hand and in black ink, ‘‘ vel senior;” and over “cum nota,” in the 


same hand, ‘‘ sine Pater.” A introduces the following collect by the word Or. (i. e. 
oremus,) only. 


* B has here * N,” 
- * This word in Bis partially scratched out, and over it, in a coeval hand, is written 
conueniencia 2” it seems to have been at first “ conhiuencia,” 
> Here a leaf is lost in B. 
Apparently we should read “ salvum fac servum tuum.” 
M2 
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« Deus cui omnis potestas et dignitas famulatur da famulo tuo pros- 
perum sue dignitates! effectum, in qua te semper timeat, tibi iugiter 
placere concedat: per. 

“Omnium Domine fons bonorum, et cunctorum dator profectuum, 
tribue famulo tuo adeptam bene regere dignitatem, et a te sibi presti- 
tam bonis operibus corobore® gloriam per x™ 

“Or, Actiones nostras quesumus Domine aspirando preueni, et 
adiuuando prosequere, ut internueniente beata et gloriosa semperque 
virgine Maria, cum omnibus sanctis, cuncta nostra operatio et a te 
semper incipiat, et per te cepta finiatur, per X™”’ 


Upon this form one or two remarks may now be made. It is re- 
markable that no mention occurs in it of the presence of the bishop or 
archbishop: although in the “ Ordo ad faciendum Decanum canoni- 
corum,” published by Martene, the bishop officiates throughout: and 
this isalso the case in the ‘* Ordinatio Abbatis,” in the Ordo Romanus, 
where several of the same prayers and collects occur.’ 

In both these forms the service is described as beginning with the 
mass, said by the bishop, by whom also all the prayers and collects 
are appointed to be read. But in the Irish form the prayers are said 
or sung by the precentor, who, in right of his office, is president of the 
chapter, according to the usages of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in the 
vacancy of the deanery ; and if for any reason he should have waived 
his right, or if he should happen to be absent, then the senior member 
of chapter appears to have taken his place. 

Again, it is remarkable that the Irish form makes no mention of the 
celebration of mass as any part of the solemnity. ‘The dean elect 
takes the oath of residence, &c., in the chapter-room, before the canons 
alone, who then conduct him in solemn procession to the high altar 
in the church, where the rest of the service is performed. In the 
Ordo Romanus, the abbot is sworn in presence of the people, who 
are addressed by the bishop, immediately after the introit, and 
then, as it would seem, the abbot is consecrated, after which the bishop 
proceeds with the mass.$ In the form published by Martene, the 
admission of the dean takes place immediately before the Gospel. 


The collect beginning “ Cunctorum bonorum institutor,” is thus 
given in the Ordo Romanus :— 


“ Cunctorum bonorum Constitutor Deus, qui per Moysen famulum 
tuum ad gubernandas ecclesias prepositos instituisti, tibi supplices 
fundimus preces, teque devotis mentibus exoramus, ut hunc famulum 
tuum, N. quem conhibentia’® et electio famulorum tuorum Abbatem 
hodie ovium tuarum instituit, protectionis tue gratia munerare digneris 
sic que regere subditos, commendat asque oves concedas, ut cum illis 
omnibus regna celorum adeptus, et te Domine opitulante apostolicis 


' Read “ dignitatis.”’ 

* So in the MS. 

* The Ordo Romanus is published in the Biblioth. Patrum (Lugd. 1677), tom. xiii. 
* Bibl. Patr. ubi supr. p. 734. 


* This is the same word which is now in English connivance; it signifies here 
simply assent, 
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jugiter fultus doctrinis, cum centesimo fructu leetus introeat portas 
paradisi, atque te Domine collaudante audire mereatur, Kuge serve 
bone et fidelis, quia in pauca fuisti fidelis, super multa te constituam : 
intra in gaudium Domini tui. Quod ipse preestare digneris, qui in 
Trinitate perfecta vivis.” 

See the same collect also in Martene, in several of the forms he has 
printed, lib. ii. cap. 1, : 

The collect « Deus cui omnis,” and that which follows it, occur also 


in the Ordo Romanus, and in many of those published by Martene, 
thus :— 


« Deus cui omnis potestas et dignitas famulatur, da famulo tuo. N. 
prosperum su dignitatis effectum, in qua te semper timeat, tibique 
jugiter placere contendat. Per. 

“Omnium Domine fons bonorum, justorumque provectuum mune- 
rator, tribue queesumus famulo tuo adeptam bene gerere dignitatem, 
et a te sibi preestitam bonis operibus comprobare. Per.’ 


The concluding collect “ Actiones nostras,” is evidently the original 
of our beautiful collect, “* Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings.”’ It 
does not occur in the Ordo Romanus, nor, as far as I can observe, in 
Martene’s work. 

Immediately after the “Ordo ad faciendum Decanum,” there 
follows in the manuscript a form for the admission of a canon, which 
seems also worthy of being transcribed. 


“ Forma turamenti cutuslibel canonicit obseruetur hoc modo. 


“In nomine Patris et filii et Spiritus Sancti, Amen, Cum canonicus 
fuerit missus ad Decanum per literas archiepiscopi ut admittatur in 
canonicum et confratrem, Imprimis presente decano et capitulo iura- 
bit inspectis et tactis sacrosanctis evangeliis se exhibiturum canonicam 
obedientiam N. decano et suis successoribus, fidelitatem ecclesie 
Dublin, et quod [libertates et'] consuetudines antiquas usitatas et hac- 
tenus approbatas* euisdem ecclesie [inviolabiliter'] obseruabit, et ad 
earum defensionem opem et operam diligentem contra quoscunque 
impendet, et quod secreta capituli, quamdiu sunt secreta, celabit. 

* Si canonicus fuerit absens, et per procuratorem admittatur, turet tpse 
procurator in animam domini sui, et in animam suam fideliter pro tem- 
pore quo in officio procuratoris morabitur sub eadem forma. Quo facto 
prosternat se ante crucem in capitulo: dein dicatur, Ps. Wcce quam 
bonum. Gloria Patri nal Kyrie el. Xpe el. Kyrie el. Pater 
hoster. Et ne nos [inducas * 

“ V. Ostende nobis Domine misericordiam tuam. FV’. Saluum fac 


_— 


- — 


' These words are inserted in the margin in a more recent hand. 

* Here the second copy, which I have called B., recommences, after the missing 
leaf; instead of “ approbatas,”’ it reads ‘* confirmatas,” which word has been erased 
by a more recent hand; ‘ inviolabiliter” is omitted ; and after the word “ obser- 
vabit,” there is inserted in the margin, in a hand of the 16th century, the clause, 
“ quatenus non repugnant legibus huius regni:” which shews that this form was in 
use after the Reformation. 


* Added in B. 
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seruum tuum. V. Mitte ei Domine auxilium de sancto. Nichil 
proficiet' inimicus in eo, Esto ei Domine turris fortitudinis. Do- 
mine exaudi orationem.’ Dominus uobiscum. 

“ Decanus vel eius commissarius dicat hanc orationem. Pretende 
Domine famulo tuo dextram celestis auxilii, ut te toto corde perquirat, 
et que digne postulat assequatur: per X*.° 

“ Quo facto ducatur ad stallum suum per decanum vel etus commissarium, 
eto stallato vicarius domini decani accipiat installatum et reducat eum 
ad omnes confratres et canonicos. Quibus deosculatis reducatur ad 
stallum suum, moram ibidem per temporis spatium factendus ; redu- 
catur per decanum vel eius commissarium tn capitulum aqua benedicta 
aspersus, cum benedictione a decano assignatur ei locus in capitulo. 

“ Et quia antiquitus ex huiusmodi admissionibus installationibus et 
institutionibus debentur [tam decano quam ‘] vicariis ecclesie seruienti 
commune ecclesie, quam instituenti post installacionem factam in 
choro et locum in capitulo assignatum et itramentum prestitum, sol- 
uantur illa feoda illis quibus debetur ;* et paretur securitas antequam 
admittatur admissus in corporalem possessionem prebende, quam pos- 
sessionem habiturus est per vicarium domini decani, [ . . . decano,|° 
ne ulterius de hiis fiat querela.” 


Martene has printed several forms for the admission of canons 
regular and secular, (De ant. ecclesia ritibus, lib. ii,c. 4&5.) In 
almost all of them the short litany with which the foregoing form 
begins, occurs: but the collect “ Pretende Domine” does not appear 
in any of them. It will be found, however, in the Ordo Romanus, in 
the Ordo for the celebration of a provincial council, only expressed in 
the plural number,— 


“ Pretende Domine famulis tuis dextram ccelestis auxilii, ut te toto 
corde perquirant, et que digne postulant assequantur. Per.”’ 


1 hope you will not think these fragments of our ancient church 
services unworthy of a place in the pages of the British Magazine. 
They are interesting to the student of church history, as shewing 
the right feeling and real piety which dictated the religious worship 
of the church in an age when, as some would persuade us, she was 
altogether corrupt and anti-Christian ; while, on the other hand, they 
demonstrate, by the corruptions and superstitions which are mingled 
with them, the absolute necessity of that reformation which, by God’s 
Providence, has been effected, 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, J. iH. T. 


Trinity College, Dublin, Jan. 16th, 1845. 


ee ~ a  — ee 


' Proficiat, B. 

* «* Orationem” omitted in B. ° Per Do, B. 

* These words are interlined in A, in a more recent hand. B. reads, “ tam 
vicariis.” 

§ Debentur, B. 

* Here some words are erased in A., the last word, “ decano,” being still legible. 
In B. this clause was never inserted, 

* Bibl. Patr, tom. xiii. p. 742. 
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ON FASTING. 


Sir,—As, by the publication of your correspondent’s letter in your 
last number, you have, with him, invited opinions on this very im- 
portant subject, I presume to offer my humble thoughts, and the 
conclusions I have come to after a consideration of the matter. 

Those who would have the rubric literally observed, of course insist _ 
on the propriety of regular and fixed fastdays, and “days of abstinence.” 
But these men do not appear to consider the great difference which 
there is between the state of society, the manners and feelings of the 
age when that rubric was issued and their own, 

Of those who would revive the rubric, if I may so speak, there are 
two distinct classes—one, which insists on its restoration because they 
hold the new and dangerous doctrines of a party anxious to bring our 
church under the supremacy of Rome ; the other, which, from honest 
motives, but a little too scrupulous, perhaps, dwell on the necessity of 
strict obedience to their ordination oath, and, as we have seen, with 
more zeal than discretion, would restore the church to its primitive 
state. The design of the former party we cannot hope to overthrow, 
but mayhap we may be able to lead some of the latter to re-consider 
the case, and form a fresh judgment. 

Our Prayer-book directs us to fast, or ‘‘ abstain” 106 days in the 
year—the forty days of Lent, twelve Ember days, three Rogation 
days, and “ every Friday in the year, except Christmas-day.” ‘These 
she calls “ days of fasting or abstinence.’’ ‘Thus at the very outset we 
are left to be directed in this matter by our own judgment. We are 
ourselves to decide whether we are to make the days of Lent, fast 
days, or days of abstinence, or both alternately. So, likewise, with 
all the others. Our own minds are to tell us whether fasting means a 
total abstaining from food, or only from meat, or from a usual meal 
or two, If it is only to be understood in the latter senses, then what 
becomes of the word “abstinence,” which, from its position, would 
naturally lead us to infer that it is used to express a slight fast, while 
the word “fast’’ is used to express total abstinence from food? In 
what other way are we to understand the terms, unless we travel a 
long way, and come to the conclusion that the former applies to food, 
and the latter to drink ? How, then, I ask, isa man who calls himself 
a strict churchman to act in this case? He mus¢tanswer—According to 
my own conscience. ‘True; and therefore he cannot lay down any 
fixed rule for his brethren. ‘They must adopt the same plan, and so 
are not to be judged by one whose-conscience is more tightly strung 
than theirs, 

Again, we cannot suppose our church requires us to fas¢ strictly in 
accordance with her rule; for putting aside the term of Lent, does she 
ask her members to fast the three Rogation days, which are consecu- 
tive ?—or does she mean us to fast one day, abstain the next, and fast 
again the third? Who can definitely answer this? Then—is every 
Friday in the year to be a fast day, or a day of abstinence? Are we 
to eat nothing from twelve o’clock on Thursday night till twelve 
o'clock on Friday night ?—(so literally do the Roman catholics fulfil 
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the commands of their church, that their supper frequently is being 
prepared all the evening previous to the termination of even one fast 
day, but is not put on the table till the clock strikes twelve, when they 
are free, and soon show the effects of a long abstinence),—or are we 
only to abstain from meat, or only from a meal? But the church 
calls it a fast day. Who is to decide? IfI say Friday is not meant 
to be a fast day—that I may eat meat—that it is only intended to be 
a day of abstinence—and I am only to abstain generally in all my 
accustomed food—has my brother a right to insist, “ You must not eat 
any meal to-day—a morsel only, sufficient to sustain nature’’—or, 
“you may not eat meat, but you may eat fish, or eggs, or bread, or 
butter, to your satisfaction” ? 

Krom the state of uncertainty, then, to which the church has left 
this question, and therefore only commanding fasting, as it were, gene- 
rally, although she has fixed days; and further, from the fact that the 
New Testament contains no positive command on the subject, I argue 
that fasting is left entirely to ourselves. There is one rule for the 
Christian which some may say indirectly urges it—namely, that of 
St. Paul, that we are to “keep our body in subjection’’—to restrain 
the passions, and “crucify the flesh, with its affections and lusts.” But 
this is to be done by himself, not by his church. From constitutional 
temperament, mayhap, one man may be obliged to fast much before 
he can subdue an evil passion, others need not do so at all. 

The church has appointed certain days, not, I should imagine, to 
compel, or make it an absolute duty for her members to fast at those 
times, but to remind them that there are seasons when’ they should, in 
a more than ordinary manner, think of the means necessary to salva- 
tion, * 

And to shew the justness of my remark about the time and cir- 
cumstances in which the rubric was composed and strictly adhered 
to, an act of parliament (Hdward VI. c, 19) was passed to force the 
observance of fast days, and prohibiting the use of meat on those days, 
“for the increase of cattle, and for the encouragement of fishery and 
navigation,” Let us observe, then, that temporal policy (doubtless 
necessary,) as well as spiritual guidance had its motives in this order 
of our church. This will not at all apply in our times, 

These considerations have led me to the conclusion that the fasting 
of the heart, if I may so speak, is the only fast pleasing to God. For 
what do we find Him saying in Isaiah, (Iviii. 5,) “Is it such a fast 
that I have chosen? a day for man to afflict his soul? Is it to bow 
down his head as a bulrush, and to spread sackcloth and ashes under 
him? Wilt thou call this a fast, and an acceptable day unto the Lord ? 
Is not this the fast 1 have chosen, to loose the bands of wickedness ? 
. «+ Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and that thou bring 
the poor that are cast out to thy house ?” 

Weare to “rend our hearts and not our garments’’—that is, we are 
not to keep up the appearance without the reality, Our Saviour warned 
us against the pharisaic mode of fasting; and the proud Pharisee’s 
boast was, “I fast twice in the week.” Therefore, I would say, let 
us fast, as we find it essential to the great purpose of subduing our body, 
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If we find it necessary to abstain from a certain description of food, or 
drink, for a week, in order to conquer an evil passion, let us do so. This 
will be to fast with an object. But fasting every Friday is, after all, 
a mere form, and, when used as such, can produce little or no reality, 
I would advocate the abstaining from meat once, or even twice in the 
week, because it might, with some, be conducive to general health, 
and to others give the power, in an extended degree, of moens the 
poor. But I would not advocate the form of fasting on one day, and 
making up for it the very hour after the appointed time has passed ; 
nor would I advocate the plan of the clergy, the young clergy 
especially, being too anxious that their flocks should become very strict 
observers of forms and ceremonies which have become obsolete, and 
would be of but little, if any real benefit, were they restored. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
R. W. H. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT.—THE CIRCULAR LETTER OF THE 
BISHOP OF EXETER. 
Rev. Sirn,x—Mr. Newman and his fellow-labourers, in the Tracts for 
the ‘limes, and in all their other writings, have assumed to themselves 
credit for no common piety, honesty, and courage, putting themselves 
forward as the advocates of neglected truth, regardless of public 
opinion and fearless of reproach.* And not only is this high tone 
assumed in matters of importance, but even in trifles, in rubrical ob- 
servances, in postures of the body, and in holy vestments. Hence 
they have regarded deviations from the strict letter of the rubric, 
which custom for a century had sanctioned, with as much abhorrence 
as breaches of the decalogue ; and clergymen offending in this respect 
have been rebuked with unsparing harshness and severity, and pro- 
nounced to be guilty of gross perjury. This sweeping denunciation 
shews that the writers little cared what assertions they made, pro- 
vided they were calculated to produce an effect, and that they were 
ignorant of the motives by which the parties in question were in 
general actuated. Numbers of clergymen, before this question was 
agitated, had entered on the duties of their holy calling with the 
purest motives and the best intentions, taking the practice of the 
church as a correct exposition of the rubrics, not troubling themselves 


* « The appearance of a body of men banded together, who come athwart all the 
standard views and habits of action, and appear to threaten the whole framework of 
society, &c. If the first Christians were regarded generally by the heathen as haters 
of the human race, we may well bear it willingly, should bodies of men, more perhaps 
than any that can be named, devoted, nay, self-immolated, in the service of Christ, be 
classed in the popular mind under the same category.” But even this high self- 
commendation does not satisfy the writer. “ Nay, if we may venture on such a 
comparison, when our Lord himself!!! was reviled as being a gluttonous man and 
winebibber, the friend of publicans and sinners, we might well be prepared for hear- 
ing even heavier reproaches directed against the preachers of his truth, than that of 
being formalists or semi-idolators, or advocates of a relaxed morality.”—Brit, Critic, 
No, 67, p. 13. 
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to examine whether it was strictly consonant with its letter, intent on 
higher and more important duties. 

But what has since been the conduct of these indignant rebukers 
of violators of the rubrics? They have themselves made deviations 
from the doctrine and principles and spirit of the church to such an 
extent as the history of the church rarely affords a parallel. They 
have openly and avowedly advocated practices and usages not only 
alien to her liturgy and articles, but unprimitive, uncatholic, the in- 
ventions, or rather the developments, of later ages—usages and prac- 
tices, I need not say, essentially Romish, but which even enlightened 
and serious Romanists are wishful to palliate and conceal—such as 
pilgrimages, worship of relics, belief in absurd legends and fictitious 
miracles, extravagant and fanatical praises of virginity, &c. ‘The Re- 
formation, too, is stigmatized as the greatest of evils, and union with 
the church of Rome as she is, a consummation devoutly to be wished, 
and for the attainment of which, it should seem, every effort, lawful 
and unlawful, is to be made. And still they remain members of the 
church, though labouring, as far as their influence extends, to produce 
dissatisfaction with her services, confusion in her worship, doubts as to 
the validity of her orders, accompanied with unceasing praises of the 
Romish church, with disgusting attempts at palliating her enormities, 
and with fulsome and even ridiculous panegyrics on that portion of 
her priesthood supposed to be most active and influential, It will not 
be forgotten how indignantly a charge of popery, some years ago, was 
repelled by these very men. Passages irom the Tracts were selected 
with much ostentation and placed in juxtaposition, shewing the ab- 
surdity of such a charge. But now, with the grossest inconsistency 
and disregard of the most solemn obligations, the charge, so far from 
being denied, is attempted to be justified.* With these avowed sen- 
timents, and this undeniable change of conduct, it would indeed be 
unaccountable that they should continue to remain in communion 
with the church, were it not that their present position affords them 
greater opportunities of mischief, having by their restless efforts at 
length brought her into imminent peril. But we have no fears for the 
result; we are persuaded that the great body of her clergy and mem- 
bers are sound, and devotedly attached to her communion. That 
church has survived the rancour of the Puritans, though for a time 
her downfal was effected; the mad attempts of the second James, 
the latitudinarianism of the last century, and the popular fury conse- 
quent on the passing of the Reform Bill, and the providence of God, 
we doubt not, will enable her to survive this treachery of her false 
children—the present danger, it is painful to reflect, not having been 
caused by her enemies, but by her sworn defenders— 


insidiis, perjurique arte Sinonis. 


At all events, with such experience of past mercies, it would be a dis- 
trust of Providence to give way to fear and despondency. Besides, to 


* See Mr. Oakeley's highly curious letter. 
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cherish hope in times of difficulty and danger is a source of satisfaction 
and encouragement. 
nov re Oapeadéare 
roy paxpdy rel- 
ve Biov éedrict, dava’¢ 
Ouvydy &ddal- 
vovoay ev evppoovvats.——Prometh. Vine. 


In the meantime, it behoves all honest and reflecting men to endea- 
vour, as far as may be, to avert the impending evils. Something like 
uniformity prevailed in the church before these writers commenced 
their system of ecclesiastical agitation. To restore order and regu- 
larity out of this confusion is an arduous, and, it would seem, in the 
present excitement, an impossible task. ‘There are only two courses 
open to the bishops; the one is, to allow each clergyman to perform 
the duty in agreement with the practice of his predecessor—the other is, 
to enforce the strict letter of the law. The latter course has been 
attempted by the Bishop of Exeter—the one, it might have been sup- 
posed, least open to objection, and certainly the most legitimate—the 
only course indeed in which a bishop can interfere with influence and 
authority. But what a storm of opposition has been raised against 
this well-intentioned attempt. From the clamour and violence which 
have been thereby occasioned, it might seem that the surplice is an 
object of as much abhorrence as in the days of the Puritans, if the 
length to which men may be hurried by party spirit were not a mat- 
ter of almost every day’s experience. One important lesson, however, 
may be learned from this commotion—that the strength of the church 
is at present to sit still. 

In the meantime, much may be done towards restoring order and 
uniformity by private admonition ; by impressing on all candidates for 
holy orders the necessity of making no innovations and of reviving no 
obsolete customs in the mode of performing divine worship, as they 
value their own usefulness, the peace and welfare of the church, and 
the good of souls. 

The difficulties which now press upon the church are not new; they 
have been felt in all ages. The historian Socrates* informs us, that 
among the Christian churches throughout the world, though holding 
communion with each other, great diversity prevailed with respect to 
the Lent fast, as to the number of days and mode of fasting, with 
respect to the time of celebrating the Lord’s Supper, of observing the 
Kaster festival, of admitting candidates to holy baptism, with respect 
to preaching and public prayers—no two churches in this latter par- 
ticular being found exactly to agree; and the difference in rites and 
ceremonies was so numerous and diversified as to defy enumeration. 
This want of uniformity, however, among the ancient churches, had, 
happily, not the effect of destroying friendly intercourse with each 
other. We of the present day cannot do better than imitate their for- 
bearance and charity. Having trespassed already to a great length on 
your pages, I will conclude with the words of Augustine, in reference 
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to this very question:—Miror sane quid ita volueris, ut de iis que 
varié per io loca observantur, tibi aliqua conscriberem, cum et 
not sit necessarium, et una in his saluberrima regula retinenda sit, ut 
quee non sunt contra fidem, neque contra bonos mores, et habent 
aliquid ad exhortationem vite melioris, ubicunque institui videmus, 
vel instituta cognoscimus, non solum non improbemus, sed etiam lau- 
dando et imitando sectemur si aliquorum infirmitas non ita impedit, ut 
amplius detrimentum sit.* 
I remain, Rey. Sir, with much respect, your obedient servant, 


Tueta LANCASTRIENSIS. 
Branwell, Gisburne, 14th January, 1845. 





SACRED MUSIC, 


Sir,—Not long ago, a catalogue of books, oe by one of the 
leading booksellers in Dublin, reached me by post, and on looking 
over it, the following advertisement attracted my attention :— 


JZORTY POPULAR AIRS AND SACRED MELODIES, 

The Music arranged for the Voice or Piano-Forte by Mr. 
W.H. White. The Words adapted for Social Singing in Christian 
Families, Original and Selected. In post 4to, on tinted paper, 
cloth, price 4s, 6d., or 3s, plain, 


CONTENTS :—— 


Hark ! those strains. Air—‘ Hark! the convent bells are ringing.” 

Tho’ the morning of life. Air—“ Savourneen Dheelish.” 

Vain are all this world’s best pleasures. ‘‘ Rousseau’s Dream.” 

Awake, my soul, in joyful lays. 

In trouble and in grief, O God! Air— Comfort.” 

Jesus, I my cross have taken. Air—‘ La Perdonna.” 

Oh, thou that dwell’st. Air—“ Cameronian’s Midnight Hymn.” 

Life !—'tis a vapour. Air—* Life / let us cherish.” 

’Tis a point I long toknow. Air—*‘ Holyrood.” 

Have you heard of that happy land. 

Lord, thou knowest that I love thee. Air—‘ Hadyn’s Hymn.” 

Oh! dream not that man. Air—“ Fair Isle of the West.” 

Remember, fond youth. Air— Remember me still.” 

Here we suffer grief and pain. 3 

Far, far from Zion, far from God. 

Oh! Zion, sacred city. ‘ Chorale composed by Graun.” 

Cloth’d in robes of purest white. Air—‘‘ Scots wha ha’e.” 

While doom’d thro’ this wide world. Air— Home, sweet home.” 

Man like a flower at morn appears. 

How sweet the evening hour to spend. “ Carolan’s Receipt.” 

Oh ! who would inhabit this bleak world alone.” Air— The 
last rose of summer.” 

Let worldly minds the world pursue. Air—* Gramachree.” 

In search of enjoyment. Air—‘ Meeting of the waters.” 





* August. Epist. ad Januar, Those who’ wish to take a calm and dispassionate 


view of the present controversy With respect to rubrics, would do well to read the 
whole of this epistle, 
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Hast thou at summer’s dawn, Air—“ O/t in the stilly night.” 

When for eternal worlds we steer, T'he heaving of the lead. 

The wing of time has brush’d away. Air— Kelvin Grove.” 

Oh, day of days, shall heart set free. ‘* Those evening bells.” 

Dear Saviour, I would fly to thee. Air— O rary pil 

Should, Lord, thy mercies be forgot. Air—‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.” 

When the world with its cares has encircled us round, An 
original air. 

What’s this vain world tome. Air—“ Aileen Aroon.” 

Oh! weep not the lad. Air—‘ Coolin.” 

A friend there is. Air—* Oh, no we never mention her.” 

Time, with rapid wing, is flying. Air—‘* Handel's Harmonious 
Blacksmith. 

Glory be to God on high. Air— See the conquering hero comes.” 

With gleaming sword, with spear and shield. ‘ Adl’s Well.” 

Oh, had I but wings like a dove. Original air. 

Alone to the shade of Gethsemane’s garden. Air—“ The Wounded 
Hussar.” 

Tho’ clouds of sorrow. Air—‘ The Deserter.” 

Oh, when it comes, the hour to part. Air—*‘‘ Cordon bleu.” 


It may be hard to determine what is meant by the phrase “ adapted 
for social singing in Christian families ;’’ whether it is that the work is 
intended for that class of persons who, having discovered that all secu- 
lar songs and secular music are unsuited for Christians, choose, there- 
fore, to amuse themselves with singing sacred words, and songs on 
sacred subjects, for recreation’s sake, or whether it be meant that the 
work should be used as a manual in households where singing forms 
part of the devotional exercises of the family: but, in either case, it 
appears to me that every sober-minded person must perceive the 
strong objection which lies against publications such as this. If, 
on the one hand, it be intended that these ** melodies” should be used 
as a species of recreation, and that they should be sung for amusement, 
I think that no seriously disposed person should countenance such a 
thing for an instant. Many of the subjects are of quite too solemn a 
character to admit of being thus lightly treated. But if, on the other 
hand, the volume be meant to be employed in devotional exercises, 
all I can say is, that “ Christian families” who can, in the performance 
of a solemn act of worship to their Creator, divest their thoughts of 
the associations which airs like these unavoidably bring with them, 
must indeed be possessed of a degree of spiritual-mindedness rarely to 
be met with in this “naughty world.” The close resemblance of the 
sacred words, too, to the original words of the song whose music is 
employed, is, in several instances, managed so pointedly, and with 
such evident design, that, were we not expressly told that the work is 
for the use of “ Christian families,” one would really, at first sight, be 
inclined to set it down as more suited for a chartist or an infidel 
assembly, where the design would be to turn solemn subjects into 
burlesque and ridicule. . 

_ The object of noticing such things as this is merely because books 
like these afford an index to the state of feeling prevalent among a 
large class of what is known as the religious world. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, P. 
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OCCASIONAL SERVICES OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN 

ELIZABETH. 
Sirn,—The Parker Society, as you know, have resolved to reprint 
some at least of the occasional services published during the reign of 
Elizabeth. The difficulty, however, is great to learn where these can 
be found, scattered as they are by twos and threes among our public 
and private libraries. It would, consequently, facilitate the labours of 
the gentleman who has undertaken this office, and contribute mate- 
rially to the completeness, as well as usefulness, of his work, if any of 
your readers, well-wishers to the design, would be kind enough to 
render that assistance which may be in their power, and which would 
not, perhaps, give them individually more than a very slight portion 
of trouble. 

The assistance meant is the furnishing of information as to the titles 
and habitats of these services; information which no one man can of 
himself acquire with any amount of labour. For, had he leisure and 
opportunity to examine personally all the collegiate and cathedral 
libraries in the kingdom, there would yet remain a large number, as 
well parochial as private, of whose existence even he must remain 
utterly ignorant. Should any of your readers who have access to 
collections of books, whether public or private, be willing by means of 
your Magazine to render aid in the manner just mentioned, it will be 
received with many and sincere thanks, 

I have the honour to be, Rev. Sir, your obedient servant, 


et me nee en cE eR 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 





[Tuk pressure of documentary matter is so unusually great this month 
as to render it impossible to find room for the usual Notices of Books 
and Pamphlets. ] 
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LETTER OF THE REV. F. OAKELEY ON THE RUBRICAL QUESTION. 


(From the English Churchman, Corrected by Mr. Oakeley, and reprinted here 
at his request.) 


Sir,—I fear that neither yourself nor some of your readers will go along with 
me in all I am about to say ; but I trust that you and they will, at least, give 
me credit for a sincere intention in the remarks with which I wish to trouble 
you on that all-engrossing topic, church ceremonial. And, so far as the sug- 
gestions which | shall offer may be found of a pacific rather than of a con- 
troversial nature, I really do hope that they will carry with them their own 
claim to forbearance at least, if not to sympathy, with those who, like myself, 
are pained by the sounds of discord aad confusion which jar on the ear, 
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drowning even the gracious harmonies of this holy season, and as if rising 
from earth in proud and obstinate defiance of the angelic invitation, ‘* Peace 
on earth, good-will towards men.’’ Surely, sir, our very bounden: duty at 
such a moment is, to “ let our moderation be known unto all men ;” to Took 
within, if so be we may discern in our own grounds of adherence to church 
observances, any even the slightest taint of formalism, or bigotry, or self- 
complacency; and to look without, in order to detect, and when detected, to 
regard lovingly and display eagerly such redeeming points in the course of 
our opponents as may induce the utmost practicable consideration towards them. 
With those from whom we differ in so many grave respects, we should be the 
rather glad of finding any scope whatever for sympathy. 

You will at once suspect that, like the writer of a very interesting letter 
from Oxford, to which you lately gave insertion, I am not able to sympathize 
in all the reasons by which certain controverted introductions into the church 
service have occasionally been justified; in saying which, however, I beg 
you to believe that, as respects the vast importance of some, at least, of those 
introductions, I yield to none even of the most ceremonially-minded of your 
correspondents. But there seems to me, I| confess, a line in the matter, which 
is at once more extreme and more moderate, more catholic and more concilia- 
tory, than that which is commonly taken ; and surely, if such a line there be, 
who is the man that would not desire it to be generally recognised? Mr. 
Newman observes, somewhere, that anything like an extensive and energetic 
opposition to principles, however unquestionable, and to courses, however jus- 
tifiable, is always a call in duty to those who maintain such principles, and 
follow out such courses, to consider how far a cause good in itself may pos- 
sibly be suffering through their misconduct. And I cannot but think that this 
remark is very pertinent to the whole question of that mighty struggle in 
which many are now engaged. Whether as respects church ceremonial, or 
that great and harmonious scheme of doctrine of which it is the visible aspect, 
surely the very largest allowance which is compatible with an unflinching 
maintenance of the Truth, should be extended to those whose anti-catholic, 
anti-ceremonial prejudices have been, I will say, nurtured in the system against 
which many of us have been too slow in protesting.. Let us ever remember 
how short a time has passed since doctrinal orthodoxy presented itself to the 
eyes of our countrymen in the very most repulsive of shapes ; and the only body 
of men who, as a body, seemed to treat the gospel as a reality, (whatever great 
exceptions there may have been to the general rule on both sides,) were those 
very “‘ Evangelicals,” against whose principles certain churchmen are now 
carrying on a resistance—a resistance assuredly so earnest in its conduct, so 
justifiable in its grounds, that they may well afford to dispense with all those 
unfair or equivocal methods of defence which, though they may secure a 
momentary triumph, serve in the end but to weaken the best of causes. 

As respects the great subject of church doctrine, surely enough, and more 
than enough, has been done, and that, too, in a comparatively short time, 
to disabuse all who are willing to be disabused, of the notion so prevalent 
in our youth (although even then precipitate and presumptuous), that dog- 
matic theology and holiness of life are in some way inconsistent. But, on 
the other hand, that attachment to the externals of religion is necessarily 
hollow, formalistic, and pharisaical, ¢his impression, though, of course, as 
utterly groundless as the other, does nut appear to me either so unreasonable 
Or so inconsistent with the experience which is accessible to the majority of 
English Christians. That there is upon this subject, as upon the other, an 
immense amount of floating, and most serious error, who can deny? Had 
the mistakes which seem to me to have been committed on the side of “ order 
and decency” been far more frequent, still nothing, of course, could justify, or 
even excuse, the miserable shallowness of the objections, or the presumptuous 

irreverence of the objectors. We have lived to see the day when professing 
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Christians can bring themselves to avow, unblushingly, that they come to 
church, not as worshippers, but as spies ; we have lived to see churchwardens 
constituting themselves judges of orthodoxy, newspaper editors arrogating the 
functions of Bishops, and the canons of councils contravened by the resolu- 
tions of public meetings. All this would be amusing, if it were not so very 
shocking ; of course, it is not such proceedings as these that any sober person 
can intend to palliate. But beneath the surface of all this miserable ignorance 
and presumption, I should not be surprised to find in the general mass of 
opposition to recent changes, a certain substratum of better feeling ; and | am 
sure that, if such substratum there be, all they who are conscious to themselves 
of purer intentions, have reason to feel obliged to any one who undertakes the 
task of disengaging the latent good from the superincumbent weight of baser 
materials which so much tend to hide it from the public eye, and perhaps even 
from the minds in which it lurks. I should not wonder to find a Christian, 
and even a catholic, element, mixed up with this corrupt mass of vulgar 
‘* Protestantism ;” though heavily encumbered and most seriously discredited 
by the adjuncts in connexion with which it is practically exhibited. At all 
events, does not Christianity, and does not catholicism, forbid us to put 
stumbling-blocks in the way of weak consciences, and to risk charity and 
peace in a contest for externals, except so far forth as the inward life of religion 
depends upon them? But if so be that any of us have contended for externals 
as such, then I cannot think the odium we may have sustained altogether un- 
accountable, or unmerited, or unwholesome. 

Many, I know, say, that in the defence of externals for their own sake, or as 
mere matters of ecclesiastical appointment, the great principle of obedience to 
church rule is involved. But is it altogether thus? Whether or not we all 
go the length of saying, with Chancellor Martin, of Exeter, that “ dormant 
laws are no laws at all” (an opinion to which I confess that I myself incline), 
at the very least, the revival of dormant laws is surely quite a different thing 
from the enforcement of acknowledged ones; and consequently objections 
to the one course belong to a different state of mind from that which is im- 
plied in objections to the other. I cannot feel it so unreasonable as others do, 
to regard revived practices as in effect, though not in fact, essential novelties. 
Nor, again, can I see, with many, how the existence of rubrics in their favour, 
practically disowned by our church, even if explicit, can constitute any obliga- 
tion on the part of clergymen to adopt such practices; though I can feel, and 
that very deeply, the value of such rubrical provisions or intimations, as a 
protection, where, for other reasons, it seems desirable or important to do so. 
Even where a rubric is of the more explicit sort, (as in the case of the offertory,) 
still | must consider, (so far with the objectors,) that the authority of such 
rubric has been most seriously impaired, if not virtually superseded, by long 
desuetude. The executive of our church has undoubtedly concurred, by ac- 
quiescence, at least, with the disuse of this law, (admitting it to be such,) and 
unless the same executive, as represented to each clergyman in his own bishop, 
distinctly and unmistakeably bring the otiose rule or custom once more into 
active operation, I do not see how any clergyman is bound in duty to revive it, 

though he may, indeed, be warranted in expediency in doing so. 

On the other hand, it seems equally clear that if the strict rubrical plea be 
relinquished (and I really do not see how it can be maintained), very im- 
portant and valuable securities for solemnity and beauty in the administration 
of our church service might be obtained by a cautious (and always dutiful) 
recognition of some less stringent, and therefore more variable, obligation. 
Here one can conceive mere dufy operating in a contrary direction; for in- 
stance, a positive episcopal inhibition on a point of ceremonial, supposing any 
bishop could feel himself justified in making it, would, I suppose, be conclusive 
against even one of the less ambiguous of the rubrics, where no great doctrine 
was involved. On the other hand, where such positive inhibition is wisely 
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Such principle seeming undeniable, what is to be the measure of its applica- 
tion? It being granted, in dimine, that the command of a bishop is paramount, 
either way, and assumed on the hypothesis that the law of rubrics is not 
absolute, where practically, and with the allowance of the church, relaxed, what 
is to be the determining standard? I fear, sir, that some of your readers will 
quarrel with my answer, and yet I see but one answer to give. I think it 
must be the feelings of the congregation. But note what is meant by feelings, 
and what by congregation. Of course, by feelings, I do not mean fancies ; nor 
by congregation, the assembly accidentally present at this or that time. I 
suppose the feelings to be deep and real, (I do not say just and true, | am not 
concerned with their nature, but with their degree,) and I suppose, also, the 
judges to be competent. But supposing the objections, however groundless, to 
be sincere and persevering ; and supposing also the objectors to form a considerable 
majority of the supposed clergyman’s regular flock, as distinct from stragglers 
aud interlopers, then I own I cannot see how a clergyman can justify it to 
his conscience to persevere in any obnoxious observance not absolutely com- 
manded by living authority, still less with any which has the custom of the 
existing church of England against it, and perhaps, after all, but an equivocal 
direction in its favour; how, I say, he is justified in such perseverance, after 
the unfavourable issue of a fair trial, and especially after the failure of decided, 
but temperate appeals to his people, whether in church or out of it, in support 
of the apparent “ innovation.” 

Surely, if this principle had been more generally recognised and acted 
upon, we might have done more than we have towards securing peace, without 
compromising truth; and raised the dignity of church ceremonial, instead 
of bringing it into contempt. We should not have had all this miserable 
wrangling and haggling about candlesticks and faldstools, credence-tables and 
sedilia ; things undoubtedly most decorous, or even beautiful, in themselves ; 
ministrative, in their proper places, to decency and order, nay, to what is still 
better, to solemnity and reverence, but where, by accident, ministrative only 
to strife and confusion, surely not worth contending for; and, at all events, 
not capable of being maintained upon grounds intelligible except to minds of 
a certain temper, of a temper which the whole course of things among us 
has long tended to outrage; which, perhaps, to a certain extent, “ nascitur, 
non fit,” or which, at any rate, is not to be implanted in a day, where not 
native, nor to be created, except through the prevailing influence, not of one 
or two details of external religion, but of a whole assemblage of facts and cir- 
cumstances—facts so palpable that they cannot be gainsaid—circumstances so 
impressive that they cannot be resisted. 

The offertory, indeed, that greatest of actual offences, rests upon a somewhat 
different ground ; because here a very important and acknowledged Christian 
principle is directly at stake. I may not agree with, indeed, I find it hard 
even to tolerate, the popular objections to an ornate church service, as distinct 
from a dull and homely one; but I can understand the temper which regards 
the constituents of such a service as “ trifles.” But objections to the offertory 
are, of course, far more serious and alarming indications of the objectors’ 
spiritual state, and I fear not a little symptomatic of our national pride and 
covetousness. For as far as can be made out, these objections, though couched 
in the plausible form of a resistance to innovation, ultimately resolve them- 
selves into two most hateful, most antichristian, elements — viz., either, 
Ist, the dislike of giving alms; or 2ndly, what is in its way quite as bad, the 
dislike of being seen not to give them, when others do. 

Again, there is, of course, more explicit rubrical grounds for urging the 
offertory than, e.g., the surplice. Still, surely, there is something rather 
strange in forcing an institution, of which the whole value depends upon the 
Spontaneousness with which it is accepted! There is something self-contra- 
dictory, and almost grotesque, in collecting alms, Sunday after Sunday, from 


Von. XXVIL.—February, 1845, N 
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a reluctant auditory, after first solemnly pronouncing from the altar the 
apostolic commendation upon the “ cheerful giver.” I cannot see, therefore, 
that, except where distinctly enjoined by authority, even this most beautiful, 
edifying, and catholic ordinance, can be consistently pressed against the decided 
and continuous objections of a congregation ; not, observe, because such objec- 
tions can by any possibility be (and in this respect they are unlike those in the 
other case) of a religious, and hardly even of an innocent nature, but because, 
if a clergyman is so singularly unfortunate as to have spiritual charge of a 
flock who are utterly incapable of appreciating the blessedness of such a 
periodical opportunity of almsgiving under such circumstances, and who must 
needs argue that because they are allowed, therefore they are obliged, to give, 
and that,(as no one questions) it is inconvenient to be always giving, then, 
I say, he must even, as it should seem, resign himself to his unhappy lot, and 
cast the onus of flinging away so high a privilege upon those to whom it 
appertains, “ seeing that they have put away” a means of grace, and “judged 
themselves unworthy of it.” 

The principle I have ventured to assert, involves, as a consequence, the 
strongest possible dislike of the attempts, now so popular, in favour of what 
is called a perfect uniformity in our church. Surely before we talk of uni- 
formity, we must first secure unity! To have a front of uniformity without a 
heart of love, would be like concealing our natural face by a frightful mask. 
What is unnatural can never by possibility be becoming; and most unnatural 
surely would it be, that a mind so various as that of the church of England, 
should be represented to the world by an unchangeable exterior! Let us get 
rid of Calvinistic doctrine, and then it will be time to dispense with Calvinistic 
vestments. But who can wish to see candlesticks in conventicles, or to 
hear heterodoxy from a surplice? Surely, as our doctrine is within certain 
limits free, so likewise should our form of worship be pliant. I heartily wish, 
if I may say it with due respect, that the bishops might see their course to 
rule less and allow more; guarding, however, their permissions by any amount 
of qualification which their wisdom might suggest; and, of course, reserving 
to themselves the power of retracting such permissions, upon a failure, of 
which they might be the judges, in the conditions prescribed. Positive rules 
any way do seem, to an impartial spectator, most undesirable in the present 
state of things: they are sure to find either an unwilling clergy or unwilling 
congregations, or both. Better ever than impracticable rules are intelligible 
principles. And as to my brethren in the ministry, I really would (as one 
alive to their difficulties) implore them, in all earnestness and charity, to feel 
their way before they act—to sound, in the first place, the depths of their 
congregations: first, to clear their own views on what they recommend, for this 
is the step to satisfying others; to press nothing but what is essential against 
honest, persevering, prevalent objections, but, at the same time, to encounter 
idle criticisms with firmness and dignity, yet with moderation; with a firm- 
ness justified by the importance of the principles at stake, with a moderation 
dictated by a charitable regard to the disadvantageous, and therefore extenuat- 
ing circumstances of the objectors ; always, however, discriminating between 
the cavils of extraneous critics, (who can be no judges whatever of details with- 
out constant experience of the system which those details illustrate,) and, on the 
other hand, the conscientious scruples of regular members of the flock, who 
ought to be competent judges (length of time and clearness of teaching pre- 
sumed) how far certain practices do or do not “ minister to godly edifying,” 
which, next to the glory of Almighty God, is, as 1 need not say, the great 
end of all external religion. 

You will guess that, with these feelings, I for one heartily deprecate the 
meeting of bishops which certain newspapers seem so anxious to precipitate. 
The varieties of opinion which prevail in our church are evidently not confined 
to the lower clergy, and nothing could be more piteous than would be the public 
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exhibition of disunion in so dignified a quarter. But yet) more than this. 
What corporate and collective authorily could be claimed by such an assembly ? 
Convocation we understand, and the voice of our own bishop we understand ; 
but whence this episcopal board ? What claim to obedience could be arrogated 
by the body of bishops as distinct from their claim as individuals? The bishops 
are but one estate of our ecclesiastical realm; and no edict of their body could 
be received as law, without the concurrence of the Lower House of Convo- 
cation, and the sanction of her Majesty as “in all causes and over all persons, 
ecclesiastical and civil, within these her dominions supreme.’ And these are 
not days in which the clergy feel themselves justified in bending to equivocal 
authority. Our present bishops are happily not likely to interfere with doc- 
trine; but who can answer for their successors: and who would not fear to 
concur in establishing a precedent which might hereafter be turned to the 
serious disadvantage of the church? If one set of bishops give up the offer- 
tory to popular clamour, why may not another be in like manner induced to 
resign the Athanasian creed ? 7 

This proposal for an episcopal meeting having apparently no existence but 
in the hopes of certain dissatisfied parties, it is possible to speak thus strongly 
in deprecation of it, without implying the slightest disrespect towards the dig- 
nified persons who would compose it. I owe many apologies for the length 
of this communication. Should it be indulgently received, perhaps [ might 
trouble you again in continuation of the same subject.—I am, &c. 


Margaret-street, Dec. 20th, 1844. Faepericx OaKkerry. 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND THE CHURCH, 


A Letter addressed to the Clergy and Laity of his Province, by William, Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 


For a considerable time my attention has been turned to the divisions in the 
church, occasioned by differences of opinion with respect to the intention of 
certain rubrical directions in the Liturgy, and diversities of practice in the per- 
formance of divine service. These questions, relating to matters in themselves 
indifferent, but deriving importance from their connexion with the maintenance 
of uniformity and order in the solemn ministrations of the church, are ren- 
dered difficult by the ambiguity of the rubrics in some instances, and in all 
by the doubts which may arise as to the weight which should be allowed to 
general usage when it varies from the written law. It is partly on these 
accounts, and partly from uncertainty with respect to the extent of the powers 
committed to the archbishop of the province, in the preface to the Book of 
Common Prayer, for the resolution of doubts in regard to the contested points, 
that I have not felt myself justified in expressing an authoritative opinion 
upon questions occasionally submitted to me on these subjects. I was, in- 
deed, willing to hope that these controversies, like many of much greater 
importance which have for a season disquieted the church, would be suffered 
to die away of themselves, when the arguments on both sides had been tho- 
roughly sifted, from the good sense of the parties engaged in them, and the 
general conviction of their unprofitableness. But having been disappointed 
in this expectation, and considering the tendency of continued agitation to 
weaken the sacred bonds of affection which ought to unite the clergy and laity 
as members of one body in Christ, I hold it a duty to come forward, in the 
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hope of allaying animosities, and putting a stop to dissensions which are 
shown by experience to be not only unedifying but mischievous. With this 
view I would call your attention to a few considerations, which, with persons 
who are desirous of peace, will, I trust, have their due weight. 

It has long been observed that, in the performance of divine service in the 
generality of our parochial churches, there has been a deviation, in certain 
particulars, from the express directions of the rubric, and that, in some cases, 
a difference in respect to the sense of the rubric has led to a diversity in prac- 
tice. In regard to such points, in themselves non-essential, the most con- 
scientious clergymen have felt themselves justified in treading in the steps of 
their predecessors; and hence the irregularity (for all departure from rule is 
irregular) which seems, in some instances at least, to have existed from the 
beginning, became inveterate. ‘There have, I apprehend, at all times been 
clergymen who have been distressed by this inconsistency; and of late years 
it has been regarded by many excellent men as irreconcileable with the obli- 
gations which they took upon themselves on their admission into holy orders, 
Under the influence of these scruples, they thought it right to adhere as closely 
as possible to the letter of the rubric in their ministration; whilst others of 
their brethren, not less conscientious, have been determined by considerations, 
in their estimation of great weight, to follow the usage which they found esta- 
blished in their respective churches. Under these circumstances a diversity 
of practice has arisen, which is not only inconsistent with the principle of 
uniformity maintained by the church, but is sometimes associated in the 
minds of the people with peculiarities of doctrine, and gives birth to suspicions 
and jealousies destructive of the confidence which should always subsist be- 
tween the flock and their pastor. To prevent the increase of an evil which 
might terminate in actual schisms was confessedly most desirable ; and the 
most effectual mode of accomplishing the object, it has been thought, would 
be found in general conformity to the rubric. Universal concurrence in this 
easy and obvious regulation would have combined the several advantages of 
securing compliance with the law of the church and the land, of putting a 
stop to unauthorized innovations, and of excluding party distinctions, in their 
character decidedly unchristian, from the public worship of God; and I can- 
not but regret that measures which, with a view to these good purposes, have 
been recommended by high authorities, should not have been received with 
unanimous acquiescence, as the means of restoring order and peace, without 
any departure from the principles of the church, or offence to the most scru- 
pulous conscience. 

At the same time, I am sensible that those who object have much to allege 
in their justification. If the written law is against them, they plead an oppo- 
site usage, in parochial churches at least, reaching back, perhaps, to the time 
when the intention of the lawgiver was best understood, superseding its literal 
sense, and determining its real meaning; they appeal to the general consent 
of bishops, clergy, and laity, implied in the absence of any effectual inter- 
ference during so long a period; they object to the sudden revival of rules, 
which in their opinion are obsolete, and still more to their rigid enforcement 
after so long a term of abeyance. In fairness to them we must allow that 
this dislike of alterations in the manner of worship to which they have been 
accustomed from their infancy, proceeding as it does from attachment to the 
ordinances of the church, ought not to be visited with unkindly censure ; and 
we can hardly be surprised at any change being regarded with suspicion when 
so many attempts have been made to introduce innovations which are really 
objectionable, and tend, as far as they go, to alter the character of our church. 
It must also be granted that the intention of the church is not always clearly 
discoverable from the language of the rubric, nor determinable with absolute 
certainty from the récords of early practice. In such cases it may with some 
show of reason be said, that as the eminent men to whom the several revi- 
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sions of the Liturgy were successively entrusted did not see the necessity of 
giving directions so precise as to insure a rigid conformity in every particular, 
we may be contented to acquiesce in slight deviations from rule, suggested by 
convenience, and sanctioned by long usage. 

Now, whatever may be the force of the arguments on either side, a difference 
of opinion will, probably, always exist in regard to the contested points. But 
all parties will concur in regarding these points as of far less importance than 
the maintenance of that mutual confidence which, next to support from above, 
forms the main strength of the church, producing the harmonious co-operation 
of its several members, and disposing the people to look up with reverence to 
their pastor as their spiritual instructor and guide. In whatever degree, or 
by whatever means, the tie of affection is loosened, a proportionate diminution 
will follow of that moral influence on which the efficiency of the clergyman’s 
teaching will always depend. 

The case, then, if fairly considered with reference to the existing dissensions, 
and the results to be expected from their continuance, will show the necessity 
of mutual forbearance to the peace and the honour, I may even say to the 
safety, of the church. The laity, it may be hoped, will see the propriety of 
respecting the consciences of such of the clergy as have held themselves bound 
to strict compliance with the express direction of the rubric, without regard 
to former disuse; and the clergy will perceive the expediency of not pressing 
too harshly or abruptly, the observance of laws which, having by themselves 
and their predecessors been long suffered to sleep, have now the appearance of 
novelty. I am fully alive to the importance of uniformity in the celebration of 
divine service; but I think it would be purchased too dearly at the expense of 
lasting divisions—a consequence which, I trust, will be averted by a suspension 
of the existing disputes. My hope of such an adjustment is grounded on the 
wisdom, temper, and piety which are engaged on both sides of the question. 
A settlement which would have the sanction of law is at the present moment 
impossible, and, were it possible, could hardly be attempted with hope of suc- 
cess, till the subsisting excitement has been allayed by time and reflection. 
But till that time shall arrive, our regard to the spiritual interests of our 
brethren ought surely to put a stop to contentions, which, besides the offence 
against charity, engage much time and ability which might be infinitely better 
applied, and which can afford pleasure to those only who bear ill-will to our 
church. The matters in controversy, considered in themselves, are not of 
vital importance; the service in our churches has in general been conducted 
in conformity to the Apostle’s direction, with order and decency; and, whether 
performed with exact regard to the letter of the rubric, or with the variations 
established by general usage, will still be decent and orderly. I therefore 
entreat you to consider whether the peace of the church should be hazarded by 
prolonging an unprofitable controversy, at a time, more especially, when our 
energies are directed with such hope of success to the promotion of religion 
and morals, and when the clergy and laity are zealously engaged in united 
exertions for the erection and endowment of churches and schools, and for 
other pious and beneficial objects, in almost every part of the country. 

What I would most earnestly recommend, for the present, is the discon 
tinuance of any proceedings, in either direction, on the controverted questions. 
In churches where alterations have been introduced with general acquiescence, 
let things remain as they are; in those which retain the less accurate usage, 
let no risk of division be incurred by any attempt at change, till some final 
arrangement can be made, with the sanction of the proper authorities. In the 
case of churches where agitation prevails, and nothing has been definitely 
settled, it is not possible to lay down any general rule which may be applic- 
able to all circumstances. But is it too much to hope that those who are 
zealous for the honour of God and the good of His Church, will show, by the 
temporary surrender of their private opinions, that they are equally zealous 
in the cause of peace and of charity? 
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On the particular questions which disquiet the public mind, I think it un- 
advisable to pronounce an opinion. Upon careful examination, I have found 
reason to think that some of these questions are more difficult of solution than 
is commonly imagined, and that the meaning which occurs at first sight is not 
always the most correct. And the general question, in respect to what should 
be conceded to usage in controlling or modifying the written law, seems to 
me to be open tomuch doubt. But, if 1 were ever so fully persuaded in my 
own mind, I should be unwilling, for reasons already assigned, to pronounce 
a judgment which, not having legal authority, might be accepted by some and 
disregarded by others, and might thus increase the confusion which it was 
designed to remedy. For similar reasons 1 have not thought it expedient to 
call the bishops of my province together at this time, though it will be my 
desire, as well as my duty, to seek their advice and assistance when a fit 
opportunity presents itself. I am, however, fully assured of their general 
concurrence in deprecating the continuance of discussions, which will undoubt- 
edly multiply strife and contention, but which, in the present posture of things, 
can lead to no beneficial result. 

In order to guard against misapprehension, I think it proper to state that 
all I have here said is strictly confined to the rubrical questions which have 
occasioned the present agitation. All change in the performance of the ser- 
vice affecting the doctrine of the church by alteration, addition, or omission, 
I regard with unqualified disapprobation. I may further remark, that the 
danger to the church would be great, if clergymen, not having due respect 
either to episcopal authority or established usage, should interpret the rubric 
for themselves, should introduce or curtail ceremonies at pleasure, or make 
divine service in any way the means of expressing their own theological 
Opinions or party views. in respect to the ritual, the preface to the Book of 
Common Prayer directs all persons having doubts, or diversely taking any- 
thing in the performance of the church service, to resort to the bishop of the 
diocese for the resolution of such doubts, and the appeasing of diversities. 
Had due attention been paid from the first to this salutary rule, the church 
might perhaps have been saved from much of the dissension which at various 
times has divided her members, and grieved and perplexed her rulers, and 
which, if not speedily checked, may again cause a serious disturbance of her 


., peace. Considering the course I have suggested as offering the only imme- 
_ diate means of averting such a calamity, and at the same time preparing the 


way for a final arrangement at a convenient season, I earnestly recommend its 
adoption, in the hope that, through the blessing of God, it may lay the found- 
ation of lasting peace; “ and to this end”—(1 borrow the words of a learned 
and pious ritualist)}—“ to this end may the God of peace give us all meek 
hearts, quiet spirits, and devout affections, and free us from all prejudice, 
that we may have full churches, frequent prayers, and fervent charity; that, 
uniting in our prayers here, we may all join in his praises hereafter, for the 
sake of Jesus Christ our Lord.’ Amen. 


Lambeth Palace, Jan. 11th, 1845. W. Cantuar. 


ON THE OBSERVANCE OF THE RUBRIC. 


Letter to the Clergy of the Diocese of Exeter on Observance of the Rubric in 
the Book of Common Prayer. By Henry, Lord Bishop of Exeter. 


(FROM THE TIMES.) 

Bishopstowe, Nov. 19. 
Rev. and Dear Breturen,—! address you on a subject of very deep 
interest to us all—the diversity of practice in the worship of Almighty God— 
which in concurrence with other unhappy causes, has threatened to involve 
us in a state of painful, | had almost said perilous, disunion, 
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That the mischief has not been felt so strongly in this diocese as in some 
others, while it calls for our especial thankfulness to Almighty God, may, we 
hope, be ascribed in no small measure to warm and steady attachment to the 
church on the part of the laity, and not less, 1 rejoice in thinking, to the 
general soberness and discretion of you, the clergy. 

But even here we are very far from being exempt from the common evil, 
There are parishes in Devonshire, and still more in Cornwall, in which grave 
misunderstandings have arisen between the minister and the people, from 
causes for which neither he nor they have been primarily responsible. 

Discussions on important principles in other parts of the church, though 
they found among us no vehement partisans on either side, have led, in several 
instances, to very painful results. While they have excited in many of the 
clergy a livelier sense of the responsibility imposed on them by their engage- 
ments to the church, and have made them solicitous to follow out its requi- 
sitions to their full extent; they have at the same time indisposed the laity 
to the reception of any change, by exhibiting too many instances of the fatal 

consequences of change, introduced, as it has elsewhere been, by private 
individuals, whether from simple desire of novelty, or as part of a systematic 
attempt to bring back our church nearer to the corrupt usages from which it 
was reformed. 

It was therefore actual experience of great, and pressing, and growing evils 
which recently induced me to have recourse to the unusual, but strictly 
canonical expedient of seeking the advice of those whose office and standing, 
and I may truly add, whose high personal qualifications, pre-eminently fit 
them to form the council of their bishop. 

Sixteen members of the general chapter of the cathedral of Exeter, together 
with the Archdeacons of Totnes and Barnstaple (the Archdeacon of Cornwall 
being unfortunately absent through illness) met in the chapter room, and gave 
to me the benefit of their united deliberations. Another distinguished preben- 
dary (reluctantly detained by sickness) sent to us his judgment, founded 
on long experience in one of the most populous and important districts in 
Cornwall. 

“They were unanimous in deploring existing evils, and in apprehending 
greater, if some timely check be notapplied. And, if they were not unanimous 
in advising what that check should be, this very want of unanimity gave to 
me the advantage of more fully hearing all that could be urged by able and 
experienced men on either side. After a discussion of three hours, more than 
two-thirds of the whole number agreed in advising me, that the only proper, 
and, under God, the only effectual remedy, appeared to be, at once to restrain 
all undue change, and to look to the law as our sole guide. Of that law, the 
law of the whole church of England, including under that comprehensive 
term not the pastors and teachers alone, but the people also—that is, the 
state—of that law, one main and leading object, since the Reformation, has 
ever been to establish “ uniformity of public prayers, and administration of 
sacraments and other rites and ceremonies.” 

This object, good in itself, becomes inestimable when we look to the evils 
which it alone can prevent. But uniformity, it is manifest, can only be 
secured by laying down one rule. This the law has done. And, if process of 
time have introduced some relaxations in practice, issuing in the great evils 

we now deplore, it is a convincing proof that the true remedy for those evils 
must be sought in returning to a faithful observance of the Act of Uniformity. 

That act has, in truth, every claim a law can have, on the dutiful and cor- 
dial obedience of churchmen. Based on the soundest principles, recognising 
and declaring the liturgy itself to be purely spiritual in its origin, and apply- 
ing temporal sanctions only to enforce the use of it, this illustrious statute 
bears On it the character of asolemn compact ; by which the church, having 
provided for the nation a pure form of Christian worship, received for that 
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form the assured protection and support of the crown, and all the estates of 
the realm; a statute which, for this very reason, is holden to be ‘* essential 
and fundamental,” and is so declared to be in the great constitutional act, the 
act of union between the realms of England and Scotland. 

Now, I do not say that every departure from any minute direction of the 
Book of Common Prayer, enshrined as it is in this fundamental law, deserves 
to be stigmatized as a violation of the national compact; but I say that the 
duty of strict obedience to it cannot be too strongly felt by any, least of all 
by the clergy. To this duty we pledged ourselves in our ordination vows. 
We renewed that pledge as often as we undertook the cure of souls, or were 
otherwise admitted to serve in any office in the house of God. To the strict 
fulfilment, therefore, of that duty no faithful minister of God’s word will 
think it a hardship that his bishop should now recal him. Ie will, rather, 
gladly recognise the fitness of recurring to it, at a time of general doubt and 
difficulty, as the one, the only rule, by which our practice in public prayer can 
be honestly or safely regulated. 

And, while a willing and hearty obedience is thus confidently anticipated 
from the clergy, can we apprehend less ready acquiescence in the same course 
on the part of the laity? Assuredly not; provided that we previously instruct 
them in the nature of the changes introduced, and of the reason for which 
they are introduced ; not from love of change, but to prevent change ; to enable 
us at length to find a rest for ourselves amidst the fluctuation of usages around 
us, and to find it in strict obedience to the law. 

Need 1 add that this very purpose of ensuring stability, as well as uni- 
formity in our public worship, is the very end and object of the statute, as 
thus declared in its preamble, “In regard that nothing conduceth more to 
the settling of the peace of this nation, (which is desired of all good men,) 
nor to the honour of our religion and the propagation thereof, than an universal 
agreement in the public worship of Almighty God; and to the intent that 
every person within this realm may certainly know the rule to which he is to 
conform in public worship, and administration of the sacraments, and other 
rites and ceremonies of the church of England.’ 

For these reasons I scruple not to address you all in the language of most 
earnest entreaty—entreaty which I thankfully acknowledge after the expe- 
rience of fourteen years, you have never yet disregarded, but which I now put 
forth with far greater anxiety than I ever before testified—that you will all 
concur with me in discountenancing every attempt to divide us into parties, 
by rendering a steady, uniform, and peaceful obedience to the laws of the 
church, especially in all that relates to the public worship of Almighty God, 
as enjoined in the rubric of the Book of Common Prayer. If to this my ear- 
nest entreaty I add, as I am bound to add, the language of authority and 
order, you will, I am sure, see in it only the fuller sanction and support of 
_ own desire to act in conformity with your own deep feeling of your 

uty. 

1 abstain at present from entering into details. Let me, however, say that 
I advise a very cautious and forbearing tone in all that respects the duty 
of the laity, as laid down in the rubric. For instance, you are bound to read 
at least one sentence of the offertory whenever the communion service shall be 
read. But it is left to your discretion whether you should read more; in 
other words, whether you should enforce a collection. 

Now, in every church in which the congregation in general is prepared to 
regard the collection as the exercise of a high Christian privilege—the privi- 
lege of offering to God—of giving to him of his own—there I advise that a 
collection be always made. But wherever the pervading tone and feeling is 
not yet of this high order, be patient; strive, but strive gently, and with 
prayer to God to raise your people to a better mind; and till they have 
attained to it, shock not their prejudices, irritate not their selfishness, it may 
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be their worldly-mindedness. Only let them not deceive themselves; let 
them see and feel that you “ seek not theirs, but them.” ‘Tell them the truth 
in love, and leave the rest to God. 

One further caution I would add, though I hope it is almost needless. ° 

While I urge you to return to a full observance of the rubric, falling short 
of your prescribed part in nothing, beware of exceeding it. The peculiar 
dangers of the times as well as the prevailing tone of public opinion, call upon 
you most powerfully, as you would avoid being in the number of “ them 
through whom offences come,” to forbear all unnecessary innovation, especially, 
as I have recently had occasion to urge, that worst kind of inrovation—the 
revival of obsolete usages not required by law, which are associated in the 
minds of the people with the superstitions and corruptions of Rome. 

“ This letter will reach you through your deans rural; and I advise you to 
communicate together in your several deaneries; thus of yourselves you will 
on most points come to an accordance. Should doubts arise, the preface to 
the Book of Common Prayer, “ concerning the service of the church,” tells 
you how to act. You are to have recourse to your bishop, who, if he be in 
doubt himself, is “ to send to the archbishop for the resolution thereof.” 

I also advise that you make no deviation from the mode in which you may 
be now severally in the habit of performing divine service, until there shall 
have been an opportunity of collating the different practices and propositions 
of the different deaneries. 

We may too, perhaps, be thus enabled to profit by the construction put on 
the rubrics in other dioceses, if any similar consideration of the matter mean- 
while be had elsewhere. 

One great advantage must arise from this delay, that it will enable us to 
make all the change which shall be found necessary at once, and thus to 
avoid further change. 

A very few months at the utmost will more than suffice to enable you to 
bring all questions to a decision. Should it be necessary for me to explain the 
grounds of the resolution of any of the doubts submitted to me, an opportunity 
will soon be afforded, if it please God that I have health and strength to 
hold my visitation in the next year, which it is my present intention to com- 
mence immediately after my ordination on Trinity Sunday. 

There is one “ diversity,’ for the quieting and appeasing of which I will 
now “take order.” This I feel myself called upon to do, because, unhap- 
pily, the “ diversity” to which I refer is regarded by many people as exhi- 
biting the badges of party, on one side at least, if not on both. It cannot, 
therefore, too soon be settled. 

I refer to the use of the surplice in preaching, a matter so inconsiderable 
that it could not of itself excite any strong feeling in any reasonable man. 
But the more unimportant it is in itself, the more manifest is the necessity of 
stripping it of that factitious importance which is given to it by its being 
made the symbol of disunion. This can be done only by requiring that 
there be no longer any “ diversity,” that all either use or disuse the surplice 
when they preach. 

If there were no law, one way or the other, there might be difficulty in 
deciding which to require. But the law, on due investigation, is clear; how- 
ever complicated may be the inquiry which is necessary to ascertain it. 

That law, beyond all question which can now arise, requires that the sur 
plice be always used in the sermon, which is part of the communion service ; 
and as to all other times, whenever a sermon is part of the ministration of 
the parochial clergy, there is so little reason for question, that I resolve the 
doubt by requiring, (as it was required in the diocese in which my own 
ministerial life was passed, the diocese of Durham, and there, by the order of 

one of its most distinguished prelates, and of our most eminent ritualists— 
Bishop Cosin) that the surplice be always used, 
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There remains one matter on which there is no rubrical direction, as it 
was not contemplated when the Book of Common Prayer was compiled; | 
mean the sermon at the time of evening prayer. The power of the bishop to 
order it rests on a modern statute, which does not control his discretion in 
ordering how it is to be introduced. I therefore direct (and I do so with 
the express sanction of his grace the archbishop,) that where there is a sermon 
in the evening, it be delivered after evening prayer, in the accustomed manner 
—that is, preceded by a collect, (unless the bidding prayer be used, ) and the 
Lord's Prayer, and followed by the blessing. I hope it is unnecessary for me 
to add, that there must be no prayer of your own composing either before or 
after the sermon. 

I conclude with entreating you to join with me in fervent prayer to Him 
“ who is the author of peace and lover of concord,” that he will accept and 
bless this our humble endeavour to promote peace and concord among us 
within his own house, and in his own immediate service. I am, rev. and dear 
brethren, your affectionate friend and brother, H, Exersr. 


P.S.—I avail myself of this opportunity to suggest a different subject to you, 
that you apprise me, some time before my visitation, of any matters of 
moment in your several parishes which may require special consideration when 
we meet. 


CIRCULAR OF THE BISHOP OF MADRAS TO HIS CLERGY. 


Bishopstoke, 12th July, 1844. 
. REVEREND AND DEAR BRETHREN, 

1. In consequence of a complaint—I am thankful to say a most unfounded 
one—having been brought before government by the Right Rev. Dr. Fennelly, 
against a reverend chaplain of this diocese, accusing him of uncharitably and 
unwarrantably attacking the peculiar opinions of the Roman-catholic patients 
then in the hospital under his peculiar charge, I pledged myself to the Most 
Noble the Governor in Council, by whom the case was referred to me to use 
my utmost endeavours to prevent an hospital from being made the arena of 
polemical controversies; a resolution, in the propriety of which I am per- 
suaded that you will most fully coincide. 

2. A similar complaint has been now preferred a second time, by the same 
right reverend gentleman, against the same reverend chaplain, by whom it has 
been again repelled to my complete satisfaction. 

I avail myself, however, of the circumstance, to address to you a few general 
remarks on the subject of your hospital ministrations, both because a clear 
enunciation of my views on that subject may be of service or of comfort to 
you, if exposed henceforth to similar charges or imputations, and because I am 
desirous that on this, as on every point, | should be fully understood by my 
reverend brethren. 

3. No one can be more strongly opposed than myself to the indulgence of 
that, I hesitate not to call it, anti-Christian spirit, not indeed peculiar to these 
days, but unquestionably characteristic of them, which harshly condemns the 
erring, instead of seeking to convince them of their errors ; and | am thoroughly 
persuaded that the objects of such uncharitable attacks are thereby the more 
confirmed in their adherence to them. We are taught in Holy Scripture that 
he that winneth souls 1s wise ; and the compulsion, enjoined upon those ser- 
vants who were ordered to go into the highways and hedges, that the king’s 
table might be full, is evidently a compulsion of persuasion and love. 

4. But while | deprecate “ bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, 
and evil speaking,”’ in our dealings with our misguided fellow-Christians, do lL 
therefore recommend the soul-destroying practice of speaking to the Romanists 
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smooth things?” Because I would exhort you, dear brethren, to be patient 
towards them as towards all men, do | therefore desire you to give them just 
cause to infer that your patience towards error is indifference to truth? God 
forbid that either you or | should ever hesitate to ‘* open our mouths boldly 
to make known the mystery of the gospel,” whatever offence it may occasion 
to those who cannot, or will not, or dare not, receive. it. 

5. Very erroneous notions are entertained by some as to the legitimate 
limits of religious controversy; and such persons claim for themselves the 
right of putting a gag in the mouth of their opponents whenever they advance 
any truth—however obviously warranted by Holy Scripture, which militates 
against their own peculiar views—however manifestly opposed to it. The con- 
troversial discourses which are, in my judgment, unfit for an hospital are, 
abstruse discussions on the hidden or but partially revealed things of God ; such 
as are purely scholastic; or such as are simply ceremonial. These, and such 
as these, can be of very little edification to the poor patients ; and the chaplain 
is not present there to speak of them. Legitimate religious controversy must 
indeed be always founded on some positive revelation in Holy Scripture, some 
men reading that revelation in one way, and some in another ; but surely there 
can be no legitimate controversy as to the ‘‘ One Mediator between God and 
man,” or that “there is none ofher name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved but on/y the name of the Lord Jesus Christ ;” and 
he who plainly preaches these and similar truths to the sick and dying, is not 
a controversialist, but a preacher of righteousness. 

6. No man, then, has a right to be offended with the chaplain who speaks 
faithfully on these things; and most assuredly Christ will be offended at his 
minister if he dare to keep them back. If, for instance, a Romanist is vexed 
because the officiating clergyman publishes that salvation can be obtained only 
through Christ, while he has been taught by some blind leader of the blind 
that God will give His honour to another, and that the Virgin Mary is an 
efficacious and a more ready mediator than her ever blessed Son; is this to 
indulge in religious controversy ? ‘OpoAoyoupévwe, confessedly, incontrovertibly, 
manifestly to all who will search the Scriptures, Christ is the only Mediator ; 
and if the Romanists will not hear, and if they will not lay it to heart to give 
glory unto my name, saith the Lord of Hosts, I will even send a curse upon 
them, and I will curse their blessings ; yea, 1 have cursed them already because 
they do not lay it to heart. Such unhappy persons are, alas! already con- 
demned by the just judgment of Him whom they will not have to reign over 
them with undivided empire: and you would be a partaker of their sins, and 
of the consequence of their sins, if, out of fear of giving offence, you scrupled 
to declare in their presence this whole counsel of God. 

This is, however, a widely different thing from turning into ridicule their un- 
happy blindness, or from making it the subject of uncharitable animadversions. 
It belongs rather to that chastisement of love which, although for ‘ the pre- 
sent it may be grievous, afterwards yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteous- 
ness unto them which are exercised thereby.”. For my own part, whenever | 
have preached in an hospital, 1 have studiously avoided any allusion to the 
miserable errors of Romanism ; but I have as studiously brought forward, 
plainly and prominently forward, the grand saving truths of the Gospel. I have 
not told them that they cannot be saved by the intercession of the Virgin 
Mary or of the Saints, but I have always told them that it is impossible for 
sinners to be saved except by Christ, and this is the kind of preaching which, 
as it seems to me, is alone suited to the bed of sickness and death, be it in an 
hospital or a palace. 

7. What shall I say then, how shall I express my deep grief, my horror, at 
the following request preferred to Government, by one sent out to watch over 
those who profess to “ watch for souls as they that must give account?” ‘The 

Right Reverend Dr, Fennelly has solicited that our chaplains be authoritatively 
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limited in their public ministrations in our hospitals ‘‘to the preaching of 
what is more suited to hospital patients, a good moral discourse!” ‘This 
minister of Christ wishes you to be compelled to preach @ good moral discourse 
to the sick, and, it may well be, the dying: to those, the larger portion of 
whom their own follies and vices have most probably brought to that place, 
and from whence some may very shortly be carried out to their graves. In- 


‘stead of teaching these poor fellow-sinners to wash their bed and to water 


their couch with their tears; or instead of comforting them with the blessed 
assurance, on our Master’s authority, that God, who has rebuked them in his 
indignation and chastened them in His displeasure, will hear the voice of their 
weeping and receive their prayer, if offered in the name and for the sake of 
the sinner’s only Saviour, they are to be mocked with a “‘ good moral dis- 
course,” as most appropriate to a hospital ! 

8. We presume not to judge others; to their own Master they stand or 
fall; but assuredly we shall be anathema, dear brethren, cursed of God and of 
many perished souls, if we preach anything anywhere, and more especially at 
a death-bed, but Jesus Christ, and Him crucitied, the Way, the Truth, the 
Resurrection, and the Life. 

1 am, as always, your affectionate bishop and fellow-labourer, 


(Signed) G. T. Mapras. 
(A true copy) Freperick Orme, Registrar. 


EDUCATION OF THE POOR IN IRELAND. 


We, the undersigned prelates of the United Church of England and Ireland, 
have judged it to be our duty, upon some former occasions, to address those 
members of the church who are directly committed to our care and govern- 
ment, and all others who are disposed to look to us for counsel and support, 
concerning the question of the education of the poor in Ireland. And as 
there are various particulars in the actual state of that question, which appear 
to make a similar address from us peculiarly needful at the present time, we 
proceed once more to the discharge of this anxious, and in some respects 
eres though, as we cannot but feel, clear and most important duty, in 
umble reliance upon the guidance and blessing of Almighty God. 

Upon the former occasions to which we have referred, we felt constrained 
to make known the very unfavourable judgment which we had formed of the 
national system of education for this country, distinctly declaring that we 
could not approve of it, or assist in the management of it, or recommend to 
the patrons or superintendents of schools that they should place them in con- 
nexion with it. 

It was with much reluctance and regret that we felt ourselves obliged to 
declare so decidedly and publicly against a plan of education established and 
maintained by the state, to which we owe, and are ready to render, all duty 
not interfering with that which we owe to God. But this higher duty com- 
pelled us to express thus plainly and strongly our disapprobation and dis- 
trust of this system; and we lament that it does not now permit us to retract, 
or to soften those declarations of our opinion. We consider it to be the more 
necessary to state this explicitly, because it is conceived by some persons that 
certain modifications of its rules, from time to time introduced by the Commis- 
sioners of National Education, have done much to remove the objections, on which 
it has been from the beginning opposed and rejected by the greater portion of 
the members of the established church. And as we are unable to form the 
same opinion of these changes, we deem it our duty to obviate the misappre- 
hension to which our silence might give rise, by stating distinctly that we 
cannot discern in them any sufficient reasons for withdrawing or qualifying 
the condemnation which we have deliberately and repeatedly pronounced, 
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When the Government first announced its determination that this system 
should supersede those to which the state had before given support, it was 
very generally opposed by the clergy and the laity of our church. The grounds 
on which this opposition was made to rest were various. The undue promi- 
nence given to secular, to the depreciation of religious instruction ; the; disre. 
gard shewn to the position and claims of the clergy of the established chureh, 
tending to throw the direction of national education into the hands of the 
priesthood of the church of Rome; and other defects and evils, both of the 
system itself and of the machinery by which it was to be worked, were urged 
as grave objections against the proposed plan of education. While its oppo- 
nents differed as to the importance which was to be assigned to some of 
these objections, there was one upon the paramount importance of which 
all were agreed. The rule by which the Holy Scriptures were to be excluded 
from the schools during the hours of general instruction, was treated by all as 
so fundamentally objectionable, that while this should continue to be the 
principle of the system, they could not conscientiously connect their schools 
with it, even though all the other grounds of opposition were taken away. 

In the former societies for the education of the poor, with which the clergy 
were connected, they had, in accommodation to the unhappy divisions of this 
country, consented to forbear from any attempt to teach the formularies of our 
church to the children of dissenters, Protestant or Roman catholic, who 
attended the schools of which they had the superintendence. But they did 
not judge themselves at liberty so to deal with the word of God. There was 
in every school a bible-class, and in every school to read the bible was a part 
of the daily business; and all the children in attendance, of whatever religious 
communion, took their places in this class as soon as their proficiency enabled 
them to profit by the reading of the Holy Scriptures. But the distinction of 
the new system was, that it placed the bible under the same rule with books 
of peculiar instruction in religion, and excluded it, with them, from the hours 
of general education. And, moreover, this great change was, avowedly, made 
as a concession to the unlawful authority by which the church of Rome with- 
holds the Holy Scriptures from its members. 

It should not have been expected that the clergy of our church, who are 
bound by obligations so sacred to resist the spiritual tyranny and to oppose 
the errors of the church of Rome, would join in a system of education, of 
which the distinctive claim to acceptance and support was the aid which it 
gave to one of the most violent exercises of this tyranny, that which is, in 
fact, the strength and protection of its worst errors. It was not merely a 
question of the amount of good which was to be done by retaining the Bible 
in its proper place in the education of the poor—though it would have been 
painful to give up this means of doing so much good to the Roman-catholic 
children, to whom (commended as they are in so many ways to their sym- 
pathies) the clergy in general have the power of doing so little; but there 
was a still graver question of the amount of evil which would result from the 
change, and the part which the clergy were to take in effecting it. The prin- 
ciple of * the sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures,” as it is maintained by our 
church, is a fundamental principle of the most momentous importance. It is 
by means of it that truth has been guarded and handed down to us by those 
who have gone before us. And it is by means of it we are to preserve this 
deposit of truth, and to defend and transmit it, pure and unmutilated, to those 
who are to come after us. While, on the other hand, it is by rejecting this 
principle that the church of Rome is able to retain and to defend its errors, its 
superstitions, and its usurpations. It is well known that our church exacts 
from all its ministers an express declaration of their belief of this great doc- 
trine, and a solemn promise that they will regulate their ministrations in con- 
formity with it. And the steady maintenance of it is still further bound upon 

our clergy, when they are, by God’s Providence, placed in circumstances in 
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which they have to _— on a continual contest for the truth, not merely for 
the deliverance of those who are in error, but for the preservation of those who 
are more immediately committed to their care, and in which it is plain that 
their prospect of success in either object depends altogether upon their adhe- 
rence to this principle, and that, when it is in any degree allowed to become 
obscure or doubtful, in the same degree the cause of truth is weakened, and 
that of error strengthened in the land. And they could not doubt that if they 
connected their schools with the national system, and thereby entered into a 
compact to dispossess the Bible of the place which it had hitherto occupied in 
them, they would be in the eyes of the young and of the old of both commu- 
nions, practically admitting the false principles of the church of Rome, and 
submitting to its tyranny, and abandoning the great principle of their own 
church, concerning the sufficiency and supremacy of God's Holy Word. 

It would seem that the board to which the management of national educa- 
tion is committed, has not been insensible to the force of this grand and 
primary objection. It changed the offensive, but true ground, on which the 
exclusion of the Scriptures from its schools was originally placed, for another, 
which was much more specious and popular; and parental authority was brought 
in to occupy the post at first assigned to the authority of the church of Rome. 
Those who were acquainted with the state of the country, knew that there was 
no real objection on the part of Roman-catholic parents, speaking generally, to 
read the Bible themselves, or have it read by their children, but the con- 
trary. And, in fact, when ecclesiastical authority was first exerted to put 
down scriptural education in this country, it had to encounter very stubborn 
resistance from parental authority—a resistance which, undoubtedly, would 
have been successful, if it had been aided, as it ought to have been, by the 
state. But a renewal of this struggle was not to be looked for. For, how- 
ever trué it ve fhat Roman catholics in general would prefer that their children 
were taught the Bible, this desire is seldom so enlightened or so strong as of 
itself to arouse them to a contest with the authorities of their church. 
Under former systems they resisted the despotic power which forbad their 
children to read the Bible, chiefly because their submission to it would have 
involved the loss of an improved method of secular education. But when, in 
consequence of the establishment of the national system, no such loss would 
ensue, it was not to be expected that any considerable number would persist 
in opposing the mandates of their clergy, or that the latter would find any 
difficulty in constraining the parents, from whom they were able to withhold 
the Bible, to forbid the use of it to their children. This being the case, it 
must be felt that, under all the modifications which have taken place in the 
rules, the matter remained in substance and fact unaltered; and that the 
parental authority, which is put forward so prominently, is really the autho- 
rity of the church of Rome, exercised on and through the parents of the 
children. 

It is still further to be considered, that parental authority, like civil and 
ecclesiastical, and all other lawful authority, derives all its force from the 
authority of God; and therefore can possess none, when it is exerted in 
opposition to the divine authority on which it rests. And, although a child, 
who, from tender years or false training, is unable to see clearly the oppo- 
sition which may exist between his parent's will and the will of God, or to 
apprehend its effects in releasing him from the duty of submission, is not to 
be instructed or encouraged to resist the authority of his parent, even when it 
is unlawfully exerted. Yet that parent has no right to require others, who 
clearly perceive this opposition, and understand its effects, to be his instru- 
ments in enforcing an unlawful exercise of his authority over his child; and 
others have no warrant to become his instruments in such a case. The dis- 
tinction is obvious. Our clergy would and ought to abstain from any direct 
efforts to excite resistance, or even to encourage it, on the part of a child, 
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until they had good ground for regarding that resistance as intelligent and 
conscientious. But they could not recognise such an exertion of parental 
authority, as if it were lawful, and lend their assistance in enforcing it, So 
that, even if it were voluntarily exerted in forbidding the Bible to be read, our 
clergy could not consent to bind themselves to aid in giving effect to such an 
unlawful command. But when they regard the parent as himself in bondage 
to the usurped authority of the church of Rome, and as not exercising his 
own free will, but obeying as a passive agent, in binding the same yoke upon 
his children, the duty. of refusing to co-operate with him is still clearer. The 
clergy may be able to do but little towards delivering their Roman-catholic 
countrymen from such bondage, but they can at least keep themselves free 
from the guilt of becoming instruments in rivetting its chains upon them ; 
and this, accordingly, they resolved to do; in which resolution, as in all 
that they have done in this matter, they had the full concurrence and support 
of the lay members of the church. 

The exclusive appropriation of the parliamentary grants for education 
having left the church destitute of its accustomed aids for the instruction of 
the children of the poor, the clergy and laity, to supply the want which had 
been thus created, united in forming the Church Education Society for Ire- 
land. The immediate and chief object of this society is to afford the means of 
religious education to the poorer children of our own communion. But an 
earnest desire being felt to extend the benefits of the schools to other commu- 
nions also, not only is the freest access given to all, but everything is done, 
which can be done consistently with principle, to take away every hindrance 
to their availing themselves of the advantages which they afford. While the 
reading of the Bible forms a portion of the business of the schools, in which 
all children, when qualified, are expected to take a part, the formularies of 
the church are required to be learned by none except the children of its own 
members. And although the attendance of Roman-catholic children at the 
Schools of the Church Education Society fluctuates considerably, as eccle- 
siastical authority is more or less sai exerted to restrain it, yet, on the 
whole, there appears no room to doubt that united education has been effected 
in a much higher degree in the schools of this society than in those of the 
National Board. 

The very limited resources of the society, however, being inadequate to the 
full attainment of its objects, diocesan and other petitions were presented to 
Parliament, praying for such a revision of the question of education in this 
country as might allow the established church to share in the funds appro- 
priated to the education of the poor. These petitions having been unsuccess- 
ful, the operations and the wants of the Church Education Society were in 
the same way brought before the legislature, with the view of obtaining a 
separate grant for the maintenance of its schools. And afterwards, an appli- 
cation was made to the government, soliciting that the Irish part of the 
united church might be aliowed to participate with the English in the grant 
of money from which the latter annually draws support for a system of edu- 
cation in conformity with its own principles. These appeals have been 
hitherto unsuccessful ; but we cannot bring ourselves to think it possible 
that the striking inequality of the measure which has been dealt towards the 
established church of this country in the important concern of education, and 
the great hardship of the position in which it has been thereby placed, can fail 
ultimately to attract towards it such fair consideration as may procure for it 
due sympathy and redress. We, on the contrary, entertain a confident hope 

that, whatever be the hindrances which have hitherto obstructed that fair 

consideration, they are but temporary, and that they will pass away, leaving the 
government free to afford the assistance which is so greatly needed by the 
Church Education Society, and to which its objects and its circumstances give 
it so strong a claim, 
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To all, then, who are interested in the maintenance and extension of the 
schools of the Church Education Society, we recommend steady perseverance, 
and the employment of all suitable efforts to bring its case calmly and effec- 
tively before the public. And we cannot believe that our brethren in the 
faith in England will look on with apathy, while the church in this country, 
faithful to its high office as “ a witness and a keeper of Holy Writ,” is strug- 
gling, unaided, to discharge its most pressing duties, first, to the children 
more immediately committed to its care, and then to all whom God has placed 
within the sphere of its influence. But this will be as God pleases and when 
he pleases. Let it be the aim of those who are engaged in this sacred cause, 
by his help to do his will, leaving the issue of their labours, the time and 
measure of their success, altogether to his wisdom. ‘ And let us not be 
weary in well doing, for in due season we shall reap, if we faint not.” 


Joun G. ArMaAGcH. 

Cuaries KILDARE. 

Ronerr P. CLocuer. 

J. Kitmore, &c. 

Rp. Down & Connor AND Dromore. 
S. Corx & Cloyne. 

Luptow Kittartog & CLonrerrt. 
J.T. Ossory & Ferns. 

Ropert Casnet, &c. 


SOCIFTY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


Ar the monthly (January) meeting of this Society, letters were read from the 
Bishops of Nova Scotia, Jerusalem, and Antigua. To each of the right rev. pre- 
lates grants were voted for the purposes of church extension in their respective 
dioceses, and to the Bishop of Jerusalem the Society agreed to send copies of 
Turkish and Armenian Prayer-books, which were especially requested by his lord- 
ship. The Bishop, in his letter, states that he has it in contemplation shortly to 
visit Alexandria and Cairo, Being in friendly correspondence with the Patriarch 
of the Coptic church, the Bishop thinks his visit may be productive of benefit. 
The Bishop of Antigua, in his letter, dated November 26, states that he has been 
holding ordinations in various parts of his diocese, and has recently laid the 
foundation-stone of a new and elegant church at Basterre, and consecrated one at 
Sandy Point. His Lordship says—‘“ It is my intention to take a new start for Do- 
minica and Montserrat immediately after Christmas, and I have appointed to hold 
confirmations in 1845 in those places where I held them in 1843, with the view 
of repeating them every alternate year in every place.” A large number of books 
were granted, several letters of acknowledgment were laid before the meeting, and 
donations were announced to the amount of 576/. 17s. 4d., in addition to 
401. 15s, 3d. for the Foreign Translation Fund, and a legacy of 10001. Thirty 
new members were admitted. The following gentlemen were proposed as the 
Committee of General Literature and Education for the ensuing year :—The Very 
Rev. George Chandler, D.C.L., Dean of Chichester, and Rector of All Soul's 
Church, Langham-place ; the Rev, John Allen, M.A., Examining Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Lichfield; the Rev. Professor Browne, of King’s College, 
London; the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's, and 
Vicar of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street; the Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A, Canon of St. 
Paul's ; the Rev. William Short, M.A., Rector of St. George-the- Martyr, Blooms- 
bury ; Dr. Thomas Watson ; John Leycester Adolphus, Esq. ; Thomas Bell, Esq. ; 
J. R. Hope, Esq.; J. H. Markland, Fsq.; and John Diston Powels, Esq. The 
Rev. Dr. Russell Rector of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, presided over the meeting. 
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THE PARISH OF HURST. 


Tus following letters seem necessary, in consequence of some observations 
that appeared in the Times of the 21st and the 23rd December, calculated to 
give a false impression of the conduct of the Bishop of Oxford and of Mr, 
Cameron. , 


LETTER FROM THE LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD TO MR. CAMERON, 


(Sent at the same time with his public letter to Mr. L. Gower, the chairman 
of the meetings of the parishioners.) 


“ Blithfield, Dec. 16, 1844. 


Dear Sir,—I received your letter of the 9th instant, at Canterbury, the day, 
or two days, after the receipt of one from Mr. Leveson Gower, dated the 6th, 
and written, in his capacity of chairman, to a large meeting of inhabitants and 
proprietors of the parish of Hurst, and at their request. 

I enclose his letter to me, with a copy of my answer, which I send by this 
day’s post, not having had it in my power to reply earlier, either to yourself 
or Mr. Leveson Gower. My answer to the resolutions passed at the meeting 
will, in great measure, shew you my opinions and feelings upon the present 
state of things in your parish. 

It is impossible for me to recognise the right of the inhabitants and pro- 
prietors in the parish of Hurst to remonstrate with their clergyman for obey- 
ing and adhering to what the church enjoins, specially in a matter where even 
the disuse of the custom complained of is by no means general, and is strictly 
adhered to in all our cathedrals. It is both a right and the duty of parish- 
ioners to complain (through their churchwardens) of their minister for disobeying 
the orders of the church, but clearly not for obeying them. 

Having said thus much, after repeating (which | am glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of doing) my entire approval of the temper you have shewn through this 
unfortunate disagreement, I will only add, that, feeling assured your object 
has not been one of victory, but that, in the words of your own letters, your 
continued adherence to the use of the appointed portions of the communion 
service arose from the belief you had already conceded the only point which 
really stood as the impediment to a peaceable arrangement, and that you felt 
no personal reluctance to give way, even now, if right; feeling assured, [ re- 
peat, that your course has been governed by the highest and purest motives, 
I will only add, that if it should be your opinion that the discontinuance of 
the service which, however unreasonably, has been made cause of offence, 
will tend (I again use your words) “ to the peace and quietness which itis, of 
course, one of our first duties to set forward in all lawful ways, among those 
committed to our charge,” I shall be willing to sanction your departure from 
what the church certainly enjoins generally ; but what has, as certainly, been 
in disuse in your particular church for a great length of time. 

A different feeling may hereafter shew itself, though perhaps not in your 
time, when the general excitement, arising from the strange and egregious 
mistakes and misapprehensions of men’s motives, shall have ceased or abated. 

Any application, however, as [ have said, to Mr. Leveson Gower, must 
come from yourself, as clergyman of the parish. I cannot order you to dis- 
obey the injunctions of the rubric, and should only be justified in sanctioning 
your doing so, upon sufficient and proper grounds. Believe me, dear Sir, 
faithfully yours, R. Oxrorp. 

You are perfectly at liberty to make any use of this letter. 





LETTER FROM MR. CAMERON TO THE BISHOP OF OXFORD. 
In reply to a note from his lordship, dated “ Christ Charch, Oxford, Dec. 
21st,” in which (deriving his information hitherto from the newspapers only) 
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he stated, ‘‘ whatever you had decided about maintaining or conceding this 
last point” (the reading of the offertory sentences and prayer for the church 
militant) “ would have been sanctioned and supported by me, though I think 
you have acted with wisdom and discretion in your concession.” 


“ Hurst, near Reading, Dec. 23rd, 1844. 

“ My Lord,—It was no ordinary satisfaction to me to receive your very 
kind note from Oxford yesterday, as, in the difficult circumstances in which | 
was placed on Friday, I could not but have some misgivings as to the pro- 
priety of the decision which I was then induced to make. I hoped it was one 
which your lordship would approve; but not without some doubt whether | 
ought not to have tried a longer perseverance in observing the prescribed 
order of service, after the strong sensation which your letter to Mr. Gower 
afforded me. The circumstance that at length turned the scale with me in 
favour of an entire surrender to the prejudices of the parishioners present 
was, that hints were thrown out, in more than one quarter, of an intention, if 
I still resisted their demands, to exert an influence over the poor, to withdraw 
them from the church; and, important as I felt it to maintain the due order 
of the church, and the right and duty of obedience to your episcopal authority, 
I still could not think it right to be the cause of evils, the extent of which, 
both to the doers of them and those affected by them, it was impossible to cal- 
culate. I was very glad, also, to find that your lordship wished for the, pub- 
lication of the letters; as, on Mr. Walter’s declining, at the close of the 
meeting, to publish them, notwithstanding my representation that, as an act 
of justice he ought to do so, I decided, as I then intimated to him, that [ 
would send them, with a report of the meeting, to the editor of the Morning 
Post. 

“I have the honour to be, with my most sincere thanks for your lordship’s 
kindness, your obedient and grateful servant, 

“ A. A, Cameron.” 


a 


SUBSCRIPTION TO ARTICLES. 
TO THE LORD BISHOP OF NORWICH. 


Morningthorpe, Nov. 11th, 1844. 


My Dear Lorp,—Your lordship, I have no doubt, will remember that in a 
publication on Subscription, in 1843, I referred to certain expressions pre- 
viously used by me as to the resignation of my preferment. I argued that 
when so many clergymen were writing in direct hostility to the Reformation, 
the foundation of our ecclesiastical system, and this without any authoritative 
prohibition or interference, it would be unreasonable to expect that I, object- 
ing only to certain parts of our ritual in their literal acceptation,* and heartily 
conforming in all other respects to the doctrine and worship of our church, 
should feel called upon to resign. 

I beg now to inform your lordship that, under present circumstances, I am 
no longer disposed to rest upon this argument, being satisfied that the time is 
arrived when further delay on my part is not advisable; when any sacrifice 
ought to be submitted to rather than to risk even the suspicion of counte- 
nancing dishonest practices with respect to subscription. 


— re 





tr ne 


* Namely, the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian creed, the form of absolution 
in the Office for the Visitation of the Sick, and the following part of the Form of 
Ordaining Priests: —“ Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a priest in 
the Church of God now committed unto thee by the imposition of our hands. 
Whose sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven; and whose sins thou dost retain, they 
are retained,” &c. 
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On referring to my several published statements with respect to resignation, 
I am sensible that they are deficient in clearness and precision 3 faults excus- 
able, perhaps, to some extent, when it is remembered that those statements 
were made from time to time, during a protracted, and harassing, and fruit- 
less inquiry as to the meaning of subscription, amidst a great diversity of 
opinion, even from the best informed, who, instead of guiding me through: 
a difficulty, only increased my perplexity. For these statements, however, I 
am undoubtedly responsible; and, having waited in vain for some decision 
arising out of the present condition of our church which might remove my 
uncertainty, there now remains only one course which can be satisfactory. 

In conformity, therefore, with the strongest pledge I have ever given upon 
the subject, I hereby beg to tender to your lordship the resignation of my bene= 
fice and canonry. It is, perhaps, doubtful whether the resignation of the 
latter should be tendered to your lordship; but the balance of ecclesiastical 
law appears to recommend it ; and in a case like mine it is clearly desirable 
that a bishop, and not a layman, should decide whether my resignation ought 
to be accepted or not. 

One request I venture respectfully to add. I am well aware how strongly 
your lordship’s wishes will incline you to retain me in my present situation ; 
and it is well known to many that such must be your desire. May I there- 
fore beg that my case may be referred to some other competent authority, en- 
tirely independent of any connexion with myself, before you pronounce a de- 
cision? I have the honour to remain, my dear lord, very respectfully and 
sincerely yours, Cuares N. Wopenovse. 





TO THE REV, CANON WODEHOUSE, 


Palace, Norwich, Nov. 15, 1844. 

My dear Mr. Wodehouse,—I much regret that you should have thought it 
necessary to offer a resignation of your preferment, for the reasons assigned 
in the paper you have placed in my hands, with a view to my giving an 
official opinion on a question of such importance, and involving so many 
serious considerations. If I had seen any cause, since I have been bishop of 
this diocese, to conclude that you were maintaining or publishing opinions 
discreditable to you as a clergyman, or contrary to the doctrines and disci- 
pline of the church, it would have been my duty to call upon you to retract 
such opinions, or to proceed against you according to ecclesiastical law, with- 
out waiting for the time when you might judge it proper to tender the resig- 
nation of your preferment. 

As, however, you have now done so, I have no hesitation in giving a deci- 
sive answer, that I shall neither accept nor encourage your resignation. 

Ist. Because I believe that the objections you entertain to certain parts of 
our ritual, in their literal acceptation, are not inconsistent with a sincere and 
hearty attachment to the general doctrines of the church, and to the form of 
prayer prescribed by it. 

2nd. Because, considering the number and nature of many of the proposi- 
tions included in our Thirty-nine Articles, the Homilies, and Book of Common 
Prayer, to which assent is given by subscription, it is impossible that any 
number of individuals should view such propositions in exactly the same light, 
and subscribe to them in precisely the same sense. Latitude in subscription 
is therefore absolutely unavoidable. 

3rd. Because such latitude has been repeatedly recognised and defended by 
the highest authorities in our church, from the time of the Reformation to the 
present moment, when it is claimed and exercised in its fullest extent by many 
who hold and proclaim opinions much further removed from the spirit of our 
Protestant church than are any objections of yours; as well as by many who 
have taken the same view as yourself of the points to which your scruples 
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refer. There would therefore be a manifest injustice in allowing you to re- 

sign a situation which you have filled long and usefully, while others, who on 

= same grounds would be equally called to resign theirs, continue to retain 
em, 

The interpretation you entertain of the points in question has been so far 
acknowledged and established by general consent, that a latitude to that extent 
may be fairly and properly exercised by any who are called upon to subscribe 
to the Thirty-nine Articles and Book of Common Prayer, although there may 
be others who are anxious to carry out to their full extent those remnants of 
Roman-catholic worship and priestly power which, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the times when our church was gradually severing itself from that 
of Rome, were still retained in our reformed ritual. 

Whilst, in the exercise of that discretion intrusted to every bishop, which in 
the present state of the church cannot be shared with any other adviser or 
authority, I come to the above conclusions; I at the same time feel strongly 
with you how far more satisfactory it would be if steps could be taken to remove 
difficulties and remedy evils of which many, and I have reason to believe an 
increasing number, of our clergy justly complain. For it is impossible to shut 
our eyes to the obvious truth that “a clearer explanation is required of some 
words and phrases that are rather of doubtful signification, or otherwise liable 
to misconstruction,” in days like the present, when our church is so fearfully 
divided against itself, and suffering from dissensions and internal schisms far 
more dangerous and perplexing than those with which she is assailed by ad- 
versaries without her pale. 

In forwarding this expression of my judgment on your case, I cannot conclude 
without further expressing my regret that, in the last of those publications, you 

have from time to time put forth for the sake of a sound and legitimate object, 
you adopted a title calculated, I think, needlessly to offend and irritate with- 
out benefiting your cayse —L remain, yours faithfully, 
E. Norwicu. 


THE OFFERTORY. 


As so much has been lately published in the newspapers on this subject, our 
readers will, perhaps, feel an interest in perusing the following case and opinion. 


Case submitted to Dr. Phillimore, D.C.L., and Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Worcester, for his opinion. 

A. B, the rector of C. informs his parishioners that he purposes henceforth to 
collect “ the alms for the poor, and the other devotions of the people,” not only on 
the days when the Holy Communion is administered, but also on every Sunday, 
in the manner eujoined by the Rubric in the Prayer-book. He further explains 
to them that the offerings thus collected will be disbursed, partly (say one-half) 
within the parish, amongst the poor, and partly (i. e. the other half) without the 
parish, in assisting to build-churches for the poor, and to propagate the gospel, 
&e. This proceeding on the part of the rector is sanctioned by the bishop. 

Is there anything illegal in the practice thus entered on? Is it in the power of 
a churchwarden, or wardens, or of any parishioner, to hinder such a disburse- 
ment of money thus collected, the purpose to which it will be devoted having 
— previously made known, and its disbursement in this way sanctioned by the 

ishop? 

The rubrics to which attention is particularly called are : 

1, The two immediately preceding the offertory sentences. 

2. That which follows them, 

3. The last of the rubrics which follows the post-communion service. 


OPINION. 
The opinion involved in this case is, to me, at least, a question prime impres- 
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sionis, and therefore I have taken rather more time to consider it than I should 
otherwise have done. 

As the Book of Common-prayer was appended to the Act of Uniformity, it 
follows that the provisions contained in the rubrics, which form a component part 
of the Book of Common-prayer, have the force and validity of statute law; I am 
therefore of opinion that the solution of the question propounded is to be sought 
for in the rubrics alone. 

The rubrics authorize the collection of “ alms for the poor and other devotions 
of the people,’’ during the reading of the offertory, whether the offertory be followed 
or not by the communion. 

Further, after the termination. of divine service, the rubric enjoins, that “ the 
money given at the offertory shall be disposed of to such pious and charitable 
uses as the ministers and churchwardens shall think fit.” 

Thus the collection may consist of “the other devotions of the people,” as 
contradistinguished from “‘ the alms for the poor.” 

Again, there is no limitation of the money collected at the offertory to parochial 

urposes. The only direction given is, that it shall be applied to “ pious and 
charitable uses.” 

From the best consideration, then, that I have been able to apply to the facts 
detailed in the case, I am led to the clear conclusion that the incumbent of C, 
may, with the concurrence of the churchwardens, apply the money collected at 
the offertory in the manner he purposes, and that there is nothing illegal in the 
practice which he is desirous of introducing into his parish. 

As to the second point, it is undoubtedly competent to the churchwardens to ob- 
ject to such an appropriation of the money collected at the offertory as the rector 
contemplates; and if such objections be persisted in by both or either of the 
churchwardens, the question at issue must be referred to the ordinary, i.e. to the 
bishop, whom the law has constituted sole arbiter, if any disagreement should 
arise between the minister and the churchwardens, as to the mode in which the 
money thus collected should be distributed. 

(Signed) Josern ParLiimMore. 

Doctors’ Commons, Jan. 7, 1843. 


OPINION OF COUNSEL ON THLE PROPOSED STATUTE 
OF FEB, 153. 


A Pamputet recently appeared bearing the following title: — “ Case as 
to the proposed degradation and declaration in the Statute of February 13th, 
submitted to Sir J. Dodson, Knt., Queen’s Advocate ; and’ R. Bethell, Esq., 
Q.C., with their opinion of its decided Illegality: accompanied with Notes 
on the History and Nature of Academical Degrees, and on the History of 
Subscription in the University of Oxford.” It is impossible to make any 
abstract of this long and elaborate case; but we here subjoin the concluding 
part, containing the questions submitted to counsel, on such statements, with 
the opinion of the eminent lawyers before whom the case was laid :— 

“Counsel are requested to advise, on behalf of several members of the 
university, who are anxious that no illegal measure should be passed in con- 
vocation, upon the following questions :— 

“}, Whether corporations in general have the power of passing privilegia 
or penal bye-laws against their members: and if not, whether there is any- 
— in the nature of the university of Oxford to take it out of the ordinary 
rule? 

“2. Whether the statute “De Degradatione,” authorizes the House of 
Convocation to take away degrees by an exercise of its legislative power ; and 
if not, whether it authorizes the deprivation of degrees in arts for a theolo- 
gical offence, such as that imputed to Mr. Ward? 
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“3. Whether, if Mr. Ward's case were within the class of offences contem- 
eer by thestatute “‘ De Degradatione,” it would not be necessary that it should 

adjudicated upon by a court competent to inquire into offences against the 
doctrine and discipline of the church of England before the university could 
proceed to deprivation ? 

“4, Whether the proposed deprivation of Mr. Ward’s degrees can be sup- 
ported in law on any other ground? 

‘5. Whether it is competent for the university under the statute, Tit. x. 
sect. 2, to pass the proposed new test without licence from the crown, sup- 
posing them to be otherwise incompetent to do so in law? 

‘6. Whether, assuming there to be no impediment under the statutes of the 
university, the power of compelling any member of the university to re-sub- 
scribe the articles with the proposed declaration of the sense in which he sub- 
scribes, upon pain of banishment from the university, can be legally conferred 
upon the vice-chancellor by the House of Convocation.” 


OPINION. 

** We are of opinion that the House of Convocation has not the power of 
depriving Mr. Ward of his degrees in the manner or on the grounds proposed. 

“A degree is a certain dignity or title of honour, which the university 
derives its right to confer by grant from the crown, and to the rank or status 
thus conferred, the law has annexed many privileges, both ecclesiastical and 
civil. The university can have no power of taking away this dignity and the 
franchises with which it is accompanied, unless such power be derived from 
the same source, namely, royal grant, or has been created by some statute or 
bye-law which has received the sanction of the crown, or been confirmed by 
Act of Parliament. 

“ But upon an examination of the statutes of the university, we do not find 
any statute which confers upon or recognises in the House of Convocation a 
jurisdiction or authority todeprive any one of its members of his university 
franchise, except only in the subordinate office of publicly executing the ante- 
cedent decree of a court of competent jurisdiction; and we are therefore of 
opinion that the proposed act of degradation will, if it passes, be illegal ; and 
inasmuch as, by its consequences, it would deprive Mr. Ward of certain legal 
rights, we think it may be properly made the subject of application to the 
Court of Queen's Bench, and that such court would by mandamus compel the 
university to restore Mr. Ward to his degrees, and to the status and privileges 
which he now holds in respect of them. 

““We desire to observe, that we give no opinion on the question whether 
Mr. Ward, by the publication of the doctrines contained in his book, has or 
has not committed an offence against ecclesiastical law, which might be made 
the subject of a proper judicial proceeding before a competent tribunal; but simply 
that, in our view of the case, the Houe of Convocation is not such a tribunal, 
and that the notion that it can degrade by virtue of some general or legislative 
power, appears to us to be erroneous. 

“ Should the resolution pass, Mr. Ward may have another remedy, namely, 
an appeal to the crown as visitor of the university; and this may be resorted 
to even if the Court of Queen’s Bench should, on an application for a manda- 
mus, decline to interfere. 

“With respect to the second statute, which in effect proposes to annex a 
new sense to subscription, we are of opinion that it is contrary to law. The 
law requires the clerical subscriber to take the articles in their literal and 
grammatical sense, but the proposed statute requires him to take them in that 
sense in which he believes them to have been originally framed and promul- 
gated, and also in the sense in which he believes them to be now accepted and 
taken by that body which aé the dime of the subscription constitutes the univer- 
sity. us the belief or conjecture of the subscriber upon these two difficult 
subjects of inquiry is substituted for the legal interpretation. Should this 
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Queen in her capacity of visitor of the university; but a shorter remedy will 
be to apply for a prohibition, in case the vice-chancellor shall proceed to 
require any member to subscribe the articles with the proposed declaration. 
Joun Dopson. 
“ Doctors’ Commons, Jan. 17th, 1845. RicHarD BETHELL.” 


THE IRISH CHARITABLE BEQUEST ACT. 


QUERIES ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE 7 AND 8 VICT., C. 97, (CHARITABLE 
BEQUESTS BILL, IRELAND,) FOR THE OPINION OF THE RIGHT HON. THE 
ATTORNEY AND THE SOLICITOR GENERAL. 


First,—Whether the provisions of the 10 Geo. IV., cap. 7, which are referred 
to in the 15th section of the Charitable Donations and Bequest Act, render 
any donation or bequest to any member or members of any religious order or 
community in the said provisions mentioned unlawful ? 

Secondly,—Whether the Charitable Donations and Bequests Act is calcu- 
lated to prejudice or raise any doubt, by implication or otherwise, as to the 
pre-existing rights of any member or members of such religious order or com- 
munity as aforesaid; and if it be, what alterations would be desirable to have 
made in the act for the purpose of preventing such implication or doubt? 

Thirdly,—If a devise, donation, or bequest for charitable purposes be invalid, 
as being contrary to the policy of the law, would it be the duty of the commis- 
sioners to sue for the recovery of the same, and apply it to other charitable 
purposes, or how should it be recovered or disposed of? 


OPINION. 

First,—There is no provision in the Roman-catholic Relief Act making 
devises, donations, or bequests to, or in trust for, religious orders, communi- 
ties, or societies of men of the church of Rome, bound by monastic or reli- 
gious vows, unlawful, But a court of equity would not enforce a trust in 
favour of such religious community, as it would be against the policy of 10 
Geo. IV., cap. 7. 

We are, however, of opinion that the 10 Geo. IV., cap. 7, does not, either 
expressly or by implication, render a devise, donation, or bequest to a member 
or members of such religious order unlawful. A devise, donation, or bequest 
to a member of such religious order, for his own use, or upon any trust not 
contrary to law, would, in our opinion, be valid. 

“ Secondly,—We are of opinion that the 7 and 8 Vict., cap. 97, has not in 
this respect, made any alteration in the law, and that it is not calculated to 
prejudice or raise any doubt, by implication or otherwise, as to the pre-exist- 
ing rights of any member or members of such religious order or community. 

The 22nd section provides that “ nothing herein contained shall be taken to 
avoid or render unlawful any donation, devise, or bequest, which but for this 
act would be lawful, except as to the time within which the deed, will, or 
instrument containing such donation, devise, or bequest for pious or charitable 
uses is herein-before required to be executed or registered. 

_ This latter part of the section, as to the time within which the instrument 
is to be executed, refers to the 16th clause of the act, which clause applies to 
members of the established church, to Roman catholics, and to all Dissenters. 

Notwithstanding the enactment in the 22nd section, above mentioned, it 
has been suggested that the proviso at the end of the 15th section contains an 
express legislative declaration that a devise, donation, or bequest to a member 
of a religious order, is illegal. We do not concur in this opinion. 

The 15th section of the act was intended to facilitate the endowment of the 
Roman-catholic secular clergy—and we are of opinion that the proviso in 
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that section was added to prevent any question being raised that it authorized 
a donation, devise, or bequest to the commissioners and their successors for 
the benefit of any but secu/ar clergy. 

The proviso does not, in our opinion, either expressly or by implication, 
render illegal any donation, devise, or bequest which, but for the passing of 
the act, would have been lawful. The 22nd section of the act renders this 
construction of the proviso quite clear. The statute confers no benefit on the 
regular clergy—but it creates no disability either expressly or by implication, 

hirdly,—If a charitable donation, devise, or bequest be invalid, as being 
contrary to the policy of the law, it belongs to the Crown to dispose of it by 
the sign manual for such legal charitable purposes as to the Crown may seem 
proper. And when it belongs to the Crown, by sign manual, to dispose of 
property given or devised for charitable purposes, the proceedings should be 
an information filed by the Attorney-General, and not a suit by, or in the 
name of, the commissioners of charitable donations and bequests. ‘‘ Attorney- 
v. Matthews, 2 Levins, 167 ; Clifford v. Francis, Freeman’s Equity Reports, 
(Ed. 1823,) p. 120 ; Attorney-General v. Syderfin, 1 Vernon 224 ; Moggeridge 
v. Thackwell, 7 Vesey, p. 74. 

It is to be observed, that, by the former Charitable Bequests Act, (40 Geo. 
III. c. 75, Irish,) in case it should be inexpedient, unlawful, or impracticable 
to apply a charitable donation, devise, or bequest, strictly according to the 
directions and intentions of the donor or donors, the commissioners were 
authorized to apply the same to such charitable and pious purposes as they 
should judge to be nearest and most comformable to the directions and inten- 
tions of the donor or donors. 

This enactment is omitted from the act of last session. 

T. B. C. Smiru. 
Ricuarp W. GREENE. 


THE OFFERTORY MONEY AT TRINITY CHURCH, MARYLEBONE. 
CASE FOR THE OPINION OF DR, ROBERT PHILLIMORE. 


On the 14th of July, 1844, the 6th Sunday after Trinity, a sermon was 
preached at the Church of the Holy Trinity, for the girls’ school of the parish 
of St. Marylebone, and at the offertory after the sermon the sum of 25/. was 
placed in the plate, enclosed in an envelope, on which was written in ink the 
word ‘ tithe,” and in pencil writing the words “ general purposes.” After the 
administration of the Holy Communion and the close of the service, the money 
collected was counted in the presence of the treasurer of the school, who 
opened the envelope containing the 25/., and on the rector’s churchwarden 
observing the direction, he claimed the money for the rector of the district, 
and it was accordingly delivered up by the treasurer, and was sent by the 
churchwarden to the rector, who was not present at the time. The church- 
warden appointed by the parish was not present, nor did the rector’s church- 
warden mention the circumstance to him, the former considering that the 
word “ tithe” could only be intended to apply to an offering for the benefit of 
the rector alone, and that the words in pencil (as if written in church at the 
time to exempt that sum from the general collection) confirmed that view of 
the case. In further confirmation of this intention of exemption, it should be 
stated, that the donor was not at Trinity Church on the previous Sunday, 
when the notice for the sermon was given, and it is believed that he was not 
aware when he went to church on the Sunday in question that a collection 
was to be made for the school. The trustees of the school, however, applied 
to the rector to refund the money to them, which he declined to do, and the 
circumstance having been made public in the parish, the vestry of St. Mary- 
lebone discussed it at several of their meetings. The parish churchwarden, 
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on being called upon by the vestry, held on the 11th of ahgsiny 1845, to 

declare whether he approved of the aforesaid appropriation of the money, 

stated that he did not approve of it, upon which the following resolution was 
by the board. Ld 

No application has been made to the churchwardens by the authorities of . 
the school for the said sum of 25/., and the only intimation they have had of 
such a claim was to the rector’s warden by the rector himself, to whom the 
authorities of the school had applied, and who in consequence had ascertained 
from the donor himself his intentions, which were that no portion of it was 
intended by him to be given to the school, but that he placed the whole 
unconditionally at the disposal of the rector. It should be added that on one, 
if not on two occasions, donations have been made in a similar manner by the 
same individual. 

Your opinion is therefore requested upon the following points :— 

1. Whether under local acts of St. Marylebone, or any other law, the vestry 
have the right of calling their own or the rector’s churchwarden, or both, to 
account to the vestry for the appropriation of alms collected at the offertory? 

2. Whether the word “tithe” does not necessarily mean in ecclesiastical 
language an offering for the benefit of the clergy alone? 

3. Whether, inasmuch as the local acts of St. Marylebone limit the right of 
receiving tithes to the rector of the parish of St. Marylebone, and do not allow 
the district rectors to receive them, a voluntary offer of tithes, such as that in 
question, may be correctly appropriated to a district rector, and whether the 
requirements of the acts do not apply exclusively to the act of demanding 
tithes as in any country parish? 

4. Whether the rector’s churchwarden was bound to consult his colleague 
who was present during the offertory, but left the church before the adminis- 
tration of the Holy Communion, and therefore was not present, as it is con- 
tended his duty obliged him to be, at the time that the amount of the 
collection was ascertained, and the 25/. in question was demanded of the 
treasurer of the school, in the open vestry of the church, for the rector by the 
former? 

5. Whether the present is a case in which the bishop's decision can legally 
be given, inasmuch as the difference in question is not between the rector and 
the two churchwardens, but between the rector together with his churchwarden 
and the churchwarden appointed by the parish? 

6. Supposing the churchwardens and the rector conjointly have the absolute 
disposal of the alms, and that they are not legally bound to attend to any 
special directions of a donor in their distribution, are they not morally and 
reasonably, if not legally, bound to attend to them, provided they are agreed 
together, and provided such directions, if attended to, are within the meaning 
of the words of the rubric, “ pious and charitable uses ?” 


OPINION, 

1. I can find no provision in the local acts of St. Marylebone which alters 
or affects the general ecclesiastical law upon this point. By the rubric which 
closes the service of the IHloly Communion, the disposal of the alms and 
oblations collected at the offertory, appears to be left to the discretion of the 
minister and churchwardens, unfettered, if they agree together, by any limita- 
tion, except the necessity of applying such alms and oblations to pious and 
charitable uses, such—the words are very broad—as they shall think fit. 
Undoubtedly the churchwardens are amenable to the jurisdiction of their 
ordinary for any misconduct in the performance of this or any other part of 
their duty, but the words which I have quoted from the rubric (part, it is to 
be remembered, of an act of Parliament) seem expressly to exempt them 
from any liability to the vestry: 

2. I think it does. Certainly the circumstances mentioned in the case 
leave no doubt that the offerer of the bank notes used the term in this sense, 
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3. I think the local acts referred to clearly apply only to the legal right of 

ing tithes, and not a voluntary donation. It is manifest from the facts 
set before me in this case, that the offerer meant tithes of what he possessed 
and thought proper to offer, and not tithes which the incumbent could claim 
or had a right to take. 

The churchwarden chosen by the parish would have more strictly fulfilled 
his duty if he had been present with his colleague at the examination of the 
collection after the service was over. It is stated in the case that offerings 
of this kind had been made on former occasions in a similar manner, and I do 
not see why the churchwarden who was present should be bound to anticipate 
any disagreement on the part of his colleague who was absent, as to the dis- 
tribution of the alms and oblations, unless, indeed, they were devoted to an 
illegal object. Whether they were so or not, is the principal and most im- 
portant consideration in thecase. Assuming that the rector and churchwarden 
who was present had (as is stated in the case) satisfied themselves, on the best 
authority, that the offering in question was destined for the minister, were 
they at liberty to give him the bank notes, or were they compellable by law, 
whatever might have been the intention of the offerer, to apply them to the 
relief of the poor? The question must be answered, in my opinion, by a 
reference to the language of the service of the Holy Communion, and of the 
rubrics in that part of the Book of Common Prayer. It is not immaterial to 
observe, that the liturgies preceding that which was established at the Restora- 
tion contained provisions for making offerings to the minister as well as 

iving alms to the poor. In the Prayer-book, as settled by the Act of Uni- 
ormity (1662) now in force, among the sentences directed to be read before 
the collection at the offertory are five, which appear to me most strangely 
inapposite, and indeed without meaning, if they do not refer to offerings to be 
made to the minister:—‘‘ Who goeth a warfare at his own cost,” &c. “If 
we have sown unto you spiritual things,” &c. ‘Do ye not know that they 
who minister about holy things live of the sacrifice, and they who wait at the 
altar are partakers with the altar; even so hath the Lord ordained, that they 
who preach the gospel should live of the gospel.” ‘Let him who is taught 
of the word minister unto him that teacheth in all good things,” &c. In the 
adjoining rubric it is ordered that the churchwardens “ shall receive alms for 
the poor and other devotions of the people in a decent basin.” In the follow- 
ing prayer is the passage, “ We humbly beseech Thee to accept these our 
alms and oblations;” and in the marginal rubric, “if there be no alms or 
oblations,” &c. Lastly, at the end of the communion service, it is is directed, 
“that the money given to the offertory shall be disposed of to pious and 
charitable uses.” Now, looking to the fact that these rubrics were part of 
the result of the careful and searching revision our liturgy underwent in 
1662, to the fact that Lyndewode and our canonists use “ oblations”’ repeatedly 
to signify free gifts to the minister, as well as offerings to the furniture and 
decorations of the church, that “ devotions” is scarcely an intelligible word, 
unless used in the same sense; looking to the studied and express distinction 
between two sorts of gifts marked out by the particles “ and” and “ or” in the 
passage cited, remembering that the word “ oblations” was then introduced 
for the first time into the service, that the collections of the offertory were 
then, for the first time, ordered to be presented at the altar, instead of being 
put, as in the former liturgies, into the poore-box—I can come to no other con- 
clusion than that the Church and the Legislature contemplated the possibility 
of two kinds of offerings being made in money. And I must further think 
that they rendered the making an oblation to the minister, as well as the giving 
alms to the poor, lawful at this service. Perhaps the former may be classed 
under the head of “pious,” and the latter under that of “ charitable”’ uses. 
It is not altogether irrelevant to remark that the dues paid to the minister at 
the churching of women are called “ offerings,” a term, of course, identical 
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with “oblations.” Iam aware of the case reported in the 15th volume of 
Howel’s State Trials—the trial of the Rev. W. Hindley, for collecting at a 
charity sermon; but after a careful examination of that case, decided by a 
single oe 0 evidently, and indeed avowedly, upon the belief that money was 
levied for e Pretender under the guise of collections for charity idering ° 
the indecent party spirit which taints it throughout, that some of en 
tions contained in it are. overthrown by a subsequent decision of Hard- 
wicke—and, lastly, that so great a judge as Lord Stowell, when it was cited 
to him, designated it “‘ as one of party heat, which took place in times of party 
ferment, and of smaller authority on that account,” and passed it by as a 
cedent of no value, I am not shaken in my opinion by this case, (Hutchins 
v. Denziloe, Consistory Reports, p. 174.) 

5. | am of opinion that this is one of the cases of disagreement conteme 
plated by the rubric, and that it would be most properly referred to the 
diocesan for his adjudication by churchwardens and rector, and not by the 
vestry, who are not parties on whom the law has devolved the care of this 
matter. 

6. Assuming that the rector and churchwardens are not legally compellable 
to apply offerings to the purpose for which they are expressly destined, I think 
they are at liberty to do so when the purpose falls under the class of “ pious 
and charitable uses,” 


Doctors’ Commons, Jan. 16, 1845, 


Ropzrt PHi..imore. 


TITHE COMMUTATION, 


To the Editor of the ‘‘ Churchman’s Newspaper.” 


Sir,—As some of the London papers have copied from the Essex Standard an 
erroneous account of the averages to Christmas last, and of the rent charge pay- 
able for the present year, I beg to send you the following abstract from the 
“Annual Supplement to the Tithe Commutation Tables,” which will be pub- 
lished in a few days. 


Averace Price ror Seven Years. 








Per Wheat Barley Oats || Value of 

ba London Imperial apestel tearattel | —— : 
Gazette. Bushel. | Bushel. | Bushel. || of #100. 

To Christmas On s. d. | s. d. sd i£ «ed, 
1835 Dec. 9, 1836 a 3 114 2 9 || 100» 0 O 
1836 Jan. 13, 1837 6 at 3 119 29 | 9813 9} 
1837 Jan, 12, 1838 6 6} 3 114 2 8% | 97 7 11 
1838 Jan. 4, 1839} 6 64| 3 9%] 2 8 | 95 7 9 

1839 Jan. 3,1840| 6 9 | 311}] 2 93 | 98 15 

1840 Jan. 8, 1841 6 “ i 4 1 210% |102 12 5 
1841 Jan. 7, 1842 , 4 2 a0 105 8 2 
1842 Jan, 6, 1843 7 74 4 1} 2 10 105 12 2 
1843 Jan. 5, 1844] 7 72] 4 OF} 2 94 1104 3 5} 
1844 Jan. 3. 1845 fe 4 1} 2 9 103 17 113 





Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Cuanrzes M. Wittica. 
25, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall, Jan. 14, 1845. 
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NOTES OF LEGAL DECISIONS. 
EXPENSES OF THE APPORTIONMENT UNDER THE TITHE ACT, 


By the 75th section of the Tithe Commutation Act, it is provided that 
“ all the expenses of or incident to making any apportionment (except 
the salary of the commissioners, and any expense which they may be 
authorized and may have ordered to be otherwise paid,) shall be borne 
and paid by the owners of lands included in the apportionment, in 
rateable proportion to the sum charged on the said lands in lieu of tithes 
by such apportionment ;” and the 76th section enacts that if any dif- 
ference shall arise touching the said expenses, or the share thereof to 
be paid by any person, it shall be lawful for the Tithe Commissioners to 
certify the amount to be paid, and, in case of neglect or refusal to pay, 
two justices of the peace of the county where the lands mentioned in 
the apportionment lie, are empowered to issue a warrant of distress for 
the amount certified to be payable. After this act came into opera- 
tion, considerable doubts were entertained as to the expenses which 
might be considered to come within the meaning of these sections, 
and, in consequence, the legal liability of landowners, in this respect, 
for a length of time remained the subject of frequent inquiry. These 
difficulties have been removed by the decision of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, in the case of Hinchliffe v. Armstead, reported in 9 Mee and 
W., p. 155. In that case the question arose, whether expenses in- 
curred by the employment of a professional man, a solicitor, by 
the landowners of a parish, to conduct the proceedings towards a 
commutation of the tithes, were “expenses of or incident to mak- 
ing the apportionment,” within the 75th section; and if this ques- 
tion were decided in the affirmative, then it was contended that 
the solicitor’s proper remedy against the landowners for these ex- 
penses was not by an action at law, but by proceedings under the 
76th section of the act. But the court resolved that both these pro- 
positions were untenable, and as the decision in Hinchliffe v. Arm- 
stead presents a certain and intelligible rule as to the construction 
of these sections, it is of importance to give the opinions which were 
there delivered by the judges. Lord Abinger, C. B., is reported to 
have said, “1 should be sorry to hold that the words, ‘ expenses of 
or incident to making any apportionment,’ would justify the charging 
of an attorney’s bill in every case, although I do not say that the 
services of an attorney may not be useful for many purposes. I think 
these words must reasonably be interpreted to mean incidental expenses 
arising in the cause of the survey and valuation themselves. The land- 
owner might choose to employ an attorney to receive tenders from 
different valuers, and that may be a beneficial course for their own 
protection ; but surely his charges could not be considered as expenses 
incidental to the apportionment. Then, secondly,” continued the 
learned baron, “is the proper remedy by action? If these were not 
expenses incidental to the apportionment, it was not a proper course 
to apportion them among the landowners. The defendant, however, 
is benefited by that proceeding. But even if this were otherwise, it 
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does not follow that the plaintiff's common law remedy upon his con- 
tract is taken away. Where an act of parliament gives a new right, 
and a particular remedy for the enforcement of it, the party must 
pursue that remedy, and no other can be resorted to; but this is not. 
the case here.” 

Mr. Baron Alderson concurred in these views, and observed, “ that 
it was very difficult indeed to say that the expenses of employing an 
attorney could be considered as expenses incidental to making the 
sac hig ange 

he effect of this decision is, that expenses which are not imme- 
diately incidental to the apportionment, gannot be apportioned among 
the landowners under the 75th section, without their concurrence, and, 
in such case, the remedy of the party incurring them is only against 
the landowners or landowner who employed him. 


NEW RURAL DEANERIES IN WALES, 


Tue following new rural deaneries have been created in Wales, by an order in 
council of the 13th ultimo, in pursuance of the Act of the 6th and 7th of Victoria, 
entitled ‘An Act for regulating the Cathedral Churches of Wales” :— 


Rurat Deanery or BromFiz.p. 


Mold—Containing the parishes of Bistre, Bryn, Eglwys, Gwernafield, Hope, 
Llanarmon yn Tal, Lilandegele, Llanferres, Llanfynydd, Llantysilio, Mold, Ner- 
quis, Pont bleiddyn, Treiddyn. 

Wrexham—Containing the parishes of Berse, Brymbo , Erbistock, Gresford, 
Marchwiail, Minera, Rhosllanerchrugog, Rhosymedre, Rossett, Ruabon, Wrex- 
ham. 

Rurat Deanery or Marcuia. 


Llangollen—Containing the parishes of Chirk, Llanarmon dryffryn Ceiriog, 
Llanarmon mynydd mawr, Llangadwaladr, Llangedwin, Llangollen, Llanrhaiadr 
ms gi Llansantffraid glyn Ceiriog, Llansilin, Llanyblodwel, Rhyd y croesan, 

“refor. 

Oswestry—Containing the parishes of Kinnerley, Knockin, Llanymynech, Mel- 
verley, Morton, Oswestry, St. Martin’s, Selattyn, Trefonen,‘Trinity (Oswestry), 
Whittington, 

Rurat Deanery or Ruos. 


Denbigh—Containing the parishes of Abergele, Bettws, Denbigh, Denbigh 
(St. David’s), Henllan, Llandulas, Llanelian, Lianfairtalhairn, Llangerniew. 

Denbigh—Containing the parishes of Llansannan, Llannfydd, Lysfaen, Nant- 
glyn, St. George, Whitchurch. 

Llanrwst—Containing the parishes of Capel Garmon, Cerrig y druidion, Col- 
wyn, Eglwysfach, Foelas, Gwytherin, Llanddoget, Liandrillo yn Rhés, Llanfi- 
hangel glyn y myfyr, Llangwm, Llangwstenin, Llanrhés, Llanrwst, Llansant- 
ffraid glan Conwy, St. Mary (Llanrwst), Yspytty fan. 


Rurat DgaNEeRY Or TEGENGLE. 


St. Asaph—Containing the parishes of Bodfari, Crore Cwm, Diserth, 
Dymeirchion, Gwaenysgor, Llanasa, Meliden, Newmarket, Rhuddlan, Rhy}, St. 


saph. 
Holywell—Containing the parishes of Bagillt, Cilcain, Flint, Halkin, Holy- 
well, Mostyn, Nannerch, Northop, St. Mark’s, Whitford, Ysgeifiog. 
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CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING DR. PUSEY’S SERMON. 


LETTER FROM DR, HAWKINS TO THE LORD BISHOP OF EXETER. 


My pear Loxp,—It is with surprise and concern that I have seen in the 
newspapers a letter from your lordship, of the 26th instant, to H. March 
Philipps, Esq., published, I presume, by him, but not without your lordship's 
sanction, containing strictures upon the conduct of the late Vice Chancellor 
and his assessors in the judgment upon Dr. Pusey’s sermon. You do us, 
indeed, the justice to acknowledge, that “ the authorities in Oxford exercised 
a power belonging to them according to the conscientious judgment of those 
who had to exercise it ;” and you admit that a “university, as such, has very 
special duties of caution and jealousy, which it would be unreasonable and 
unjust to recognise as proper rules of action elsewhere ;’ and, possibly, your 
lordship did not intend to cast any reflections upon our conduct; but the 
public, I fear, will interpret your words otherwise, and when you speak of 
“the form of proceeding at Oxford,” not merely as “absolutely irreconcilable 
with those principles which you feel it to be your duty to observe in adminis- 
tering discipline in your own diocese,” but, apparently, as “‘ anomalous and 
contrary to the generally-received principles of justice,” and still more parti- 
cularly, when you assert that Dr. Pusey was sentenced “ without being told 
what were the specific charges of unsound doctrine on which he was con- 
demned, and without being permitted to defend himself against any charge, how- 
ever generally stated,” it will be commonly concluded, that your lordship, 
after hearing the parties, and knowing exactly what had occurred, intended to 
reflect with some severity upon our conduct. 

But, during the distressing agitation consequent upon the proceeding alluded 
to, the then Vice-Chancellor, and those who were associated with him, 
steadily refused to publish any account, either of the grounds of their censure 
upon the sermon, or of the form of proceeding which they had observed. 
Believing that it was not their duty to do so, assured that it was not their 
province to offer instruction to the University upon points of doctrine, much 
less to gratify the curiosity of the public, although they did not pretend to any 
indifference to public opinion, they determined to support, for a time at least, 
any measure of obloquy, rather than by any publication on their part increase 
the prevalent excitement, or inflict additional pain upon Dr. Pusey himself, or, 
above all, make any paper of theirs the occasion of an irreverent controversy 
concerning the doctrine of the Eucharist. 

Some of these reasons have now lost much of their force; and, without 
touching upon the sermon itself, which has been published, and of which your 
lordship has of course formed your own opinion, I will give some account 
of the proceedings—such as, I hope, may show that, if they were in any way 
technically informal, they were substantially correct and just. 

It was, of course, our duty to act under the statute; we had no power to 
amend it, and having ascertained the sense of the statute as correctly as we 
could, with the aid of those recorded precedents to which we had access, we 
were satisfied that our business in the first instance was exclusively with the 
written sermon. If, indeed, the preacher could produce no copy of his 
discourse, the statute expressly provided that he should be called upon to 
answer personally concerning the matters of which he was suspected or 
accused; but if (as in this instance) he delivered an authentic copy of the 
sermon, there was no room for evidence or cross-examination, and we had 
only to consider the sermon itself, not discussing with the writer the doctrines 
which it contained, but comparing them with the formularies of the Church. 
This painful duty, accordingly, we endeavoured to discharge as carefully as we 
could. 

Yet, in point of fact, we had also before us, at that time, some explanation 
and defence of the sermon from the author. For Dr. Pusey sent a letter with 
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the sermon, explaining his sentiments at greater length with reference to the 
which was the most likely to be misconstrued ; and he both prefaced 

his copy of the sermon, and accompanied it throughout, with parallel 

from older divines and from the fathers, intended to justify the expressions 

which he had employed. ° ; 

But the judgment upon the sermon was only the first stage of the procecd- 
ings. The Vice-Chancellor having now to consider the question as it respected 
the writer, could not forget that a writer's meaning might be misapprehended, 
or his expressions admit of qualification or correction ; and even if in them- 
selves censurable, might be no proof that the author entertained “ unsound 
opinions.” For the purpose of preventing such misapprehensions, therefore, 
he entered into communication with Dr. Pusey, in the interval between the 
delivery of the judgment upon the sermon (May 27) and the sentence issuing 
against the preacher (June 2). 

It is true, the Vice-Chancellor, who is as kind as he is upright, did not 
desire the writer to wait upon him, nor did he call upon the writer, nor did 
he consider it his duty to enter into controversy with the preacher concerning 
points of doctrine, and did not in this sense Aear him; but he sent to Dr. 
Pusey, by his most intimate friend, written papers, stating the specific objections 
taken to his discourse, and giving him opportanity to disclaim any meaning 
improperly attached to his expressions, and to declare his adherence to those 
parts of our Articles and formularies with which, under such imputed mean- 
ings, his expressions had appeared to be at variance. Dr. Pusey replied to 
these communications at some length, but the papers not having proved satis- 
factory to him, and his answers having failed to satisfy the Vice-Chancellor, 
the result was made known to the assessors, and the sentence issued. 

It is deeply to be regretted that these communications proved abortive. But 
I trust that the account of the proceedings in this painful case, which I have 
now laid before your lordship, will not be altogether unsatisfactory to your 
mind and sense of justice. Little did those who censured our conduct, and 
misconstrued our silenee, enter into our real feelings. It is sufficiently painful 
to any thinking man to be obliged to pass censure upon another, much more 
to condemn an individual with whom, as in this instance, all the judges were 
associated in friendly intercourse, and whom several regarded with cordial 
affection. We were quite incapable of doing him intentional injustice. And 
assuming, as I am obliged to do, the correctness of our verdict (which is not 
the point in question, and will not again, I hope, become a subject of useless 
and hurtful controversy), we trust that our proceedings were substantially just. 

It is superfluous to add, that an expression of a more favourable construc- 
tion of our conduct by your lordship would be a gratification to us; and, in 
truth, we think ourselves entitled to it. But your lordship will not, I hope, be 
surprised, or regard us as wanting in courtesy or respect, if, considering the 
weight of your censure, or apparent censure, and the publicity which it has 
acquired, we should think it right to make this letter also public. 

I am, my dear lord, 
Your lordship’s most faithful servant, 
Epwarp Hawk1ns. 
P.S. I am authorized by the late Vice-Chancellor, and such of his assessors 
as are now in Oxford, to say that they approve of this letter, and wish that it 
should be published. 
The Lord Bishop of Exeter, &c. 





TO THE REV. THE PROVOST OF ORIEL COLLEGE, 


Bishopstowe, Jan. 3, 1845. 
My Dear Sir,—I have rarely been more surprised than by perusing your 
letter of the 3ist ult., which I have this day received. It had not before oc- 
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| 
curred to me that any one could construe my letter to Mr. Marsh Phillips, as 
“containing strictures on the conduct of the late) Vice-Chancellor and his 
assessors, in the judgment upon Dr. Pusey’s sermon);” for I not only used the 
words cited by you, that ‘the authorities in Oxford had exercised the power 
belonging to them according to the conscientious jyjdgment of those who had 
to exercise it,” but I also added, that ‘** I did not prdsume to question the jus- 
tice or wisdom of that judgment.” 

My adverse observations were most explicitly limited to the principles of the 
law which you had to administer; and even of that lpw I said that it must not 
be judged of without recollecting the ‘‘ very special jduties of caution and jea- 
lousy” which belonged to “ an university as such.” 

You say, ‘ possibly your Lordship did not meanjto cast any reflections on 
our conduct.” I answer that until I read your lett#r I should have judged it 
impossible that any person could see in what I had sqid the slightest indication 
of such an intention. 

You add, “ But the public, I fear, will interpret your words otherwise.” 
I answer, that I have too much respect for the understanding of the public to 
— ate in your fear. If, however, you still think otherwise, I should not 
1ave the slightest objection to your publishing your letter, together with this 
my answer; nor should | inquire whether you are, or are not, entitled, as you 
assume, to any expression of my “ more favourable construction of your con- 
duct,” were it not for the other matter in your letter. 

For I protest against the injustice of your making an unnecessary defence 
against an unreal charge ascribed to me, to be the vehicle of those disclosures 
of the particulars of the conduct of the late Vice-Chancellor and his assessors 
towards Dr, Pusey which have hitherto (for whatever reason) been with- 
holden. 

Of those particulars I will only say, that while they do not in the slightest 
degree reconcile me to the principle of the law of the university, as a rule for 
myself in administering the discipline of my diocese, I gladly recognise in them 
that spirit of kindness, candour, and equity, which, whether required by the 
academic law or not, I should always expect to find actuating the late Vice- 
Chancellor and his assessors in administering it. 

You will do me the justice of recollecting, that I am not now for the first 
time distinguishing between that law and its administrators. In answer to a 
letter from the committee (of which I believe you were a member) for con- 
ducting the election of the present Vice-Chancellor in October last, I expressed 
my regret that an indispensable engagement (a confirmation fixed on the day 
of the election) would prevent me from making a journey to Oxford for the 
mere purpose of recording, by my vote, my sense of the injustice of the oppo- 
sition to Dr. Symons, because he had, in Dr. Pusey’s case, couscientiously 
performed a painful duty which was forced upon him. 

I am, my dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 
H. Exeter. 

P.S.—If you persist in the purpose of publishing your letter to me, which 
for the reason I have given I think highly improper, I request that this my 
answer be published with it. 

If my memory does not deceive me (and I really have not opportunity or 
leisure to ascertain the point), a memorial to the late Vice-Chancellor, sub- 
scribed by Mr. Justice Coleridge and many others, in the last year proceeded 
on those very grounds which you seem to imagine were first put forward by 
me in my letter to Mr. March Phillips. 


——— 





TO THE LORD BISHOP OF EXETER, &c. 
Oriel College, Jan, 4, 1845. 
My pear Lorp,—I lose no time in expressing my regret that the expres- 
sions to which I referred in your lordship’s letter to Mr. March Phillips should 
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have been misunderstood. Had your objections been supposed to relate only 
to the statute, [ should not have taken the liberty of replying to them, it is 
very possible that the statute might be altered with advantage. 

Let me also apologise for having already printed my letter of December 31st, 
without previous communication with your lordship ; which, indeed, was not 
contemplated when I began the Ictter, but was judged advisable by those with 
whom | had acted, as well as by myself, when your observations had already 
occasioned, as we had reason to believe, a revival of the old objections, directed 
not against the principle of the statute, but against its administrators, against 
our “construction of the statute,” and our proceedings under it. Your lord- 
ship’s letter of the 3rd inst. shall now, according to your desire, be published 
without delay, together with this apology. 

But allow me to return my thanks for your kind expressions respecting the 
late Vice-Chancellor and his assessors: and to mention, that not having been 
a member of the committee to which you refer (having been absent, indeed, 
from Oxford whilst it was sitting), although I had heard with much pleasure of 
your lordship’s wish to :ecord your vote in favour of the Chancellor’s nomina- 
tion of Dr. Symons, I had not seen your letter to the committee, and was not 
aware of the sentiments which it expressed. 

Let me repeat my regret that I should appear to have needlessly occupied 
your lordship’s time and attention, and my great satisfaction that there is no 
room for trespassing upon them again—no occasion, indeed, I would willingly 
hope, for any future recurrence to the painful subject of our correspondence. 

I am, my dear Lord, 
Your Lordship’s faithful and obedient servant, 


Epwarp HawkINs. 





CHURCH MATTERS. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY’S PASTORAL LETTER. 


Tue letter which his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury has ad- 
dressed to the clergy and laity of his province, has (as might have 
been expected) been received in a very different spirit by different 
parties. Those who are desirous of peace, have found in it such 
recommendations to forbearance, to consideration for the scruples and 
consciences of others, and to abstinence from needless change and in- 
novation, as have made them thankful that the Providence of God 
should have placed in the highest dignity of our church, at such an 
eventful crisis, a prelate of so much wisdom and meekness. And, 
there can be no doubt, the great majority of the respectable laity, as 
well as of the clergy, have read this document with unmingled satis- 
faction. There was, in truth, no reason to apprehend the contrary. 
Men have begun to tire of a controversy, which never at any time in- 
volved questions of real moment or concern. The only questions, 
which sensible men felt to be of importance, were, the obligation of 
the rubric on the consciences of the clergy, and the degree of con- 
nexion between the use of the offertory, or the surplice in preaching, 
and the peculiar tenets of Mr. Newman’s party. Certain it is, that 
vast numbers of laymen, of real earnestness and deep attachment to 
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have been all along ready to acknowledge, that the things in them- 
selves were indifferent, and not worth contending about. True, they 
have a dislike to change in divine worship, simply because it is change, 
and without any examination of the grounds on which the change is 
proposed to be introduced. And repugnance to changes and innova- 
tions in the divine service is not a feeling to be despised or disregarded, 
In itself it is plainly right, and deserving of respect. But, though the 
lay members of the church have this dislike to unnecessary deviations 
from what they have been accustomed to, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that either of the alterations in dispute would have been very 
strenuously resisted, if at all, had they been made some twenty years 
ago. In most instances, it may be doubted whether the change would 
have excited much attention. The laity would have concluded that 
the alterations must be right and proper, or else respectable and zealous 
clergymen would not have made them. If a bishop had recommended 
the change, few, if any, would have ever thought of making any question. 
This has not at all been sufficiently considered by the parties engaged 
in the late unhappy disputes. But the truth is, and it is vain to 
disguise it, these alterations have, somehow or another, become asso- 
ciate. and even identified, in the minds of the laity, with the Roman- 
izing tendencies and designs of Mr. Newman's party. And, whether 
this association of ideas be just or not, as long as it continues to exist, 
it would be wholly vain and fruitless for any one who desired the con- 
fidence of the flock intrusted to his care to attempt to introduce them. 
Whether a clergyman is absolutely bound, in conscience and by his 
vows, to make these changes, come what may, is another question, and 
a serious one but for any one who does not believe himself to lie 
under so stringent an obligation, the act of introducing a change, at a 
time when his doing anything of the sort willinevitably destroy the 
confidence of his parishioners in his attachment to the church of Eng- 
land and the English Reformation, is an act plainly irreconcileable 
with his duty. Those who have been led to fear, lest possibly their ab- 
staining from introducing these changes may have involved a neglect of 
duty and disregard of conscience, cannot but have felt the archbishop’s 
letter a most timely relief; setting forth, as it so clearly does, both 
the uncertainty of the rubric on the questions in dispute, and the 
general principle which this uncertainty involves. For no justification 
can be given for departing from long established usage, to the un- 
settling of men’s minds by disputes, unedifying, and therefore mis- 
chievous, except the clear and unquestionable meaning of the law the 
clergy are bound to obey, and the rubric they have promised to con- 
form to. So high an authority having now spoken to the fact of the 
meaning of the rubric being uncertain upon the disputed points, it may 
seem presumptuous to say anything that would appear as if corrobora- 
tion could be needed. But this much the writer trusts may be said 
without impropriety, that a more attentive study of the rubric, and of 
the history of the church of England in connexion with liturgical 
questions, would lead those who have hitherto spoken positively and 
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dogmatically, as if there could be no difficulty in the matter, to dis- 
trust the accuracy of their judgment.* And this moderation of tone 
in the Primate’s letter cannot, under these circumstances, but lead to 
the happiest results ; softening asperities, checking the use of harsh and 
positive language, justifying those who are thankful to feel at liberty 
to maintain peace and unity by complying with the wishes and even 
the prejudices of their parishioners, and putting a stop, among all who 
value the respect of their brethren in the ministry, to any further in- 
novations. 

Of course the accents of peace can never be very gratifying to those 
whose hearts are set on war. The Times, which, having done 
everything it could to promote these changes and innovations until 
within these few weeks, has latterly (if the world be not misinformed, 
from no other cause than to gratify some private pique of a person 
connected with the paper), turned right about, and is now ex- 
posing itself to the contempt and abhorrence of all sensible and 
right-minded persons, by the outrageous insolence with which it is 
commenting on the Primate’s letter. To such a writer the tone and 
spirit of the pastoral letter is simply unintelligible. Without any con- 
ception of the influence which the meekness of wisdom gives to 
authority and exalted station among gentlemen and Christians,— 
totally and absolutely ignorant of the difficulties which surround the 
explanation of these rubrics, — The Times, has utterly forgotten 
that the Primate, in as far as he was addressing the clergy, was ad- 
dressing a body of gentlemen and scholars, from whom an expression 
of a wish from such a source was sure to meet affectionate respect 
and deference. The Times seems to think, that the Primate should 
have threatened the clergy with the treadmill; and have recom- 
mended the laity to brow-beat and over-awe their pastors into sub- 
mission, And yet there may be other reasons for abstaining from such 
threats and advices, besides their being unnecessary. But unneces- 
sary they are: The Times will find it so. All its wicked attempts 
to turn into ridicule one whom no good man had ever named with dis- 
respect, will recoil on its own head. People—intelligent, reflecting 
men of business,—who for a time were led astray by The Times in 
its crusade against authority, have been shocked by its late extrava- 
gances and tergiversations. They have begun to recollect—The 
Times has driven them to recollect it— that only a few weeks 
ago The Times was maligning and insulting the Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol, for some very mild censure which his lordship had 
passed on Mr. Newman's party, and was holding up to admiration 
“by way of contrast”—the Bishop of Exeter—yes, the Bishop of Exe- 
ter—the very Bishop who, if he has escaped being hooted or stoned 
in the streets of his cathedral city, it is not owing to the remissness of 
that amiable personage—“ Our own Reporter,” whom The Times 
employs to goad the ignorant mob to acts of violence. Quiet and 
respectable men remember this. They cannot forget it. Neither can 
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they forget the probability there is, that the next mutation of this 
literary chameleon will exhibit him—as violent and extreme an ad- 
vocate for innovations, as he now is for opposing and resisting them. 
In truth, the change is so confidently expected by those best informed 
in the politics of that paper, that no one will feel surprised, if, before 
a week, The Times should once more appear as the organ of Mr. 
Newman’s party, and the partisan of those who desire to Romanize 
the church. This being the case, it seems really desirable to preserve 
its last attack on the Archbishop, as a record of what a paper of such 
circulation will venture to print. Such a specimen of Mar-Prelacy 
it would be difficult to match. Nor is it possible to avoid seeing, that 
if the Primate had written in that authoritative tone which The 
Times would recommend—unless that exercise of authority was di- 
rected to give sanction to the notions of clerical duty which The 
Times admires, and to denounce every clergyman who should not 
conform to The Times’ interpretation of the law and the rubric— 
The Times would have been the very first to raise the cry of “ Pro- 
testant Popes,’’ and “ Lordly Prelates,”’ and “ Spiritual Despotism.” 
The indecency of such proceedings needs no exposure ; it is disgust- 
ing all respectable persons of whatever party. 
The Times, therefore, may speak for itself: 


“In contrast to the panegyric that hailed the publication of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s letter, we have, it seems, incurred some odium, by not only refusing 
to applaud, but even presuming to go so far as to censure, it, We have spoken 
our mind certainly, and we have spoken sincerely, As a public document, it is, 
of course, liable to comment and criticism, and we have as yet found no occasion 
to regret having expressed ourselves as we did. We shall rejoice to be unde- 
ceived if we are wrong, and will not fail to acknowledge our mistake upon accu- 
rate evidence that we are so. At present, we remain unconvinced of the great 
value that it is sought to attach to this circular ; and, considering the position, 
the influence, the responsibility, of the first dignitary of the Church, we do not 
hesitate to repeat, that under such a crisis the document in question is unworthy, 
unsatisfactory, and, for any practical purpose, utterly insufficient. We do not 
see to what use it can be applied, nor what results can be elicited from it. In 
one way undoubtedly it is useful ; but when a dilemma obtains a dubious solu- 
tion which leaves the primary difficulty untouched, the advocates of its conflicting 
propositions will not fail to adopt on either side their own solution, and thereby 
enhance the weight of their own arguments, Just so with the Archbishop's 
letter; each party claims it as a triumph—each party looks upon it as an omen 
of success—each party is more or less flattered in it, and naturally appeals to it 
as a decision in their behalf. Sentences are weighed—expressicns are sifted— 
epithets are measured by Churchmen of the different sides—and the presumption 
rests with both that the balance is in their favour. This is somewhat like the 
visit of condolence and congratulation of the great ladies at the Hall to the family 
of the vicar of Wakefield after their accident on the way to church. First, having 
heard of the calamity, they were sorry ; but then, when they found they had not 
been hurt, they were glad. But still they regretted the fright it must have occa- 
sioned ; and then again, when they learnt they had been scarcely frightened at all, 
they were glad again. Or, like ‘the good-natured man’ who grumbles out 
scraps of sentiment with old Croaker as an austere moralist, to please him, and 
the next moment is heard to laugh vociferously with the ladies in the next room, 
as a silly beau, to please them ; so (if our comparisons be not irreverent) does the 
letter of Dr, Howley speak fair alike to all, and with much kindness, but no 
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great energy of character, strive hard to gain the goodwill of all, and to delight 
each party by its apparent bias to their opinions. * 

His letter has accordingly met with the fate of all half measures. The exces- 
sive amiability of the ladies from the Hall was soon ascertained at the vicarage to 
be something rather less estimable ; and the ‘ good-natured man,’ before long, 
had earned the contempt of his circle. The Archbishop's letter has produced ro 
such results as its admirers anticipated. It has not softened down — asperi- 
ties by its suavity. It has not pacified the violent animosities it professes to deal 
with. Neither party will now, more than before, concede one jot to the other— 
the passions of both are unallayed. Mr. Courtenay and his class are as refrac- 
tory, as presumptuous, and as dictatorial as ever. They feel that they are far 
from being discountenanced, and therefore will not readily give in, and thus there 
is every semblance of the war being waged as extensively and as furiously as 
before the appearance of what was supposed to be a settlement of the contest. It 
isa pity that the Archbishop or some one of his learned compeers or chaplains 
did not remind him of that significant intimation ;— 

* Nec quarta loqui persona /aboret ;’ 

for then, the good Archbishop need not have toiled into the arena where the two 
contending hosts and the Bishop of Exeter were already deep in the struggle. If 
he did make up his mind to sucha course, it should have been with a dignified 
step and a lofty mien, as one authorized to rule the storm and bid the warfare end, 
It should have been with intelligible and emphatic phraseology calculated to 
make its impression and do its work skilfully and at once. It should have been 
with language such as suited an Archbishop of Canterbury, roused into action by 
the factious movements of clerical agitation, and prompt to interpose the irre- 
sistible energy of his rank and office. 

** We do not say that there were no difficulties in the way of an adjustment of 
this kind; but it was from the necessity of meeting these very difficulties, and 
counteracting them, that his Grace thought he was called upon to make himself 
heard. Did it become him, then, or the body whom he addressed, to issue a 
studied, hesitating, undecided address, calculated to satisfy none, and yet com- 
posed to conciliate all? We yield not to any in respect or veneration for the 
prelate who now fills this high office; but we cannot forget that there is a price 
to be paid for eminence in ecclesiastical as in all other stations which may fairly 
be claimed from the possessor, —and that is, responsibility. On this score, 
then, we repeat, that the archbishop, deeming himself imperiously called on to 
interfere, should have bethought himself of what his duty sternly demanded, and 
should have prepared to meet the crisis with the firmness and determination that 
bespoke not only plain, kind, unassuming Dr. Howley, but the Primate of all 
England.” 

Such, then, is the treatment which this unprincipled paper has given 
to one whose Christian meekness and wisdom it is as incapable of 
appreciating, as of understanding (for it is impossible to be more pro- 
foundly ignorant of the merits of the case), the necessity which a 
man of learning would feel of speaking with caution and moderation. 

As to the disputes between the laity and clergy in some places— 
they are subsiding. They will soon cease. There is, in spite of every 
thing which unprincipled men can do to irritate, and to exaggerate 
the extent of exasperation,—a really kind feeling towards the clergy, 
and a real and earnest desire on the part of the clergy to please all 
men, as far as truth and conscience will allow them, as being the ser- 
vants of all. And where things are so, matters will find their level ; 
and the angry waves will subside ; and not a whit the slower, because 
(with all due deference to the wisdom of The Times) authority has 
come forward, not as the partisan of any, but as the parent of all, 
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Some persons, however, seem anxious for legislation; and it has 
been proposed to petition for a commision from the Crown to settle 
these disputed points. Considering the materials of which the House 
of Commons is composed, and the fact that the commissioners would 
be only such as should be recommended to her Majesty by her minis- 
ters—in other words, by those who should happen to represent the 
majority of the House of Commons at the time,—this seems rather a 
hazardous ope: — prerenie And, after all, what is there to render it 
necessary ? If there be good sense and good feeling in the country, 
the Primate’s letter will put an end to innovations, and stop the agita- 
tion of the surplice and offertory controversies, just as effectually as 
any act of the legislature could do. At all events it will be time 
enough to attempt so serious a measure, if it should unfortunately be 
proved that the Church is not to be governed by its own sense of 
right. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





ORDINATIONS,. 


Bishop of Lichfield, Eccleshall eco oe + Dee. 22, 1844, 
Bishop of St. David’ s, Lampeter - 
Bishop of Sodor and Man, St. George's Chapel, Douglas, Dee. 29, 1844, 


Bishop of Norwich, Norwich Cathedral... ose Jan, 25, 1845. 
DEACONS, 

Name. | Deg. | College. | University. | Ordaining Te 
' ; | '§ Norwich, by 1. d. 
Allen, Richard....... oo | Beas | St. John’s _ Camb. } re Bp. ite 
| |§ Norwich, by 1. d. a 
Abud, Henry ......... | B.A. | Wadham | Camb. 7 from Bp. Lichfield 3 
Armitage, Edward H. | 3.a, | Trinity Oxford Lichfield 4 
Baker, Talbot H. B.  sB.a. | Christ Church | Oxford | Lichfield 
Cartman, John......... Ba. | Trinity | Camb. | Norwich 
Carver, David ......... Beas | Caius | Camb. | Norwich 
Davenport, Arthur... | B.a. | Christ’s - Camb. Norwich 
ae eee Bee goeey Ae | St. David’ 
Deane, Fras. Hugh... | 8.4. | Magdalen | Oxford | Lichfield 
Dene, Ts Bie ssccccscses | eee | : st | eee eee St. David's 
Fenn, Nathaniel V.... | B-a. | Trinity | Camb. Norwich 
Gordon, John... | s+ | St Peter's _ Camb. | Lichfield 

i i ee . § Norwich, by 1. d. 
Hamilton, Edward J. | Ba. | ~— | Dublin } Read Bp. Dery 
Hicks, John ......24+. | BA. | Downing | Camb. Norwich 
Hughes, Henry ........ Ba. | St. Mary Hall | Oxford | Lichfield i. 
Jones, J. Py cecssseeeees | tee terry { | eve ove | St. David's 3 
| St. David’ ; a 

Jones, S. ...ccsereee ectec | wee } ~ Prontarwin om w+ | St, David's a 
Maul, R. Compton... | 8a. | Caius | Camb. | Norwich 
McDougall, F. T. ... | BA. Magdalen Hall Oxford | Norwich 


Mavor, Charles,......+. wa, | St, John’s Camb, Norwich 
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DEACONS, 


Name. Deg. College. University. | Ordaining Bishop. 


Mainwaring, Chas. H, | 8.4. | Oriel Oxford Lichfield 


}eTampeter¢ | c= cw | St David's 


Owen, a Seeeeeereaceeese eee Lampeter 


Parkinson, John Allen | B.A. 
Pearson, Frederick T. | 8.4. 


Corpus Christi | Camb. Norwich 
Queen’s Oxford Lichfield 
“oe R St. David's | art by lL. d. 
Price, COS coccccccesse eee } Lampeter ‘| eee eee Bp. of St. David's 
Sendall, Edward ...... | BA, | Trinity | Camb, Norwich 
Shelton, G. J. W. ... | Beas | Trinity Dublin Norwich 
Shepheard, S. Marsh | s.a. | Corpus Christi | Camb. Norwich 


. St. David's, ao 
Sinnett, J. eeeeeeeeeeesese eee } Lampeter i eee St. David's 


St. Bees’ ots ove Norwich 
Trinity Dublin Lichfield 


Spencer, Henry seco | ove 
Stanton, Lionel W.... | E.s. 














Stracey, William J.... | p.a. | Magdalen Camb. Norwich 
St. David's, * 3 
Tasker, pA eeeeeeererearee eee } Lampeter ' eee eee St. David's 
Wood, R. Faulkner... | 3.a. | Brasennose Oxford Sodor and Man 
PRIESTS, 
Avard, Theodore, J.... | Bea. eis ie Dublin | Lichfield 
Beal, Willi Trinit Camb Norwich, by |. d. 
eal, 1 lam seereeeee B. As rini y am 7 Abp. of Dublin. 
Bolton, Frederick S.... | ma. | St. John’s Camb. Lichfield 
Brereton, Randle B. | p.a. | St. John’s Camb. Norwich 
Brereton, Thomas J. | p.a. | Christchurch Oxford Norwich 
Burgess, Robert....... | B.A. | Christ’s Camb. Lichfield 
Cooke, Stephen A, ... | p.a. | St. Peter’s | Camb. | Norwich 
Claydon, Henry ....... | M.a. | Caius | Camb. Lichfield 
Fitch, Frederic......... | BeAe | Christ's Camb. Norwich 
Freeman, vin a ‘ities . | ma. | Fell.of St.Peter’s| Camb. | Norwich 
Girling, Barry ......... | Bea. | St. John’s Camb. | Norwich 
Green, C, Wade . coccee | MeAe | St. Peter's Camb. | Norwich 
Gwyn, Henry N....... BA. | Jesus Camb. | Norwich 
Homer, Henry ......... | Bea. | Jesus Camb. | Lichfield 
Lewis, L. Coeeeeeeereeeeeee : eee } : David 7 ee i St. David's 
ampeter 
St. David's : 
N , ’ 
lorgan, J. Cree reeseeeee } Lampeter ' eee | St. David's 
Morse, Francis......... | B.A. | St- John’s Camb, | Norwich 
Mozley, R. A. .....e00e | wa. | Oriel Oxford | Lichfield 
Parry, J. (Literate). gh. onl es ose | St. David's 
Plume, William ...... | B.A. Queens’ Camb. | Norwich 
Peise, Dy scsste suttneeses _ David’ 2) “ we» =| St. David's 
Lampeter 
Seurs, E. eeeeseeteeeeesee 2 David’ “6 eee a St. David's 
ampeter 
Williams, W. sessssoere | ove — wring .. | St. David's 
ampeter 
Wilson, Thomas .,,... | B.A» | Corpus Christi | Camb. ' Norwich 
ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. __ Bishop of Ripon, Sunday, Feb. 16, at 


Bishop of Peterborough, on Sunday, Ripon. 
Feb. 16, at Peterborough. | Bishop of London, Sunday, May 18, 
Bishop of Lincoln, on Sunday, Feb. at London, 
16, at Lincoln. _ Bishop of Salisbury, for Bishop of 
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The Lord ane of Lichfield gives 
notice, that all Gra 
sity of Cambridge who shall offer them- 


selves as Candidates for admission into | 


the order of Deacons alter the year 1845, 
will be expected to bring certificates of 
their having passed the Voluntary Theo- 
logical Examination in that university. 

The Lord Bishop of Ely, in conse- 
quence of a paragraph in the “ Globe” 
newspaper of the 11th December last, 
notifying that ‘‘ Candidates for Orders 
will not be received by his Lordship 
without a certificate that they have passed 
the Voluntary Examination,” desires to 
state that his name was included in that 
notice by mistake; but that such certifi- 
cate will exempt candidates for Holy 
Orders in his diocese from the private 
examination of the Bishop, three months 
previously, 





CONFIRMATIONS APPOINTED, 
The Lord Bishop of London proposes 
to hold Cenfirmations in the county of 
Kssex, at the under-mentioned times and 
faces ; viz: — Tuesday, March 25, 
tomford, at 2; Thursday, March 27, 
Orsett, at 113; Friday, March 28, Great 
Burstead, at 10, Rayleigh, at 2; Satur- 
day, March 29, Rochford,atl10; Monday, 
March 31, Brentwood, at 10, Chelms- 
ford, at 2; Tuesday, April 1, Southirin- 


ster, at 10, Maldon, at 2; Wednesday, | 
April 2, All Saints’ Church, Witham, at | 


10, Bocking, at 2; Thursday, April 3, 
Great Yeldbam, at 10, Trinity Church, 
Halstead, at 2; Friday, April 4, Mistley, 
at 1; Saturday, Aoril 5, Harwich, at 
half-past 9, Great Bentley, at 2; Mon- 
day, April 7, St. Peter’s Church, Col- | 
chester, at 10, Coggeshall, at 2; Thurs- , 
day, April 24, Woodford, at 11, St. John’s, | 
Stratford, at 2. 

The Lord Bishop of Winchester pur- | 
poses to hold Confirmations throughout | 
the county of Surrey, in the months of | 
May and June next. 

PREFERMENTS & CLERICAL 

APPOINTMENTS, 
Allen, Rev. Humphrey, to the P. C., of | 

Trinity Church, Clifton, in the city and | 
Acounty of Bristol; pats., the trustees, 

mbrose, Rev. John, of St. John’s Coll. 

Camb., to the C, of Tolleshunt Major, 

Essex. 


uates of the Univer- | 


ed 
ee 


————— 
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Anson, Rev. Fred. the younger, to the 
place and dignity of Canon of her 
Majesty's Free Chapel of St. George, 
Windsor, 

Arnott, Rev. Sam., of Emman. Coll, 
Camb., to be Assist. C. of Brentwood, 
Essex. 

_ Atkinson, Rev. Geo. Jas., to the V. of 
Eagle, Lincolnshire ; pat., Sir W. A, 
Ingilby, Bart. 

Austin, Rev. Thos., C. of Haughton-le- 
Skerne, to the K. of Redmarshall. 

Bagley, Rev. Thos., of Queens’ Coll. 
Camb., to be C. of St. Philip’s, Beth- 
nal Green, 

Baines, Rev. John, of St. John’s Coll., 
Oxf.,to be Assist. C. of Camden Town, 
St. Pancras, Middlesex. 

Baird, Rev, James, of Queen’s Coll., 
Camb., to be Assi$t. C. of Holy 
Trinity Chapel, Tottenham, Middlesex. 

Baker, Rev. U.W.,of Trin. Coll., Camb., 
to be Assist. C.of Gt. Horkesley, Essex, 

Bandinel, Rev. J., to the C. of Belstead 
Parva, Suffolk. 

Barton, Rev. Thomas, of Sutton St. Ann's, 
near Loughborough, to the P. C. of the 
Holy Trinity, Richmond, Yorkshire. 

Barnard, Rev. Mordaunt, to the K. of 
Little Barfield, Essex, 

Beckett, Rev. Wm. Thos., to the C. of 
Lacock, Wilts. 

Bishop, Rev. Geo, Nassau, to the 
V. of Gt. Clacton, with the Donative 
of Little Holland, Essex, 

Bishop, Rev. Wm., of Corp. Ch, Coll., 
Camb., to be Assist. C. of St. John's 
Chapel, Epping, Essex. 


! 


— 


| Blomfield, Rev. J. C., of Exeter Coll., 


Oxford, to be Assist. C. of Romford, 
Essex. 

Bodley, Rev. W. Hamilton, to the C. of 
St. Paul's, Cheltenham, 

Bonney, Ven. Dr. H. K., Arehd. of Bed- 
ford, to the Archdeaconry of Lincoln, 
to which a Canonry is annexed, and 
not the Rev. Wm. Moore, D.D., as 
stated in our last Magazine. 

Bowcott, Rev. W., to the R. of Llanvillo, 
Brecon, 


| Boothby, Rev. Mr., C. of a rh 


to the V. of Nunburnholme, 
pat., the Archbishop. 
Bradney, Rev. J. C., to the R. of Greet, 
Shropshire; pat., T. H. Hope, Esq. 
Brine, Rev. John Perceval, Fell. of 
King’s Coll., Camb., to the C. of St. 
Mary's, Leeds. 


orksh., 








e Brodie, Rev. William, of Trin. Coll., to 
r the C. of Ewell, Surrey. 
,, Browne, Rev. D. A., to be the Minister 


of the newly-erected church of the 
9 Holy Trinity, at Salterton, in the 


1, parish of Woodbury, Devon. 
Brunwin, Rev. P. M., of St. Peter’s Coll., 
of Camb., to be C. of Chesterford, 
\. Essex. 
| Bull, Rev. H. J., of St. John’s Coll., 
b= Camb., to be Assist. C. of St. James 


4 the Gt., Bethnal Green, Middlesex. 
I. # Burr, Rev. G. F., of St. John’s Coll., 
; Camb., to the C. of Frittenden, Kent. 
Byers, Rev. S. B., of St. Peter’s Coll., 
Camb., to be Assist. C. of St. John’s, 
Walham Green, Fulham. 
Campbell, Rev. John J., to the V. of Gt. 
Tew, Oxon.; pat., N. P. W. Boulton, 
E 


‘sq. 

x. Cardale, Rev. G. C., to the C. of Wood- 
ey . Walton, near Sawtrey, Hunts. 

x, Cave, Rev. W. C. R, V. of Hope, Der- 
d byshire, to the P, C. of Derwent, in 


the same county. 
Sy : Christopherson, Rev. Arthur, to the C. 
4 of the Parish Church of Lancaster. 
Clarkson, Rev. C. R., of Elworthy, to 





of the R. of Ringsfield, with Little Red- 
isham,Suffolk ; pat.,C. Rowcliffe, Esq. 
of Collin, Rev. John, jun., V. of Rickling, 
to the R. of Heydon, with Little Chis- 
re hall, Essex ; pat., Lord Braybrooke. 
ye Congreve, Rev. John, late C. of St. 
George’s, Douglas, Isle of Man, to the 
bes C. of Harborough Magna, near Rugby, 
"s Warwickshire. 
Costobodie, Rev. Hugh P., tothe V. of 
he King’s Norton, with Little Stretton C., 
1, _ Leicestershire. 
Cowburn, Rev. A., to the R. of Humber, 
of Herefordshire ; pat., the Queen. 
Cox, Rev. Charles, to the C. of Chapel 
l- Allerton, Yorkshire. 
n, Cox, Rev. Charles Henry, to the C, of 
d Oulton, Suffolk. 
1S Cursham, Rev. Curzon, to the P. C. of 
Hartwell, Northamptonshire, vacant by 
0, the cession of the Rev. E, R. Pem- 
berton; pat., H. Castleman, Esq. 
D, Cuthbert, Rev. W., D.D., F.L.S., Chap- 
es a) lain to the Earl of Airlie, to be Minis- 
4 ter of Duke Street Chapel, St. James’s. 
t, 4 Daniell, Rev. Raymond Saml., of Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxf., to be Assist. C. of St. 
of ' Leonard’s, Shoreditch, Middlesex. 
:. 7 De la Hooke, Rev. J., to the C. of Tri- 
, nity Church, Bridgewater, Somersetsh. 
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Denniss, Rev. Edwin Proctor, to the R. 
of Clifton, Notts. 

Denny, Rev. Richard, to the P. C, of 
Ingleton, Yorkshire. 

Dobinson, Rev. L., of Wadham Coll., 
Oxf., to the C. of Twigworth, Gloster- 
shire. 

Dodwell, Rev. G. B., of Clare Hall, 
Camb., to be Second Assist. C. at 
Finchley, Middlesex. 

Donne, Rev. Benjamin, to the R. of 
Hinxworth, Herts. 

Drury, Rev. Hy., to the V. of Bremhill, 
with the Chapelries of Foxham and 
Highway, Wiltshire. 

Dry, Rev. W. J., of Wadham Coll., 
Oxford, to the C. of Brightwaltham, 
Berkshire. 

Easum, Rev. Rob., of Lincoln Coll., 
Oxford, to be Assistant C, of Bocking, 
F'ssex. 

Eden, Rev. J. P., R. of Redmarshall, to 
the V. of Stockton-upon-Tees; pat., 
Bp. of Durham. 

Edge, Rev. Chas. Fane, of St. John’s 
Coll., Camb., to be Assistant C. of 
St. Andrew, Holborn. 

Edgell, Rev. H. Ffolkes, to the C. of 
Langford Budville, Somersetshire. 

Edwards, Rev. D., to the P. C. of Cap- 

| Garmon, Llarwst; pat. Rev. T. G. 
Xoberts. 

Fgerton, Rev. T., to the R. of Middle, 
near Shrewsbury, 

Evanson, Rev. Charles, to the P. C. of 
| the newly-constituted district of St. 
| Andrew, Montpelier, in the City and 

County of Bristol ; pat., the Bishop 
| of Gloucester and Bristol, 

Everard, Rev. Salisbury, to the V. of 
| Swaffham, with the R, of Threxton an- 
|  nexed; pat.,the Archbp. of Canterbury, 
| Fell, Rev. G. H., of Magdalen Coll., to 
| the C, of South Moreton, Berks. 
Firminger, Rev. Thos, Augustus Chas., 

of Pembroke Coll., Cambridge, to the 
| C. of Sittingbourn, Kent. 
Fiske, Rev. Geo., late V. of Walsall, to 
| the P, C. of Christ’s Chapel, St. John’s 
Wood, London. 

| Foster, Rev. John, C. of Kempston, Bed- 
| fordshire, to he Domestic Chaplain to 

the Earl of Sefton. 

| Fowke, Rev. F., late C. of St, Paul's 
| Church, Wolverhampton, to the In- 
| cumbency of the new district of Pens- 
| nett, near Dudley. 
| Frazer, Rev, Kenneth, to the new Eccle- 





ae 
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siastical District of Astley Bridge, | 


Bolton-le- Moors. 

Gee, Rev. W., to the Archdeaconry of 
East Cornwall. 

Glenie, Rev. John Melville, to the P. C. 
of Mark, Somersetshire. 

Goodenough, Rev. Sam., Prebendary of 
Carlisle, to the living of Aikton, Cum- 
berland. 

Gorton, Rev. John, of Wadham Coll., 
Oxford, to be Assistant C. of Harrow. 

Gray, Rev. Chas, Edwd., to the P. C, of 
Princes Risborough, Bucks ; pat., the 
Duke of Rutland. 

Green, Rev. James, of Corpus Christi 
Coll., Camb., to be Assistant C. of 
Rickmansworth. 

Grey, Rev. Henry, late C. of Jarrow, to 
the Living of Trent Vale, Stafford- 
shire, 

Haigh, Rev. John, to the Incumbency of 
St. Paul’s Church, Huddersfield. 

Hanmer, Rev. Henry, to the R. of Gren- 
don, Warwickshire. 

Harris, Rey. Joseph, of Pembroke Coll., 
Camb., to be Assistant C, of St. 
Peter’s, Globe Lane. 

Hart, Rev. John, to the P. C. of Soul- 
bury, Bucks, 

Hatchard, Rev, Thos. Goodwin, of Bra- 
sennose Coll., Oxford, to be Domes- 
tic Chaplain tothe Marquis of Conyng- 
ham. 

Havergal, Rev. Henry E., B. A., Christ 
Church and New Coll., to be Chaplain 
of New Coll., Oxford. 

Havergal, Rev. W. H., formerly R. of 
Astley, to the R. of St. Nicholas, 
Worcester, 

Hawtery, Rev. Henry Courtney, to the 
C. of Trinity Church, Windsor. 

Headley, Rev. Wm., of Corpus Christi 
Coll., Camb., to the C. of Hazeleigh, 
Essex. 

Hensman, Rev. John, to the Incumbency 
of Ch. Ch., Clifton, Gloucestershire. 


Hill, Rev. Alfred Bligh, of Jesus Coll., 


Camb., to the V. of Morebath, Devon- 
shire. 

Hill, Rev. Melsup, of Jesus Coll., 
Camb., to the Incumbency of St. 
John’s Church, Kidderminster ; pat., 
the Vicar. 

Hill, Rev. John Wilbraham, of Brough- 
ton, Flintshire, to the Incumbency of 
Waverton. 

Hodgson, Rev. Diston Stanley, of Corpus 
Christi Coll., to the Head Mastership 





of the Grammar School, Bolton, Lan- 
cashire. 

Hodgson, Rev. A. Octavius, of Magda. 
len Coll., Oxford, to the C. of Yeovil. 
ton, Somersetshire. 

Holt, Rev. Geo., to be Chaplain to the 
Horsley House of Correction, Glou- 
cestershire. 

Hosken, Rev. Cuthbert Edgcumbe, to be 
Minister of the Chapelry of St. Blayse, 
Cornwall. 

Hoskins, Rev. H. J., of University Coll., 
to the R. of Blaby, Leicestershire. 
Huddleston, Rev, Geo. James, to the 
R. of Turnworth, or Tunworth, near 

Andover. 

Howe, Rev. R. Bontein, to be Chaplain 
of H. M. 8S. “ Eagle.” 

Humphreys, Rev. Robert, of Queen’s 
Coll., Camb., to the C. of Newborough, 
Anglesea. 

Hunt, Rev. Wray R., to the Ministry of 
St. Saviour’s Church, Liverpool. 

Hutton, Rev. Edw., of St. Catherine 
Hall, Camb., to be Assist. C. of St. 
Matthias, Bethnal Green, 

Ingram, Kev, Edwd. Winnington, to the 
R. of Stanford-on-Teme, Worcester- 
shire; pat., Sir T. E. Winnington. 

Jackson, Rev. Wm., D.D., R. of Low- 
ther, Westmoreland, to be Domestic 
Chaplain to the Earl of Lonsdale. 

James, Rev. Mark Wilks Wm., to the 
C. of Tickenham, Somersetshire. 

James, Rev. Henry Daniel, of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, to be Assist. C. of All 
Saints, Gordon-square, London. 

Jenkins, Rev. Wm. James, of Balliol 
Coll., Oxford, to be one of the Domes- 
tic Chaplains to the Earl of Cardigan. 

Jennings, Rev. Thos. Fryer, to the P. C. 
of Flax Bourton, Somersetshire. 

Johnston, Rev. Edw., to the Royal 
Parish of Hampton, Middlesex; pat., 
the Lord Chancellor, 

Jones, Rev. D., C. of Deptford, Domestic 
Chaplain to the late Lord Saye and 
Sele, to be Chaplain to the present 
Lord Saye and Sele. 

Jones, Rev. Francis, P. C. of Moreton 
Pinkney, Oxfordshire, to be Head Mas- 
ter of the Grammar School, Uficulme. 

Kempe, Rev. Jas. Cory, to the R. 
of Huish, Devonshire ; pats., the Trus- 
tees of Frexfield College. 

Kewley, Rev. Thos. Rigby, of Magdalen 
Coll., Camb., to be Assistant C. of 

Trinity Church, Halstead, Essex, 
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Kirby, Rev. Henry Thomas Murdoch, to 
the C, of Mayfield, Sussex. 

Lawrell, Rev. John, to the Incumbency 
of St. John’s Church, Cove; pat., the 
Bp. of Winchester. 

Le Maistre, Rev. Wm. Brine, to the C. 
of St. Peter’s, Jersey. 

Lethbridge, Rev. Thos. Prowse, to the 
R. of Draycot Foliatt, Wilts. 

Lewis, Rev. Walter Sunderland, to the 
C. of St. Werburgh’s, Bristol. 

Lipscomb, Rev. Henry Curtis, to the C 
of St. Mary, Lambeth. 

Loundes, Rev. Richd., of Christ Church, 
Oxford, to be Assist. C. of Heydon, 
with Little Chishall, Essex. 

Lowder, Rev. Chas. Fuge, to the Chap- 
laincy of the Axbridge Union Work- 
house. 

Malan, Rev. Solomon Cesar, to the C, 
of Crowcombe, Somersetshire. 

Masters, Rev. Geo., of Worcester Coll., 
Oxford, to the C. of All-Hallows, 
London. 

Meade, Rev. Wm., of Balliol Coll., Ox- 
ford, to the C. of Walton, Somersetsh. 

Melville, Rev. D., to the Rectories of 
Shelsley Walsh, and Shelesley Beau- 
champ, Worcestershire. 

Mills, Rev. Robert Twyford, to the V. 
of Halse, Somersetshire. 

Morgan, Rev. Wm., of Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, to be C, of the Cathedral 
Church of Bangor. 

Morgan, Rev. Edmund J., of Wadham 
College, Oxford, to be Assist. C. of 
Trinity ch., St. Giles’s in the Fields. 

Mountain, Rev. J. G., to the C. of 
Clewer, Berks. 

Nash, Rev. Fred. Gifford, of Pembroke 
College, Camb,, to be Assist. C. of 
Clavering-with- Langley, Essex. 

Neale, Rev. R., formely C, of Christ 
Church, Bradford, to the C. of St. 
Matihew’s, Brixton. 

Newby, Rev. Geo., of St. John’s Coll., 
Camb., tothe R.of Wickham, Durham. 

North, Rev. Isaac, to the Incumbency of 
_ Trinity Church, Greenwich. 

Nutting, Rev. George Horatio, to the C, 

of Charlinch, Somersetshire. 

Palmes, Rev. Wm, Lindsey, of Trinity 
Coll., Camb., to the C. of St. Helliers, 
Jersey, 

Partridge, Rev. W. Edwards, to the R. 
of Horsenden, Bucks; pat., the Duke 
of Rutland. 

Paul, Rev. R.B.,formerly Fellow of Exeter 





Coll., Oxfd., to the P. C. of Kentish 
Town, St. Pancras, Middlesex. 

Philpotts, Rev, W, J., to the Archdea- 
conry of West Cornwall, 

Phabayn, Rev. J. Finden Smitl., co the 
V. of Charlton Horethorne, Somersets. 

Poigndestre, Rev. George, to the C. of 
Gorey Chapel, Jersey, 

Price, Rev. R., to the V. and Parish Ch. 
of Eardisley, Herefordshire; pat., T. 
Perry, Esq. 

Prior, ie Laurence, to the C, of 
Monmouth, 

Puckle, Rev. B, Hale, of St. Peter's Coll., 
Cambridge, to the C. of Little Brick- 
hill, Bucks. 

Pugh, Rev. J. B., to the Head Master- 
ship of the Free Grammar School of 
Queen Mary, Walsall, with the In- 
cumbeney of St. Paul’s, in the same 
town. 

Ralph, Rev. J., late Chaplain of the 
Model Prison, Pentonville, to the V. 
of Adlingfleet, Yorkshire; pat., the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Rawstorne, Rev. W. E., Student of 
Christ Ch., to the R. of Galby, Lei- 
cestersh ; pat., G, A, Legh Keck, Esq. 

Reeve, Rev. E, Jas., of St. Peter’s Coll., 
Cambridge, to be Assist, C. of Ide 
Hill, Kent. 

Reynolds, Rev. J. Collett, to the R. of 
Beeston St. Andrew by Norwich; 
pat., F. R. Reynolds, Esq. 

Rhoades, Rev. James Peter, to the C. of 
Trinity Walcot, Somersetshire. 

Richards, Rev. Wm. of New Inn Hall, 
to the C. of Theale, Berks. 

Roberts, Rev. John, to the R. of Stock- 
linch Magdalen, Somersetshire. 

Robinson, Rev. J. J., tothe R. of Lose 
tock, Cheshire. 

Robinson, Rev. Thos. James, C. of St. 
Thomas’s Church, Birmingham, to the 
C. of Wotton-under- Edge, Gloucestsh. 

Rogers, Rev. Foster, to the C. of Bright- 
well, Suffolk; pat., Sir J. K. Shaw, 
Bart. 

Rogers, Rev. T., late C. of Stainsland, 
Yorkshire, to the Chaplaincy of Nor- 
folk Island, in the dio. of Tasmania. 

Rust, Rev. G., of Pemb. Coll., Oxf., to 
be Assist. C. of St. Giles’s in the Fields 

Ryle, Rey. Frederick Wm., to the C. of 
Alverstoke, Herts. 

Sanford, Rev. Edward Ashford, to the 
C. of West Buckland, Somersetshire. 

Sankey, Rev. Philip, of St. John’s Coll., 
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Oxford, to the C, of Trinity Chapel, 
Ash, Kent. 

Saunders, Rev. John, Domestic Chaplain 
to the Duke of Cambridge, and R. of 
the united parishes of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen and St. Gregory-by-St.-Paul’s, 
(vacated,) tothe R. of St. Luke’s, Old- 
street-road, Middlesex. 

Seen, Rev. H., to the R. of Wokingham, 
Kent. 

Sheppard, Rev. C. A., to the C. of Great 
Milton, Oxfordshire. 

Sheppard, Rev. H. Winter, to the In- 
cumbency of St. James’s, Emsworth, 
Hants ; pat. Rev. W. Norris. 

Shurt, Rev. Theodore, B.A., to the C, of 
of Southery, near Downham-market, 
Norfolk. 

Smith, Rev. J. B., D.D., Head Master 
of Horncastle Grammar School, to be 
one of the Domestic Chaplains to the 
Duke of Newcastle. 

Stevenson, Rev. Jos., M.A., Examining 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Wor- 
cester, and R. of St. Nicholas, Wor- 
cester, to the Rectories of Hallow and 
Grimley, vacant by the promotion of 
the Rev. W. J. Philpotts, M.A., tothe 
Archdeaconry of Cornwall. 

Swete, Rev. John D., to be Chaplain of 
Bristol Gaol. 

Sweeting, Rev. H,, to the Living of Botus 
Fleming, Cornwall. 

Symonds, Rev. George Edward, to the 
C. of St. Jolin the Evangelist, Bristol. 

Sworde, Rev. T., R. of St. Peter’s, Thet- 
ford, to be Domestic Chaplain to his 
Grace the Duke of Grafton. 

Tattam, Rev. H., R. of St. Cuthbert's, 
Bedford, to be Archdeacon of Bed- 
ford. 

Taylor, Rev. T., Head Master of the 

rammar School of Prince Henry, at 
Evesham, to the Mastership of the 
Grammar School at Colwall, near Mal- 
vern, and to the P. C. of Little Malvern. 


Tickell, Rev. Edward Arthur, to the C. 


of Thurloxton, Somersetshire. 

Townsend, Rev. James Smith, to the 
P. C. of Brushford, Devon. 

Tryon, Rev. Chs. Alsager, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to be C. of Wil- 
lingale Doe and Willingale Spain, 
Essex. 

Tucker, Rev. Wm. Geo., of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, to the Chaplaincy 
of her Majesty's ship “ Ceylon,” for 
service at Malta. 
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Tyler, Rev. Owen Blathwayte, to the C, 
of Paulton, Somersetshire. | 

Vachell, Rev. Geo. Harvey, to the R, of 
Foulness, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. J. Knight. 

Vansittart, Rev. C., to the P. C. of Mar- 
ket-st., Herts ; pat., D. G. Adey, Esq. 

Vaughan, Rev. C.T., R. of St. Martin’s, 
Leicester, to the Head Mastership of 
Harrow School. 

Wake, Rev. Baldwin, to the V. of Ket- 
ton with Tixover, Rutlandshire. 

Walcott, Rev. Mackenzie E. C., of Exe- 
ter Coll., Oxford, to be Assist C. of 
Trinity Church, Tredegar-sq., Stepney. 

Walton, Rev. D. N., to the C. of Perry 
Barr, Handsworth. 

Ward, Rev. Randall, to the Incumbency 
of St. Mark’s Church, Jersey ; pat., 
the Dean of Jersey. 

Watson, Rev. A., of St. Catherine’sHall, 
Cambridge, to the Chaplaincy of her 
Majesty’s ship “* Acton.” 

White, Rev. C. H., of Oriel Coll., Oxfd., 
to the C. of Timberscombe, Somerset- 
shire. 

Wilson, Rev. W., of Wadham College, 
Oxford, to be Assist. C. of Staines and 
Laleham, Middlesex. 

Wood, Rev. R. F., to the C. of St. 
George’s, in the Isle of Man. 

Woolcombe, Rev. Louis, M. A., to the 
R. of Petrockstow, Devon ; pat., Lord 
Clinton, 

Wren, Rev. T., of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, to be Assist. C. of Great 
and Little Chesterford, Essex, 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Aston, Rt. Hon. and Rev. Lord, at 
Tardebigg. 

Bayley, Rev. Wm. Fred., Canon of 

anterbury, and Y. of St. John’s, 
Thanet. 

Bennett, Rev, Thos, Leigh, late V. of 
Long Sutton, Lincolnshire, and In- 
cumbent of the parishes of Nettlebed 
and Pishill, Oxfordshire. 

Breeks, Rev. John, V. of Carisbrooke, 
Isle of Wight. 

Charleton, Rev. Rob. John, D.D., V. 
of Olveston, nr Bristol. 

Davis, Rev. Richd. Francis, D.D., R. 
of Pendock, in the county, and of All 
Saints’, in the city, of Worcester. 

Dickes, Rev. Thos., Senior Fellow and 
President of Jesus Coll., Camb., and 
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R. of Whittlesford, Cambridgeshire; | Murray, Rev. Chas., R. of Ashe, near 
pats,, Jesus Coll., Camb. Overton, Hants. 

Frome, Rev. Geo. Clutterbuck, R. of | Nash, Rev. John, of Corpus Christi 
Pucknole and Winterbourn Clenston, Coll., Camb., at Lower Clarendon, | 


Dorsetshire. Jamaica. 
Gardener, Rev, Fred., R. of Lanvethe- | Parsons, Rev. Henry, M.A., R, of Goat- 
rine, Monmouthshire. hurst, nr Bridgewater, and a Preben- 
Gibson, Rev. Thos., V. of Barton, West- | dary of Wells Cathedral, 
moreland. Ray, Rev. Wm. Carpenter, V. of Bore- 


Halliday, the Rev. E. T., at Yarde- ham, Essex, and Pakenham, Suf- 
house, Taunton. folk. 

Harrison, Rev. Thos. Bernard, R. of | Sheepshanks, Ven. John, Archdeacon of 
Little Bardfield, ‘Essex. Cornwall, V. of the united parishes of 

Hebson, Rev. Hen., formerly of Queen's Gluvias and Budock, and P. C. of 
Coll., Oxford, at Ousley, nr Penrith. Trinity Church, Leeds. 

Hunt, Rev. Wm., M.A., V. of Castle | Smith, Rev. Abel, Resident Master of 


Cary, Somerset. the Grammar School in Hanley 

Hunter, Rev. Raobt., M.A. Castle. 

Jaw, Rev. John, V. of Bradworthy with | Symonds, Rev. Thos., V. of Ensham, 
Pancraswhye, Devonshire. Oxon. 

Jones, Rev. Thos., Minister of Creaton, | Vaux, Rev. Wm., Prebendary of Win- 
Northamptonshire. chester Cathedral. 

Mason, Rev. John, V. of Hayton, and | Watkins, Rev. H., V. of Silkstone, 
P, C, of West Burton. Yorkshire, and Buckingham, Notts, 





UNIVERSITY NEWS. 





OXFORD, Bachelors of Arts—R. Stockdale, 
| Alban Hall; F, Gilbert White, Lincoln ; 
January 4th. J. Spearman Wasey, Trinity. 
Christ Church—On the 24th ult., January 25. 
Messrs. Charles Rich and Charles J. Ina Congregation holden on Thursday 
Fuller were admitted Actual Students of | last, the following degrees were con- 
Christ Church, having been elected from | ferred :— 
Westminster School in May last. At Doctor in Divinity.—Rev. R. Briscoe, 
the same time the following gentlemen | Fellow of Jesus. 
were admitted Canon Students—viz. : | Masters of Arts.—Rev. J. Mason, 
Messrs J. E. Coulson; E. Renn Hamp- | New Inn Hall; Rev. J. Morewood 
den; F, Trevelyan Buckland ; John G. | Gresley, St. Mary Hall; W, If. Awdrey, 
D. Engleheart; F. Pigot Johnson; and | Magdalen Hall; Rev. F. H. Murray, 
H.T. Whateley. Student of Ch. Ch.; R. Bickerton 
January 18th. Penell Lyons, Ch. Ch.; Rev. R. Att- 
In a Convocation holden on Tuesday, | wood H. Stroud, Wadham; Rev. J. 
the Rev. R. Parkinson, M.A., of Trinity | Bellamy, Fellow of St. John’s; Rev. J. 
College, Dublin, was admitted ad | Grain Brine, Fellow of St, John’s; Rev. 
eundem, HI, Harris, St. John’s; Rev. H. Pigot; 
At the same time the followingdegrees | G. J. Piccope, and Rev, E. Pedder, 
were conferred :-- Brasennose ; Rev. S. W. Wayte, Fellow 
Doctor in Divinity.—J. A. Emerton, | of ag Rev. G. Goodenough Hayter, 
Magdalen Hall. | Oriel ; W. Popham, Oriel ; J. Yea, or- 
Masters of Arts.—Rev. W. Grey, | cester. 
Magdalen Hall; W. H. Scott, Fellow Bachelors of Arts,—Chichester §S. 
of Brasennose ; Rev. Howard Ashworth, | Fortescue, Student of Ch. Ch., Grand 
Oriel ; Rev. H.DavisHeatley, St. John’s. | Comp.; Beckford Bevan, Ch. Ch., 
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Grand Comp.; H. T. Whateley, R. 
Lawson, and J. Gardener D. Engleheart, 
Students of Ch. Ch.; C. F. Clifton, Ch, 
Ch.; J. E. Tweed, Ch. Ch.; Wesle 
Farrar, New Inn Hall; Fletcher Web 
Smith, Magdalen Hall; W. E. Jones, 
Jesus; F. Osborn Giffard; H. Denne 
Hilton ; and G. F. Tiley, St. John’s; 
W. Capel Hibbert, Balliol; G. E. 
Hughes, Oriel ; H. J. Coleridge, Scholar 
of Trinity. 

At a meeting of Heads of Houses and 
Proctors, held on Thursday, we are in- 
formed that, in consequence of the mis- 
conceptions prevailing as to the proposed 
Statute relative to Subscription, it was 
unanimously resolved to withdraw the 
measure for the present. Some conver- 
sation took place relating to the alleged 
illegality of the second of the three pro- 
positions announced for February the 
13th; but it was understood that legal 
opinions on the subject, in favour of the 
course taken by the Board, had been re- 
ceived previous to the new Statute being 

ublished in Michaelmas Term. The 

tesolutidns and the Degradation Sta- 
tute will thus be submitted to the Con- 
vocation on February 13th, without the 
additional one concerning Subscription. 


— 


CAMBRIDGE. 


January Ath. 

A convocation was held on Tuesday 
last to pass the following Grace :— 

To appoint Mr. Sykes, of Pembroke 
College, an Examiner of the Candidates 
for Mathematical Honours, in the room 
of Mr. Stokes, who is incapacitated by 
illness, 

On Tuesday last, the Rev. Thomas 
Worseley, M.A., Master of Downing 
college, was elected to the office of 
Christian Advocate, on the foundation 
of the Rev. John Hulse. 

On the same day, the Rev. Richard 
Chenevix Trench, M.A., (B.A., 1820), 
of Trinity college, was elected to the 
office of Lecturer or Christian Preacher, 
on the foundation of the Rev. J. Hulse, 

On the same day, the prize bequeathed 
by the late Rev. J. Hulse, M.A., for the 
best English Dissertation on the Evi- 
dences, Prophecies, and Miracles of 
Christianity, was adjudged to Fred. Jas. 
Gruggen, B.A., (1843), of St. John’s 
college : Subject—‘* What is the relation 





in which the Moral Precepts of the New 
and Old Testaments stand to each other.” 

The Examiners have just issued the 
following notices :— 

Subject for the Hulsean Prize Essay, 
1845.—** The Influence of the Christian 
Religion in promoting the Abolition of 
Slavery in Europe.” 

Subject for the Seatonian Prize Poem, 
1845.—* The loosing of the Four Eu- 
phratean Angels.”—Rev. ix. 14, 15. 

The Fellowship at Jesus College, in 
the appointment of the Bishop of Ely, 
has been conferred by his Lordship on 
Mr. Thomas Dixon, B.A., Scholar of St. 
John’s College. In this case, as in a 
former instance at St. John’s College, his 
Lordship, with the desire of encouraging 
and rewarding academical merit, threw 
the Fellowship open to general competi- 
tion for all Bachelors of Arts in the Uni- 
versity, bringing from their respective 
Colleges testimonials of their good moral 
characters. The gentlemen who, at the 
request of his Lordship, conducted the 
examination, recommended Mr. Dixon 
for the appointment; expressing at the 
same time their high satisfaction at the 
ability and knowledge displayed by the 
candidates generally in the examination. 

Yesterday week, J. Cowper Wright 
and C. Woolley were admitted Scholars 
of King’s. 

On Thursday last, Mr. Gutch was 
elected a Foundation Fellow of Sidney 
Sussex. 

Mr. Rickards, of Sidney Sussex, has 
been elected to a Fishmonger Fellowship. 


January 18. 
EXAMINATION FOR HONOURS. 

Moderators—Rev. 8. Blackall, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College ; Rev. Har- 
vey Goodwin, M.A., Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College. 

Examiners— Robert Leslie Ellis, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College; John Sykes, 
M.A., Fellow of Pembroke Coliege. 

Wranglers —1, Parkinson, Joh.; 2, 
Thomson, Pet.; 3, Pierson, Joh.; 4, 
Fischer, Pemb.; 5, Blackburn, Trinity; 
6, Cherriman, Joh.; 7, Grant, Trin,; 8, 
Hutt, Caius; 9, Sargant, Trin.; 10, 
Scratchley, Queen’s; 11, Power, Emm.; 
12, Hays, Christ’s ; 13, Collett, Caius; 
14, Pine, Cath.; 15, Body, Joh.; 16, 
Davys, Joh.; 17, Buckley, Queen’s; 
18, Latham, Trin.; 19, Brett, Joh. ; 
20, Watson, Caius; 21, Clubbe, Joh.; 
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Gibbins, Trin.; Yate, Joh., 9.5 24, 
Dennis, Emm.; 25, Dale, Sid.; 26, 
Russell, Joh. ; 27, Yeoman, Trin. ; 28, 
Smalley, Joh. ; 29, Rendall, Trin. ; 30, 
Cust, Christ's; 31, Cooke, Sid. ; 32, Bur- 
nett, Joh. ; 33, Davies Corpus ; 34, Bur- 
rows, Caius; 35, Constable, Clare; 36, 
Hobson, Joh. ; 37, Alderson, Trinity ; 
38, Lightfoot, Trinity. 

Senior Optimes—1, Peart, Cath. ; 2, 
Bromby, Sidney ; 3, Hadfield, Joh.; 4, 
Goodwin, Caius; 5, Parry, Pet.; 6, 
Brereton, Queen’s; 7, Madden, Joh. ; 
8, Allen, R., Joh.; 9, Perry, Trin. ; 10, 
Thompson, Joh.; 11, Serjeant, Joh. ; 
12, Cure, Trin.; 13, Pugh, Cath.; 14, 
Knox, Trin.; Bristowe, Trin. H., Wrench, 
Chr., eq.; 17, Dawes, Emm,; 18, 
Cursham, Chr. ; 19, Izard, Chr. ; Black- 
burn, Chr., King, Joh., eq. ; 22, Hinds, 
Trin.; 23, Taylor, Joh.; 24, Pierson, 
Emm. ; 25, Jenkyn, Chr. ; 26, Dicken- 
son, Pet.; 27, Stockdale, Jesus; 28, 
Wood, Trin. ; 29, Travers, Caius; 30, 
Ferard, Trin.; 31, Dixon, Trin.; 32, 
Darby, Emm.; 33, Allen, E., Joh. ; 34, 
Blenkin, Corp. ; 35, Cox, Joh. ; 36, 
Laishley, Trin. ; 37, Pownall, Trin. ; 38, 
Cayley, Trin. ; 39, Weston, Emm. ; 40, 
Waldron, Joh.; 41, Woodman, Emm. 

Junior Optimes—1, Mann, Clare ; 2, 
Jefferson, Joh. ; 3, Aytoun, Trin., Mann, 
Caius; Phillips, Pemb.; 6, Neville, 
Magd., Davenport, Chr., Pickard, Trin. 
H.; 9, Beetham, Emm.; 10, Peel, Trin., 
Buxton, Trin., Howarth, Joh.; 13, 
Smith, Joh., Layard, Chr., Macleane, 
Trin.; 16, Bryans, Trin.; 17, Fiske, 
Trin.; 18, Calder, Queen’s ; 19, Fussell, 
Trin. ; 20, Ivatt, Sid.; 21, Woodcock, 
Cath ; 22, Gathorne, Trin. ; 23, Holden, 
Trin. ; 24, Wilkins, Chr.; 25, Smith, 
Emm. ; 26, Patchett, Cath. ; 27, Bailey, 
Jesus ; 28, Newport, Pemb. ; 29, Tindal, 
Trin. ; 30, Crisford, Trin. ; 31, Lanfear, 
Queens’ ; 32, Harrison, Trin.; 33, Bris- 
ted, Trin. ; 34, Preston, Trin. ; 35, 
Thompson, Queens’, 

£grot — Gifford, Lord, Trin. H.; 
sca Joh.; Price, Joh.; Smith, 

et, 
Degrees Allowed — Boyce, Tnn. ; 
Carver, Caius ; Hathaway, 
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Trin, ; ' with Dr. Elrington’s character.—Ep. ] 
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| Holmes, Joh.; Hughes, Magd.; Jacob, 


Emm.; Milner, Trin.; Mould, Clare; 

Penistan, Joh.; Perowne, Corpus; Sharpe, 

Cath. ; Spurrier, Joh. ; Stock, Pemb. ; 

Williams, Trin. ; Wollaston, Jesus; 
January 25. 

Dr. Smith’s Prizes of 25/. each to the 
two best proficients in mathematics, were 
yesterday adjudged as follows -— 

First Prize-—Ds. Thomson, St. Pe« 
ter’s College, Second Wrangler. 

Second Prize.—Ds. Parkinson, St. 
John’s College, Senior Wrangler. 

On Thursday last, the Rev. Robert 
Parker Bowness, M. A. (B.A. 1840), and 
the Rev. A. Fisher, M.A. (B.A, 1841), 
were admitted Foundation Fellows of 
Jesus College. 

Yesterday, Constantine Frere, B.A, 
(1843), was elected a Foundation Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College. 

Ata Congregation on Wednesday last, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Honorary Master of Arts—Hon. J. 
Gifford Emmanuel. 

Masters of Arts—J. T. Wright Baker, 
Clare Hall; T, French Eade, Jesus; W. 
Baxter, Sidney Sussex ; J. Kempthorne, 
St. John’s, 

Bachelor of Arts—J. Taylor, St. 
Johns, 


i 


DUBLIN. 


[The Editor regrets extremely, that by a 
mistake of the gentleman who has the 
charge of collecting intelligence for this 
department of the Magazine, a paragraph 
appeared in last number calculated to 
give pain to a clergyman of the highest 
respectability. He alludes to the state- 
ment regarding some expressions said to 
have been used by the Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Dublin, 
the excellent Dr. Elrington. The state- 
ment was extracted from an Irish paper, 
the person who made the extract not 
being aware that a contradiction had been 
published by the same newspaper, imme- 
diately after the absurd statement ap- 
peared ; for most absurd it must have 
seemed to any one at all acquainted 
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AND MARRIAGES, 





BIRTHS. 
Or Sows—The Lady of 


Barlee, Rev. W., West Chilti Susser 
Bevdon, Rev. H. W., Latten 
nt, Jun., at at Slapton R. 


Foo com ge Netherton 

Darnell, Rev. Wm., at Bamburgh. 
Dumergue, Rev. Walter S., at ; 
Edmonstone, Rev. C. W. , St. Mary’s V., Marl- 


Pyne H, 8, Buk Court, ner Re 
te, 

ofhee ne. Rev. J., at Hinxton V. 

Herchmer, Rev. W. M., at Shipton-on-Cher- 


Pl Rev. = os Bury St. Edmunds, 

Hornby, Rev. R., \ tea-lo-dale P. 

Leir, Rev. W. M., por eta House, Somerset. 

Northcote Rev. G. B., at Runymede, Iifra- 

Nott, Rev. W. G., at 5, Up. Gloucester-street, 
London.’ 


Parkes, Rev. W.J., Hilgay R. 
Paton, Rev. Alex., Worteatee-en- Beles R., 
Lincolnshire. 


Totton, Rev. W. C., at Bangor 
Tower, Rev. R. B., Moreton R., Essex. 
oa Rev. W., r. of St. Donnats and Ma- 


Wood, Rev. Cc. F. B., 
bridge, Glamorgan. 


Or Davucurens—the Lady of 
Browne, Rev. C., Compton-Market R., near 


Bristol. 
Bu Rev. J. R., Streatley V. 
Coalville, Rev. A., Levermore R., Suffoik. 
Crutwell, Rev. E., Bath. 
Edmonstone, Rev. W. C., St. Mary's V 


Pane h. 

Stanton St. Bernard's V 
. W. C., of Grimston, ‘ved 
Fookes, Rev. T. B., Thame. 
Galloway, Rev. J., Aldbury. 
Green, ev. H., Brighton. 
Haublon, Rev. T. A., Peasemore R. 
Marshall, Rev. J., St. Mary-le- Port R., Bristol. 
Moore, Rev. G. B. os Canterbury, (still. born.) 
Norman, Rev. G. Bethune, Wimpole-street. 
Sherard, Rev. J. H., at Downham, or. Clitheroe. 
Totton, Rev. W. C. , at Bangor. 
Wheeler, Rev. C., of Ledsham, Yorkshire. 
Wortham, Rev. Hi. -» Of Jesus Coll., Cambridge. 


MARRIAGES. 

Aldrit, Rev. W., late Head Master of Wells 
Cathedral Grammar School, to Miss Batt, of 
Meale House, Somersetshire. 

Armitage, Rev. E. H., only son of E. Armit- 
age, of Fainly Lodge, Cheltenham, 
and Fainley Hall, Yorkshire, to Emma, only 
d. of the late Lt.-Gen. Alex. C. Jackson. 


at Penmark V., Cow- 


” 





Brauckner, Rev. H., incumbent of 


Lancashire, to Ellen, only child of pros 


Richard , Enq. 

Corfield, Rev. F., to Sarah Weller, y. d. of the 
late G. Channer, Esq. 

Eade, Rev. J. Davie, v. of Aycliffe. Durham, 
to Augusta Anne, y. d. of the late Lt.-Gen. 
Aylmer, of Walworth Castle. 

Edwards, Rev. J., of King’s Coll., London, to 
Elizabeth, eld. d. of the Rev. J. C. Green, 
v. of Rustington. 

Fitzclarence, Rev. Lord A 
ae Catherine, eld. 


Gin Re Rev. J. 
colnshire, Ree inthe 
J. Allen, .f of akan? cman 

Godby, Rev. C. H., B.A., of Lincoln Coll., 
Oxford, to Mary Anne Sigreg, eld. d. of T. 
Whiehead Eeq., of Chatham House, Rams- 


Hénilton, Rev. Walter K., canon residentiary 
and precentor of Sarum, to Isabella Elizabeth, 
eld. d. of the Ven. Archdeacon Lear. 

Hardy, Rev. C., v. of Hayling, Hants., to Char- 
lotte, third d. of the Rev. J. W. Martin. 

— ae J. W., of Trin. Coll. Cam., to Eliza- 
Reading eld. dau. of H. C. Christian, Esq., 


rt rg Rev. R. H., incumbent of Builth, 
Brecon, to Caroline, "eld. d. of the late Rev. 
C. Walcot, r. of Pitchford, Salop. 

Hopwood, Rev. T., incumbent of Accrin 
to Alice, third d. of the late W. Carr, 
of Shadsworth, near Blackburn. 

Hutchins, Rev. R. M., c¢. of Stanley St. 
Leonard's, Gloucestershire, to Septima, d, 
of the late John Hall, a , of Bristol. 

Kennedy, Rev. W. J., of the National 
Society, to Miss ba ag d. of G. Kennedy, 
Esq., of Shenstone. 

Kilvert, Rev. E., c. of Binstead, ge 
Emma, second ad, of the late Maj ajor J 
Gabriel, of the Hon. E. I. Coigniato waitin. 

Leete, Rev. T. Troughton, eld. son of the late 
Rev. John Leete, r. of Bletsoe, Bedfordshire, 
to Eliza Sarah, y. = bd the late Harry Har- 
mood, Esq., of 

—_ — P. Xe Ac, ra son of J. Lewis, 

» o rk-street, rosvenor-square, to 
Lucy, second d. of H. M. Ellicombe, Esq. 

Marriott, Rev. .J. P., Balliol Coll., Oxtord, and 
of Cotesbache, Leicestershire, to Lucy Henri- 
etta, only d. of Sir G, Strickland, Bart., M.P. 

Spring, Rev. G. T., r. of Hawling, Glouces- 
tershire, and one of the masters of the Isling- 
ton —— School, to Emma, y. d. of the 
Rev. J. Hill, B.D., vice-principal of St. 
Edmund Hall, Oxford. 

Stoker, Rev. H., M.A., Fellow of Durham Uni- 
versity, and second master of Durham School, 
to Charlotte, second d. of Mr. Pierce, of St. 
Leonard’s-on-the-Sea. 


us, to Sarah 
. of Lord Henry 


1 Vs of ageneer Lin- 
second d. of 


BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 


Tabor, Rev. R.S., incumbent of Christ Church, 
Enfield, to Mary, second d. of the Rev. F. 
Dollman, incumbent of St. Mark's, Clerken- 


well. 
hackeray, Rev. F., of Caius Coll. Camb., to 
bene ta Maclean, second d. of the late J. 


Aitken, Esq. 
Tyndall, Rev. G., r. of Lapworth, to Jane 
Powell, d. of the late Joseph Kaye, of Wands- 


worth-common. 

Waldercrave, Rev. S., Fell. of All Souls’ Coll. , 
Oxford, to Jane Anne, eld, dau. of Mr. and 
Lady Jane Pym. 
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Walter, Rev. S. R., to Harriet Eliza, eld. d. of 
T. Simeox Lea, Esq., of Astley Hall, Wor- 
cestershire. 

Walters, Rev. Edm. T., of Worecster Coll., to 
Anne Eliza, second d. of D. Taylor, Esq., of 
Clapham-common, Surrey. 

Waud, Rev. S. Wilkes, r. of Rettenden, Essex, - 
to Martha, d. of the late Capt. Williams, of 
the Hon. E. I. C.’s service. 

Yonge, Rev. J. Eyre, Fell. of pane 34 Coll, Cam., 
to the Hon. Catherine Lysaght, second d. 
of Lord Lisle. 








EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Byents are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 
Have been received by the following Clergymen :— 


Rev. H. S. "Anders, Grate of North | 


Collingham, Notts, a copy 
Comprehensive Bible, from 
of the Sunday school. 

Rev. J. G. Bussell, MLA., Vicar of 
Newark-upon-Trent, Notts, at a public 
«meeting, convened in the Guildhall of 
Newark, on the 3ist of Dec., was pre- 
sented with four candlesticks, a tea-pot, 
sugar basin, 18 silver forks, and a circular 
salver, on which was engraved an appro- 
priate inscription. 

Rev. James Carter, on his leaving the 
Curacy of Brewood, where he has la- 
boured for nearly ten years, a Bible, a 
pocket communion service, a gown and 
cassock, and a tea-equipage in silver. 

Rev. J. Cousins, B.A., Incumbent of 
St. James’s, Preston, a beautiful copy of 
the Polyglott Bible, with the Book of 
Common Prayer, and a hymn book, from 
the senior girls in his Sunday school. 

Rev. Thos. Dale, a handsome piece of 
plate, by the parishioners of St. Sepulchre. 

Rev. G, Fisk, a silver snuff-box, by the 
superintendents and teachers of the Sun- 
day school, and a Bible, by the children, 
on his leaving the parish of Walsall. 

Rev. H. T. Fletcher, Curate of Mossley, 
near Manchester. 

_ Rev. J. Haigh, B.A., a silver tea ser- 
vice, by his congregation, on his resign- 
ing the Incumbency of St. Thomas’s 
Church, at Crooke’s, near Sheffield ; also, 
eight volumes of Dr. Isaac Barrow’s 
works, by the teachers and scholars of 
the National and Sunday Schools. 

Rev. J. Hextall, Incumbent of Mossley, 
near Manchester. 


Voi, XXVIL.— February, 1845. 


of Bagster’s 
the teachers 


Rev. G. Hills, M.A., Lecturer of the 
parish church, and Evening Lecturer of 
St. John’s, Leeds, a silver pocket commu- 
nion service, by the communion class, at 
St. Peter’s, Leeds. 

The pupils and friends of the Rev. Row- 
land Ingram, B.D. [ B.A. 1786], formerly 
of Sidney Sussex College, Master of the 
Grammar School, Giggleswick, Yorkshire, 
have resolved upon having the portrait of 
that venerable gentleman painted for pre- 
sentation to his family, as a tribute of 
esteem due to his character, and to his 
eminent abilities and assiduity as a public 
instructor. The portrait, when completed, 
is to be engraved, and the proceeds from 
the sale of the print are to be applied in 
the establishment of an annual “ Ingram 
prize” in the school. 

Rev. B. E. Johnson, M.A., Rector of a 
Mediety of Lymm, Cheshire, a silver sal- 
ver, by his parishioners, on his leaving the 
parish. 

Rev. John Lewis, Rector of Ingate- 
stone, Essex, a handsome candelabrum 
and silver coffee-pot, presented by his 
parishioners. 

Rev. Joseph Littler, late Curate of Halli- 
well, near Bolton. 

Rev. B. Maddock, M.A., Assistant 
Curate of St. James’s, Standard Hill, 
Nottingham, an address signed by the 
churchwarden and principal members of 
the congregatior, on his leaving the 
parish. 

Rev. George Masters, late Curate of 
Hougham by Dover. 

Rev. S. Oliver, Vicar of Calverton, 
Grand Chaplain of the Nottingham An- 
cient Imperial United Order of Odd Fel- 
lows, a massive silver coffee-pot, pre- 
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sented by the Grand and Minor 

of the Nottingham Imperial United Order 
of Odd Fellows, for his services to the 
Union. 

Rev. J. J. Robinson, M.A., Curate of 
Denby, Yorkshire, a pocket communion 
service, by his congregation, on his leay- 
ing the curacy. 

ev. Jas. deitenn, Curate of Laneast, 
a handsome piece of plate, presented by 
the parishioners. 

Rev. Thomas Sheepshanks, late As- 
sistant Curate of Ide Hill Chapel, Kent. 

A tablet, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion, has just been erected in the church 
of St. Peter Cheeshill, to the memory of 
the late Rector of that parish :—* This 
stone, sacred to the memory of Thomas 
Stevenson, B.A., during 11 years Rector 
of this parish, testifies the veneration, 
gratitude and love of the Bishop of the 
diocese, parishioners and friends. He 
died on the 5th of February, 1844, aged 
39 years, ‘ His record is on high.’” 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 

Mrs. Kaye, of the Grove, Fulmer, has 
presented the liberal amount of 1000/ to 
endow the national school in that village, 
which war. erected, by subscription, in 
the summer of the past year. A commu- 
nication to this effect has just been made 
to the Privy Council Office, by the Rev. 
W. H. Butterfield, the rector. Mr. Kaye, 
who has caused several improvements to 
be made in the parish church, has just or- 
dered to be prepared a splendid stained 
glass window fo. the chancel. 


CORNWALL. 

Arcupraconry oF CornnwaLi.—This 
office having become vacant by the death 
of the Rev. D. Sheepshanks, it has been 
determined, by consent of the ecclesi- 
astical commissioners, to form two arch- 
deaconries, one portion being comprised 
in that of East Cornwall and another of 
West Cornwall. 


CUMBERLAND. 

Keswick Cuvrcs.—This church, the 
resting-place of the late Dr. Southey, is 
about to undergo a general alteration and 
repair, at the estimated cost.of upwards of 
30001, which will be laid out for that 
purpose by a private gentleman, J. Stan- 
ger, Esq., ofthe Dovecot, Keswick. The 
same gentleman, some time ago, built a 
new school for the benefit of the town, 
which cost upwards of 10000. 


DERBYSHIRE, 
A.rreton.—On the 9th of em a 
meeting was held in the parish church of 


Alfreton, when a rate of three-farthings in 
the pound was proposed to defray the ne- 
cessary expenses of the church. The 
motion was opposed, and on a show of 
hands being declared in favour of the rate, 
a poll was demanded; at the close of 
which there appeared for the rate, 533; 
against it, 372; majority for the rate, 161. 
— Derby Mercury. 


DEVONSHIRE, 

In announcing the appointment of the 
Rev. Prebendary Medley, to the new 
bishopric, we took occasion to notice the 
declared intention of his friends to show 
their regard for him, in a way most gra- 
tifying to his feelings, by a subscription 
towards church purposes in his intended 
diocese. We now observe, with much 
pleasure, that this subscription is proceed- 
ing most satisfactorily ; upwards of 600/, 
have been already subscribed—a large 
sum, we admit, for the comparatively few 
persons by whom it has been contributed, 
but bearing no adequate proportion to the 
magnitude of the object to be attained, or 
to its claim upon the sympathy of church- 
men in this country, and especially in this 
diocese. Let it not be forgotten that 
while it is intended as a “ Testimonial to 
the Bishop Elect,” the contribution will 
really be tothe church. Its amount will 
test at once, the esteem in which we hold 
as faithful a minister of the church as the 
church in this diocese ever had, and the 
interest which English churchmen take 
in the spiritual welfare of their fellow sub- 
jects in one of the most important colonies 
of the British empire.— Western Luminary. 

TrveRtToN.—It is in contemplation to 
erect a chapel of ease at Quirkhill, in the 
north-west portion of this extensive parish, 
for the accommodation of the yeomanry 
and poor of its populous neighbourhood. 
Mr. Carpenter, sen., of Quirkhill, has, we 
understand, given a liberal donation, in 
addition to a site for the projected build- 
ing ; and the yeomen of the neighbour- 
hood have also offered munificent contri- 
butions, as also has the Lord Bishop of the 
diocese. — Western Luminary. 


DORSETSHIRE, 

It appears from the report just issued 
by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, for the year 
1844, that in the Archdeaconry of Dorset 
55 parochial associations have been formed 
in connexion with this venerable society. 
This list does not include those established 
immediately after the late meeting called 
by the bishop of the diocese, at the County 
Hall, Dorchester, by which, we under- 
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stand, the number has been considerably 


augmented. 

The Queen Dowager has transmitted, 
through the Hon. W. Ashley, the.sum of 
920i. towards the proposed re-building and 

niargement of the parish church of Brad- 
ford, Dorset. 
DURHAM. 

The foundation-stone of a new church, 
about to be built near the Military-road 
in South Shields, has just been laid. 


ESSEX. 

Tue Caurcn Service aT ILrorp.—A 
new vicar having been appointed to Ilford, 
the inhabitants have renewed their exer- 
tions to get rid of the changes introduced 
into the mode of performing Divine ser- 
vice by the vicar, the Rev. Mr. Baugh, 
A meeting upon the subject was in con- 
sequence held on the 19th of December, 
in the vestry, Mr. James Graves in the 
chair, when the matter was again dis~ 
cussed. At length it was proposed by Mr. 
Hazlehurst, and seconded by Mr. Butler— 

“That this vestry, referriag to their 
former resolutions on the subject, do re- 
quest Mr, Thompson, as the parish church- 
warden, to take the earliest opportunity of ' 
communicating to the new vicar the strong 
desire of the select vestry, and the inhabit- 
ants generally, that the credence table be 
removed, and the reading desk and clerk’s 
desk restored to their original condition, 
(many of the occupiers of pews in the 
north gallery being unable to see the mi- 
nister, and finding it extremely difficult 
even to hear him,) and of requesting his 
assistance and co-operation in effecting 
these most desirable objects.” 

The motion was agreed to unanimously. 

It was also proposed by Mr, Paulin, and 
seconded by Mr. Tabrum— 

“That this meeting, viewing with in- 
tense interest the important question at 
the present time so deeply agitating both 
the clergy and laity throughout England, 
feel themselves called upon to take this 
opportunity of recording their firm adher- 
ence to the sentiments expressed in the 
memorial addressed to the Bishop of Lon- 
don by the inhabitants of this parish, their 
strong and conscientious dislike to the in- 
novations introduced by their late vicar, 
the Rev. Mr. Baugh, and their earnest 
hope that the new vicar (by returning to 
the simple and accustomed mode of per- 
forming Divine service in use previous to 
Christmas, 1842,) will put an end to the 
painful and unhappy state of things exist- 
ing in this parish upon ecclesiastical 
matters.” 
Agreed to, 





Mr. Paulin then proposed, and Mr. J. 
Graves seconded, the following, which 
was unanimously carried :— 

“ That the churchwardens he requested 
to convey to the Rev. Thomas Donkin, the 
deep sense the vestry feel of the cag ayo 


the parishioners are under to him, for the © 


very zealous, efficient, and satisfactory 
manner in which he has discharged the 
sacred duties intrusted to him by the 
churchwardens during the vacancy of the 
living; and their regret that his con- 
nexion with the parish has not been of a 
more permanent nature.”—Essex Herald, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
Bristot.—St. John’s Church, in which 
extensive repairs have been in progress for 
the last six months, was opened on the 8th 
of January, by the bishop of the diocese, 
when a large body of clergy met his lord- 
ship. Full cathedral service, with an- 
thems, was performed ; in the morning at 
11, and in the evening at 7 o'clock. Ser- 
mons were preached by the Rev. Canon 
Bankes and Rev. J. R. Woodward. The 
church is a plain, unpretending structure, 
but several judicious changes have been 
effected in the interior, simply by undoing 
the work, and sweeping away the van- 
dalisms of former churchwardens. The 
pews have been cut down about one-third 
in height, and entirely re-constructed, the 
wood employed being for the most part 
the original fine old oak, which, after the 
removal of numerous coats of paint, 
was found in an excellent state of preser- 
vation. On removing the wainscoting on 
each side of the church, various leading 
passages of Scripture were found inscribed 
on the walls, beneath the windows. These 
passages have been repainted in a hand- 
some style, and now present a unique yet 
appropriate appearance. ‘The wooden pul- 

it has also been removed, and a new one 
in carved stone, substituted. This resto- 
ration has been effected, partly by means 
of the subscriptions of the parishoners, and 

artly by the liberality ofthe Rev. G, N. 
ardent the incumbent. 

THe CHe_TennAM Lay Requtstrion. 
—The Cheltenham Chronicle says,—“Fur- 
ther progress to the requisition, which has 
been already most numerously and influen- 
tially signed, requesting the churchwar- 
dens to call a public meeting of the laity 
to address the Queen, and petition Parlia- 
ment, has been stopped, (for the present at 
least,) by reason of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s letter to the clergy of his 
diocese, intimating, that measures were 

about to be adopted to put an end to the 
unhappy divisions in the church, ’ 
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HAMPSHIRE, 


Wincnester CaTHeprat. The va- 
caucy occasioned by the death of the Rev. 
Canon Vaux, will not be filled up. By 
the Act passed in 1840, to carry into effect, 
with certain modifications the fourth Re- 
port of the Ecclesiastical Duties and Re- 
venues, seven of the canonries, or as 
formerly called, prebendaries, are to be 
suspended — namely, the second, third, 
fifth, sixth, eighth, ninth, and eleventh 
vacancies—reducing the chapter from a 
dean and twelve canons, to a dean and five 
canons, one of whom is to be the Arch- 
deacon of Luney, a stall being attached to 
the office. The present is the third va- 
cancy which has occurred since the pass- 
ing of the Act, the first being occasioned 
by the appointment of the Rev. T. Garnier 
as dean, when he was succeeded in his stall 
by the Venerable Archdeacon Wilber- 
force ; and the second, by the death of the 
Rev. Dr. Nott. The emoluments of the 
vacant stalls are to be paid to the Ecclesi- 
astical Board for the increase of poor 
livings. The gross income of the chapter 
amounts, by the returns made on the sub- 
ject, to 15,272/.; and the net income, sub- 
ject to temporary charges, to 12,7834, 
which is divided into fourteen shares, of 
which two are allotted to the dean; the 
canons take one each, and the remainder is 
paid to the Ecclesiastical Board.—Hamp- 
shire Advertiser, 

KENT. 

The prebendal stall in Canterbury Ca- 
thedral, lately held by the Rev. W. F. 
Baylay, deceased, will not be filled up, in 
conformity with the late Act, by which 
the number of canonries is to be reduced 
trom twelve te six. This is the second 
which has become vacant. Mr. Baylay 
had held his preferment above twenty 
years.— Canterbury Journal. 

At the quarterly meeting of the Graves- 
end Charch Union, held in the National 
School-room, on the Ist of January, the 
following grants were made to the Parent 
Church Societies :—40/ to the Christian 
Knowledge Society; 36/. 3s. 5d. to the 
Additional Curates’ Society; and 40/. to 
the National Society for Promoting the 
Education of the Poor. The treasurer of 
the District Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel reported, that the sum of 
80/. Ss. Td. had been forwarded to the Pa- 
rent Society, as the remittance for 1844, 


LANCASHIRE, 


Her Majesty the Queen Dowager has 
forwarded a donation of 70l. towards re- 
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pairing Salesbury church, near Black- 
burn. 
It is stated ina Manchester paper that 
a deputation from the clergy and inhabit- 
ants of Wales is about ‘to visit Manches- 
ter, for the purpose of securing the co- 
operation of the clergy and inhabitants 
generally, in their endeavour to preserve 
to the principality the ancient see of St. 
Asaph, and to avert the amalgamation of 
it with the one of Bangor, at the intended 
erection of Manchester into a bishopric. 
Weisu Martins at St. Pavt’s, Li- 
VERPOOL, ON CHRISTMAS-DAY.—Perhaps 
it may be difficult to fix the exact time 
when this festival was first observed by 
the Christian church. Documents may 
be produced to show that it was celebrated 
in the first century; and the observance 
of Christmas in the time of Dioclesian, 1s 
fully established by the cruel and barbarous 
act of that emperor, who ordered the 
church doors, in which the Christians wer@ 
assembled for that service, to be shut, and 
that edifice to be set on fire, by which 
they were all destroyed. It is a very an- 
cient custom in many parts of the princi- 
pality to have the service of our church 
performed before day on this festival, 
perhaps from the example of the shep- 
herds, who were keeping watch over their 
flocks by night, when the angel brought 
to them the glad tidings that the Saviour 


was born. The numerous congregations. 


that attend many of the parish churches 
in Wales at Easter and Christmas, plainly 
show that the hearts of the most bigoted 
dissenters are not altogether estranged 
from the church of their fathers. It was 
a pleasing sight last Wednesday morning, 
at St. Paul’s, to see the Welsh Wesleyans, 
Baptists, Independents, and Calvinistic 
Methodists, making the celebration of the 
birth of a Saviour one common cause with 
churchmen. ‘Their religious scruples 
seemed to have been forgotten, and their 
sectarian differences to have been laid 
aside on the occasion. The body of this 
large church was pretty well filled. The 
service was commenced at six a.m., and 
an appropriate sermon was afterwards de- 
livered by the Rev. William Hughes, from 
Matthew, ii. 8.—* Go and search diligently 
for the young child.”— Liverpool Mail. 


MIDDLESEX, 

CHURCH FoR FrRENcHMEN.— On the 
2nd of January the foundation-stone of a 
French church was laid by the Lord 
Bishop of London. The site chosen is 
between Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, 
(now called Bloomsbury-street,) and 
George-street, St. Giles’s, a large open 
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space, well adapted to the solemn purpose 
to which it is henceforth to be dedicated. 
A large number of persons, and about 
thirty of the neighbouring clergy, were 
congregated to witness the interesting ce- 
remony. The Rey. J. Mudry, the ap- 

inted minister of the new church, in 
a short introductory address, gave an 
interesting sketch of the origin and his- 
tory of the congregation, for whose use 
the church is to be erected, and of their 
connexion with the Church of England 
since the year 1661, when they were 
established by Charles II. in the ancient 
palace of the Savoy, remaining there till 
1734. It appeared that at this period 
they migrated to Crown-street, whence, 
in 1822, they removed again to Edward- 
street, Soho-square, where the service is 
still regularly performed according to the 
English liturgy translated into French. 
Phe church, to be built in the ecclesias- 
fical style of the 14th century, will con- 
tain, without galleries, about 400 persons, 
and is expected to be completed and ready 


for consecration by the Lord Bishop of. 


London in the course of the autumn. 

It is intended to erect a new church in 
the Camden-town district of St. Pancras, 
the population of which is 16,000, with 
church accommodation for only 1600, 
For this purpose a plot of ground has been 
given, free of all costs, by the Marquis of 
Camden and the Rev. Thomas Randolph. 
In addition to this gift, the marquis has 
subscribed 500/, towards the erection of 
the church, and the Rev. Thomas Ran- 
dolph a like sum. Amongst the other 
contributors are the Rev. Dr. Moore, 
Vicar of St. Pancras, Lord Calthorpe, 
Captain Theaker, the Rev. Mr. Langdale, 
Colonel Moore, &e. The Bishop of Lon- 
don has signified his approval of the plan, 
and the works will commence so soon as 
the necessary arrangements can be made. 

On the festival of the Epiphany it was 
the custom, within the last forty years, for 
the sovereign to attend morning service 
in the Chapel Royal St. James’s, and pre- 
sent, with much state and solemnity, 
“gold, frankincense, and myrrh,” upon 
the altar during the offertory. The value 
of this (Eastern) offering was distributed 
amongst the poor; and probably is the 
Same as “the gate money” received at the 
present day by a cdrtain number of aged 
and distressed poor from the Almonry 
office at this season ofthe year. Although 
the sovereign no longerattends the Chapel 
Royal in person on this festival, the cere- 
monial is still observed, On Monday, the 
éth, two gentlemen from the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s office attended the service in 
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state, and whilst the offertory sentences 
were read, descended from the Queen’s 
closet and presented “ gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh,” in three richly-ornamented 
bags at the communion rails. 

The Foundling Chapel is now closed 
on Sunday evenings, and an afternoon 
service has been substituted. The Go- 
vernors have introduced chanting after 
the manner of the cathedrals. 

In an answer to the appeal that is now 
making inthe country in behalf of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
some very handsome contributions have 
been announced :—amongst others, Lady 
Arden, 100/, per annum’; F. H. Dickinson, 
Esq., M.P., 30 guineas yearly; a bene- 
ficed Clergyman, 500/. donation ; Mr. 
Long, 1000/.; a contribution by a family, 
20004; Rev. C. J. Plumer, 5004; Mrs. 
Mary Gee, 1000/.; Miss Fanshaw, 2002 ; 
fifteen individuals have increased their 
subscriptions to 10 guineas a-year, and 
thirty-one to 5 guineas. 

On Sunday afternoon, January 12th, 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Rev. Ernest 
Hawkins, B.D. read himself in as a Ca- 
non Non-residentiary. Mr. Hawkins is 
a Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and 
has been for some years the secretary of 
the Society forthe Propagation of Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. 

St. Marcaret’s, WresTMINsTER. — A 
select parliamentary committee has re- 
commended the removal of this church 
from its present site, and “ have reason to 
think that a new churchyard or cemetery 
in some less populous situation might be 
purchased at a very moderate expense ; 
and that it might be possible to obtain 
a portion of land not far distant from 
the present site, where the church could 
be rebuilt in a great measure from the 
present materials.” It appears that par- 
liament has formerly recognised the pro- 
priety and justice of applications for 
pecuniary aid towards the repairs of the 
church in question. It has been pecu- 
liarly considered the Church of the House 
of Commons, and has afforded, without 
remuneration in pew-rents, considerable 
accommodation to the speaker and other 
officers or attendants of the house, with 
their families, both on state occasions, and 
for ordinary attendance on Divine service, 
In addition to which, there is a large pew 
appropriated to the use of members of 
parliament in the front gallery, on the 
north side of the church. At the period 
of the last parliamentary grant, made in 
the year 1814 to St. Margaret’s Church 
for repairs, the accommodation to mem- 
bers was increased to the present amount 
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of twenty sittings. From 1734 to 1814, 
the parliamentary grants for repairs 
amounted to 25,3701 Since the last grant 
the sum of 10, 855l. has been expended in 
repairs. The incongruity of the church 
(the committee declare) in its style of 
architecture, and its proximity to West- 
minster Abbey, have been frequently 
noticed and lamented. This incongruity, 
great as it is at present, will undoubtedly 
appear much greater when the new Houses 
of Parliament shall be completed. An 
opinion is, indeed, entertained by several 
persons that it might be possible to re- 
move this great architectural anomaly by 
improvements in St. Margaret’s as it 
stands ; that it might be enriched in de- 
sign, and rendered pure in detail. But 
while, on the one hand, in the opinion of 
the committee, the expenses attending so 
extensive a change might, perhaps, be 
searcely inferior to those required for 
complete reconstruction, it seems to be far 
more generally considered that the effect 
could not be compared to that of an open 
space, clear of any buildings, in the front 
of the Abbey and of the Houses of Par- 
liament.”—O.ford Herald. 

Tue Surpiice In St. MAryLepone. 
—Dr. Spry, the rector of the parish; the 
Dean of Chichester, rector of All Souls 
district; and Dr. Penfold, rector of ‘Trin- 
ity district, have discontinued the use of 
the surplice in the pulpit. 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion in the Marylebone vestry, on a 
question relating to the Rev. Dr. 
Penfold, rector of Trinity Church, who 
had taken a paper marked “ Tithe,” 
containing 25/, in bank notes, off the plate, 
on the day a collection was made for the 
charity-school. It appeared, however, that 
an interview had taken place between the 
Dean of Chichester and the donor, who 
for some time had transmitted a tenth of 
his income, quarterly, to Dr. Penfold, and 
that it was the desire of the donor, that 
the money (as he had previously inti- 
mated) should be left entirely at the dis- 
position of the rector,—who, after this 
explanation, proposed, if the gentleman 
who had given it would consent, to apply 
the contribution in favour of the charity- 
school; and it has since been, by the 
worthy rector, thus applied. 

Tue Temrie.—The Benchers of the 
Hon. Societies of the Inner and Middle 
Temple have conceded to the wishes of a 
large body of requisitionists, members of 
both societies, for daily service in their 
church; and it is now opened for daily 
service at nine o'clock a.m. 

The subscription list for the new Me- 
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tropolitan Church Building Society (for 
churches to be vested in trustees) amounts 
already tonearly 10,000/, 

Muniricent Bequests.—Mr. James 
Waterhouse Smith, who died at his house 
in the Regent’s Park, on the 5th inst., has 
by his will bequeathed the following sums 
(in the Three per Cent. Consols) to the 
undermentioned charities :—To the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, 2000/.; to the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, 2000/.; to the Metropolis Church 
Building Fund, 2000/.; to the Middlesex 
Hospital, 20002. ; to the National Society 
for Promoting the Education of the Poor 
in the Principles of the Established 
Church, 1000/.; to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, 2000/.; and 
has directed the whole to be paid, free of 
duty within three months after his decease, 


NORFOLK. 


The Bishop of Norwich has appointed 
John Collyer, Esq., M.A., of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, barrister-at-law, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, to be Commissary of the Archdea- 
conry of Norwich, in the room of Arch- 
deacon Bathurst, deceased. 

A painful illustration of the evils of po- 
pular election in the church has taken 
place in Norwich, The occasion was the 
appointment of a second minister of the 
parish of St. Peter’s Mancroft, in that 
city, the patrons being the parishioners. 
We know nothing of this matter, except 
what we gather from the local journals ; 
but that is quite enough to make us re- 
joice that “ the people” have very little to 
do with the disposal of church pre- 
ferment. 

The election took place in the vestry- 
room. There were two candidates, the 
Reverend Thomas Wilson and the Rev. 
Thomas Clowes. From the first moment 
to the last the Church seems to have been 
the scene of strife and confusion: a more 
unseemly uproar could scarcely have been 
expected at a general election. We learn 
that there were innumerable “ hisses and 
groans ’—* cries of * humbug’ ”—* shouts, 
uproar, and cries of ‘no party,’ ‘ no 
bribery,’ ‘ nochurch-rates,’”"—“ tremend- 
ous uproar’—* great disturbance’—* go 
home, Tillet”—“ Steward, take care of 
your books; you've got a queer lot before 
you :” and at last the poor reporter was 
obliged to give up the attempt to chronicle 
the unseemly doings. He says in de- 
spair— 

“The disturbance was here so great, 
and the room became so crowded, numbers 
of persons called loudly for an adjourn- 
ment to the church, as not more than half 
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the parishioners could be present or take 
part in the proceedings. his call, how- 
ever, was met by a resolute opposition by 
those of both. parties, who had already 
gained admission to the vestry-room, 
which caused many of the dissatisfied 
crowd to take a position under the organ, 
but sufficiently high to look into the space 
where the meeting was held. From this 
position they kept up a continual tumult, 
the effect of which was not much lessened 
by a number of spectators, who, gaining 
admittance by the western entrance to the 
churchyard, pressed closely against the 
window, and gazed at the extraordinary 
scene of uproar and confusion that was 
enacting within the sacred edifice.”—Vor- 
wich Mercury. 

And all this at the appointment of a 
minister to preach the gospel of peace ! 

But who caused this wretched display ? 
Was it the usual congregation whose in- 
ternal divisions led to it? No. The con- 
gregation was so greatly in favour of Mr. 
Wilson, that any opposition to him, if the 
election had rested with them, would have 
been out of the question. But “the pa- 
rishioners” are the patrons, and some of 
these are dissenters. Well, of course, the 
reader will say, the dissenters left church- 
men to elect their own minister. They did 
no such thing. In strict law they have 
undoubtedly a voice in the election; yet 
good taste, consistency, and a desire for 
peace would alike have suggested non- 
interference on their part. These things, 
however, they disregarded, and joining 
with the low Radical faction, as we under- 
stand the report, they tried to force a 
clergyman upon churchmen; and they did 
this with clamour and violence, and in a 
manner which appears to us to add dis- 
grace to the act itself. Happily, however, 
they were unsuccessful, for Mr. Clowes 
(whose nomination was seconded by a 
dissenter) was beaten in a poll by 268 to 
234. The result is satisfactory, but what 
churchman can regard such a scene with- 
out a sigh ?—Camb. Chronicle. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 


The Duke of Northumberland will lay 
the foundation-stone of the new church at 
Alnwick in March next. In consequence 
of the wish of her Grace the Duchess of 
Northumberland, the sacred edifice is to 
be dedicated to St. David. 


OXFORDSHIRE, 


BLoxuamM.—A subscription has been 
entered into for the purpose of erecting 
an organ in the church of this village ; 
and we are gratified in adding, that the 
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lord of the manor, Lord Saye and Sele; 
and Thomas Eagle, Esq., of Bloxham, 
have each munificently contributed 100/. 
toward this desirable object. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


A subscription has been raised, for 
the purpose of preserving the tomb of 
Bishop Ken, in the churchyard of Frome, 
and for restoring the chancel of that 
church, as a memorial to the bishop’s 
memory. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 


St. Mary’s Church, Stafford, was re- 
opened, after extensive repairs, on the 
18th of December, ult. J. Watts Rus- 
sell, Esq., contributed the munificent sum 
of 50001. towards the expenses incurred. 


SURREY. 

SACRAMENT Money. — A decision of 
some importance to parishes, in respect to 
the disbursements of sacrament money 
among the poor, has recently taken place. 
It appears that on the Ist of December 
last, Mr. Prior, a gentleman residing at 
Wandsworth, placed in the sacrament 
plate a 1002. note, enclosed in an envelope, 
as his offering to the poor of the parish. 
The clergyman (Dr. Pemberton) took pos- 
session of the whole amount, and, without 
consulting the churchwardens, went to 
London, and laid out the principal por- 
tion of the money at a wholesale linen- 
draper’s in clothes for the poor. The 
churchwardens, who had always been in 
the habit of receiving half the sacrament 
money, to be distributed by them, com- 
plained to the Bishop of Winchester re- 
specting Dr. Pemberton’s conduct. The 
bishop’s answer was, that he had already 
decided in a similar case, that one moiety 
of the alms should go to the clergyman, 
and the other moiety to the churchwar- 
dens, for distribution, and he saw no rea- 
son why the custom should have been de- 
parted from in this case.— Globe. 

The competition for painting an altar- 
piece to St. James’s Church, Bermondsey, 
for which purpose 500/. was bequeathed 
by an inhabitant of the parish, has re- 
sulted in the preference of a design by 
Mr. John Wood. There were no fewer 
than seventy-two competitors. The judges 
were Mr, Eastlake and Mr Haydon. 

SUSSEX. 

The Rev. J. Gould, of Burwash, has 
thrown another field into allotments, for 
the benefit of the labouring classes; and 
it may now be said that scarcely a labourer 


in the parish is without a small plot of 
land. 
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WARWICKSHIRE. 


Mentricent Beqvests.—The late Ro- 
bert Foster, Esq. of Wolvey, has directed 
in his will the following legacies to be paid, 
clear of legacy duty :—Clergy Orphan So- 
ciety, 1000/; Christian Knowledge So- 
ciety, 1000/; National Society, 500/; 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
1000/; Building Churches Society, 2000/; 
Additional Curates Society, 1000/; Schools 
at Knighton, Leicestershire, 200/; Bir- 
mingham General Hospital, 500/; Leices- 
ter Infirmary, 300/, Total, 7500/, 


WILTSHIRE. 

At the ordination by the Bishop of Salis- 
bury, held at Wells, on Sunday, 22nd De- 
cember, ult. his lordship expressly charged 
the candidates to make no deviation what- 
ever from the accustomed mode of per- 
forming Divine service in their respective 
churches, without first consulting with 
their diocesan. — Standard. 


YORKSHIRE. 

Ferriny.—A meeting of rate-payers was 
lately held in the parish church, to consider 
the propriety of building another church ; 
for this purpose a rate must be levied on 
the property of that parish. Joseph Ro- 
binson Pease, Esq. of Hesslewood, who 
was present at the meeting, greatly to his 
honour, generously stated, that his tenants 
should not be called on to pay one far- 
thing towards it, as he himself would pay 
their portion of that rate, an example 
which we should be glad to find generally 
followed.—Jlull Packet. 


WALEs, 

The churches of St. David's and St, 
Peter's, Carmarthen, were partially hung 
with mourning on Sunday last, as a mark 
of respect for the memory of the late 
General Nott.—Carmarthen Journal, 


FOREIGN. 


Tar Bistor or Jervusatem. — The 
Bishop, in his third annual letter, dated in 
October last, says:—* The fact of our 
having nearly completed the third year of 
our residence in a country of peculiar 
trial and danger, in the face of all kinds 
of difficulties, is in itself a cause of thank- 
fulness. We have, indeed, been variously 
tried—personally, domestically, and offi- 
cially; but all in great love and mercy, 
and most truly may we adopt the language 
of the apostle (2 Cor. iv. 8, 9), “ We are 
troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; 
we are perplexed, but not in despair ; per- 
secuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but 
not destroyed.” But we have to speak of 





THE MONTH. 


more than this. It has been our privilege 
to perceive a gradual increase of our esta. 
blishment, quite sufficient to lead us “to 
thank God andtake courage.” Whilst we 
are still strangely kept in suspense as to 
the building of our church, &c., notwith- 
standing the many promises we have had 
during the past year that permission 
was on the point of being granted, we 
have, in the good providence of God, had 
our church accommodation enlarged since 
I last addressed you; so that we have at 
present a commodious place of worship, 
though even this has, on some occasions, 
proved inadequate, particularly when the 
number of strangers has been large. Our 
regular congregation has also been on the 
increase; so much so, that our former 
church could not have held them. This 
has arisen partly from the mission having 
been increased by the arrival of additional 
labourers, and partly from converts, 13 
of whom have been added to the church 
by baptism during the last year, aud some 
are now under instruction, who, of course, 
regularly attend the services. We have, 
in consequence, opened an additional full 
service on Sunday evenings, and esta- 
blished a lecture on every Wednesday, be- 
side the daily morning (Hebrew) and 
evening (English) service. Since our ar- 
rival in the holy city, I find 37 baptisms 
recorded in our register, and 26 of those 
baptised have been confirmed. Nine in 
individuals have been ordained deacons, 
and five priests, who are gone forth as 
heralds of mercy, to proclaim the glad 
tidings of salvation; four of whom are of 
the house of Israel. At the last ordina- 
tion, which was held on Sunday, Sep- 
tember Ist, three candidates were ordained 
for the different missionary stations of 
Hebron, Beyrout, and Bagdad. On that 
deeply interesting occasion we had no less 
than 57 communicants. We now gene- 
rally number from 40 to 50, at the regu- 
lar celebration of the Lord’s Supper, on 
the first Lord’s-day in every month. 
PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE.—Accord- 
ing to a statistic published by the Moni- 
teur, the two reformed churches in France 
possessed, in 1815, 464 pastors; in 1845, 
677; and in 1845, upwards of 700, ‘The 
budget of the Protestant church amounted, 
under the empire, to 306,000f. ; under the 
Restoration, to 676,000f.; and, in 1845, 
to upwards of 1,000,000f. The namber 
of temples had likewise increased; but 
there are still 111 localities without 
any places of worship. There is in 


France a Protestant population of about 
4,000,000, 
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